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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



The Census of the Panjab Province was carried out in 1881 by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Denzil) Ibbetson of the Indian Civil Service and his Report 
on the Census was published in 1^83. The Report has always been recognised 
ns one of the most remarkable official publications in India, and a work of 
the greatest value both from the administrative and from the literary and 
scientific point of view. It at once attracted widespread attention, more 
especially in view of the copious information which it provided regarding the 
people o p the Province, and a separate volume was issued in 1883, under the 
title of “Panjab Ethnography ” which contained a reprint of those portions 
of the Report which dealt with the Religions, the Languages, and the Races, 
Castes and Tribes of the people. The number of copies published, however, 
both of the Report and of the Kthnogiaphy, was comparatively small and they 
are now difficult to pvocure outside Indian official circles. There are at the same 
time indications of a continuing demand for the Report, and more especially for 
the ethnological portion of it, and to meet tin's demand (lie Punjab Government 
has determined to undertake the issue of the present volume. 

This volume reproduces a portion only, — hut that is the most important 
portion, — of the original Report, namely the chapter on the Races, Castes and 
Tribes of the Panjab. The chapters on Religion and Language, which formed 
part of the “ Ethnography ” published in 1SS3, though valuable and interest- 
ing, have necessarily lost something of their original importance owing to the 
progress made in scientific enquiry during the last thirty years, but the chapter 
on the Races, Castes and Tribes still contains much valuable information that 
cannot he obtained elsewhere, and this chapter must always co nmand attention 
and respect for its vigorous and comprehensive treatment of the subject. The 
figures are, of course, out of date and the territorial boundaries of the Province 
and districts with which the chapter deals are now considerably altered. There 
are also, no doubt, points on which later investigation suggests modification of 
the facts and opinions originally given, but it has been thought best to repro- 
duce the chapter as it stands, without any attempt to anno(ate it or bring it up 
to date It is believed that in this way the wishes of most readers will best be 
met, and it is felt that by this course the volume will best fulfil the further 
object which the Government of the Panjab has in view, namely, the per- 
petuation of the memory of the original writer. 

There are so many still alive to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was personally 
knowu that anything like a complete description of his career in this introduc- 
tion is unnecessary, but it may not be out of place to mention a few of its 
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ii INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

outstanding 1 features. lie was born on August 30th, 1847, and after being 
educated at St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
entered the Indian Civil Service in 1870. lie was early in his service selected 
for the special posts of Settlement Officer of the Karn&I District and Superin- 
tendent of Census Operations in the Panj&b. lie subsequently tilled from time 
to time the appointments of Director of Public Instruction and Financial Com- 
missioner in the Panjab, Secretary to the Government of India in the Revenne 
and Agricultural Department, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council. In 1907 he became Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjab, but held that important post for all too short a time, succumbing 
to a fatal malady on the 2 1st of February 1008. 

No one to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was known can ever forget his 
personality : his tall and commanding presence, his vivacious and original 
conversation, his constant sense of humour, his quick indignation and his equally 
quick sympathy. For the thoroughness of his erudition in many directions he 
was unsurpassed in India and as an administrator there are not a few who hold 
him to have been the greatest Indian Civil Servant of our time. II is character 
and career are admirably summed up in an inscription placed by the Viceroy 
on whose Council he served on the walls of the Simla Church which runs as 
follows : — 



Untiring in Administration, 
Fearless in doing right, 

A SCHOLAR AND A MAN OF AFFAIRS, 

Loyal in co-operation, devoted in friendship, 
He gave to India his love 
AND HIS life. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE 

TO THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS OF 1881 . 



Ix writing the accompanying report on the Panjob Census of 1SS1 I 
have steadily kept two main objects before me. Fhst/y, I have attempted’ to 
produce a work which shall he useful to District officers as a handbook of 
reference on all the subjects dealt with in the Census Schedules, and which 
shall stand with regard to such subjects in a position somewhat similar 
to t at occupied hy the modern Settlement Keport in respect of revenue 
matters. Secondly, I have endeavoured to record in some detail the experience 
gained at this Census, for guidance on the occasion of future enumerations. 

My pursuance of each of these objects has helped to swell the size of the 
report. 

It would have been easy to write a short notice of some of the more 
obvious conclusions to he drawn from the Census totals of the Province as a 
whole ; and such a notice would doubtless have technically sufficed a« a report 
to Government upon the operations which I had superintended. But it would 
have been of small use for future reference, and would have served no purpose 
beyond that of furnishing the text for a Government resolution. A Census 
report is not meant merely for the information of the Secretariat ; it is 
intended to be constantly referred to in every office of the Province’ The 
mere results would ill serve tli's end in the absence of an interpreter. It is of 
but small advantage to cast voluminous tables of naked figures at the heads of 
District officers, without at the same time explaining what they represent 
which can be done by no one but him who compiled them, and drawing from 
them the more important conclusions to which they lead, which few wiM draw 
but he whose special business it is to do so . 1 

In the ordinary routine of district work, information is con.stai.tIv needed 
regarding some feature or other of the society which we govern That in 
formation often exists in print ; but in India libraries are few and hooks scarce • 
while where the latter are available, they are often too detailed or too learned 
for the practical purposes of the District officer. It has been my endeavour to 
furnish such a sketch of the salient features of native society in the Panjab 
as will often supply the immediate need, and at tl.e same time to indicate 
where, if anywhere, further details may he found. A Census report is not 
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light reading ; and men take it up, not to read it through, Imt to obtain from 
it information on some definite point. It is therefore more important that it 
should he complete than that it should he brief ; and so long as its arrange- 
ment directs the student at once to the place w here he will find what he wants, 
without compelling him to wade through irrelevant matter, the fuller the 
information which he there finds on the subject, the more valuable will the 
report he to him. I have therefore omitted nothing relevant that seemed to me 
to he interesting or useful, simply because it occupied space. 

The difficulty of an Indian Census springs mainly from two sources; the 
infinite diversity of the material to he dealt with, and our own infinite ignor- 
ance of that material. The present Census w’as, as regards the Banjul) and in 
respect of its minuteness and accuracy of detail, practically a first experiment ; 
and one of its most valuable results has been 1o show ns where our chief 
difficulties lie, and how and wiiy we have on this occasion frequently failed to 
overcome them. Tf the present Census had been one for all time, nothing more 
would have been needed than such a brief account of the operations as would 
have explained to the student of the results how those results had been 
obtained. If, on the other hand, a Census were of annual recurrence, an 
iC office,” with its permanent staff and traditions, would have taken the place of 
the record of the experience which I have attempted to frame. But the 
operations will be repeated after inteivals of ten years. It has therefore been 
my endeavour to record the experience now gained in such detail as may enable 
ns to avoid past errors on a future occasion, to point out every defect that 
the test of actual practice disclosed in the scheme, and to put forth everv 
suggestion that my experience led me to think could he of use to my successor 
in 1891. 

Till now nothing of the sort has been attempted in the Panjab. The 
meagre report on the Census of 186S affords no record of the experience of the 
past or suggestions for guidance in the future; while though Settlement 
reports and similar publications contain a vast mass of invaluable information 
regarding the people, it is scattered and fragmentary, and needed to be 
collected, compared, and consolidated. A Census recurs only after considerable 
intervals, and it will not be necessary on each subsequent occasion to rewrite 
the whole of the present report. Much will be added ; move w ill be corrected ; 
the new figures will be examined and compared w'ith the present ones ; the old 
conclusions will be modified, and new ones drawn. But the main groundwork 
of the report will stand unaltered. 

I have not absolutely confined myself in the following pages to facts and 
figures which will be immediately useful for the actual purposes of administra- 
tion. I have not hesitated to enter occasionally into general discussions 
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value which attaches to the information that I have recorded renders that in- 
formation less worthy of record. In matters such as are discussed in this 
report, the next best thing to having them put rightly is to have them put 
wrongly, if only the wrongness be an intelligent wrongness ; foi^ we stimu- 
late inquiry and provoke criticism ; and it is only by patient ana 1 ~pread 
inquiry and incessant and minute criticism, that we can hope to arrive on these 
subjects at accurate information and sound generalisations. Nothing would be 
so welcome to me as to find the officers of the Province setting to work to 
correct and supplement the information given in my report ; for the more 
holes they will pick and the more publicly they will pick them, the faster shall 
we extend and improve our knowledge of the matters discussed. 1 

I need not apologise for the many and palpable defects of the report, so 
far as they are due to the haste with which all official publications have to be 
prepared. Pages which have been written against time in the first instance, which 
have been sent to press often without even the most cursory revision, and which, 
when once in type, the writer has not felt at liberty to improve save by the most 
trifling corrections, must not be judged by any literary standard. But T must, 
in justice to myself, be allowed to make one explanation wliieb will account for 
much hurried and slovenly work that is only too apparent in the following 
pages. On the 1 3th of January 1SS3, 1 received orders from the Panjab 
Government to the effect that the report must be finished without fail by the 
end of the following February. When these orders reached me, I had com- 
pleted only Chapters I, II, and TV, and the first two Parts of Chapter III ; 
while Part II of Chapter VI which deals with Patlmns and Biloches, and the 
greater portion of Chapters NI and XII and of the first two Parts of Chapter 
XIII, were written in the rough, though exceedingly incomplete. Thus I had 
six weeks allowed me within which to fill in the lacuna >n these last sections, 
to discuss increase and decrease of population, language, caste with the excep- 
tion of Pathans and Biloches, age, sex, and civil condition, occupations, educa- 
tion, and infirmities, and to summarise the results of our Census experience. 
The portion of the report which was wholly written within these six weeks 
comprises some 260 pages of print. It is hardly to be wondered that my 
treatment of these subjects is hasty and imperfect. My own feeling on looking 
back, is one of surprise that I accomplished the task after any fashion whatever. 
But on the 26th of February the MS. of my report was completely ready for 
press, and lias not been touched since then. The press has been kept fully 
supplied with copy from the end of October 1S82 ; and the subsequent delay is 
wholly due to the difficulty experienced in getting the report printed and 
published. 

i I would suggest the pages of Panjdb Nrtes and Queries, a small periodical just started 
under the Editorship of Captain Temple of Ambala, as a convenient medium for discussiou, 
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on certain subjects, <mch as religion ami caste, ami to express my own views on 
the matter. I venture to think that these digressions are not the least interest- 
ing portions of the volume ; and in a report whieh must of necessity consist 
for the most part of a dry discussion of figures, any passage of general interest 
is welcome, if only as a relief. But my chief object in entering upon these 
discussions has been, to draw the attention of mv readers to the extraordinary 
interest of the material which lies in such abundance ready to the hand of all 
Indian officials, and whieh would, if collected and recorded, be of such immense 
value to students of sociology. Our ignorance of the customs and beliefs 
of the people among whom we dwell is surely in some respects a reproach 
to us ; for not only does that ignorance deprive European science of material 
whieh it greatly needs, but it also involves a distinct loss of administrative 
power to ourselves. And if aught that I have written in this report should 
incline any from among my readers to a study of the social and religious 
phenomena by which they are surrounded, I at any i*ate shall be amply repaid 
for my labour. 

Moreover, Indian official literature is gradually gaining for itself students 
from beyond the limits of India, and European scholars are turning to it for 
the facts of which they find themselves in need. In his Village Communities 
(pages ni-5) Sir Henry Maine writes of Indian Settlement reports : “ They 
“constitute a whole literature of very great extent and variety, and of the 
“ utmost value and instructiveness. 1 am afraid I must add that the English 
“ reader, whose attention is not called to it by official duty, not unusually finds 
“ it very unattractive or even repulsive. But the reason I believe to be, that 
“ the elementary knowledge which is the key to it has for the most part never 
“ been reduced to writing at all.” I see no reason why an Indian report 
shonld of necessity be repulsive or unintelligible ; and I have ventured, 
here and there, to add at the expense of brevity matter whieh would perhaps 
be superfluous if addressed exclusively to Indian officials. 

The more we learn of the people and their ways, the more profoundly 
must we become impressed with the vastness of the field and with the immense 
diversity which it presents. Not only is our knowledge of the faets as nothing 
compared with our ignorance ; but the facts themselves vary so greatly from 
one part of the Panjab to another, that it is almost impossible to make any 
general statement whatever concerning them which shall be true for the whole 
Province. I have not always stopped to say so ; and I have not unfrequently 
made assertions, as it were ex cathedra infallibili. But I would always he 
understood to mean, in wilting of the people, that while I have taken pains to 
obtain the best and most trustworthy information available, I only present 
it for what it is worth, and that it will almost certainly be inapplicable 
to some parts at least of the Panjab. Yet I do not think that the uncertain 
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1 need hardly say how largely I am indebted to others for both facts and 
ideas. The greater part of the information contained in the report has been 
either taken from scattered publications and from district Settlement or Census 
reports, or furnished me by correspondents. I owe much to Mr. Wilson's 
Code of Tribal Custom in Sirsa and to Mr. Barkley’s notes on the Jalandhar 
district, both of which the writers placed in my hands in MS., and to Mr 
Topper's work on Panjab Customary Law ; while every chapter of the report 
attests my obligations to Mr. Alex. Anderson for the prompt and complete 
manner in which he answered iny numerous inquiries about the peculiar and 
interesting tract of which he was in charge. In one respect I was singularly 
ill-fitted for the tasF entrusted to mo ; for practically speaking my "whole 
ndian serw „i been confined to a single district (Kariuil), which does not 
even ip -v Panjab pmper. Thus I have been throughout in Hie greatest 
daiw of wrongly extending to the Province, as a whole, knowledge acquired 
m a small and very special portion of it. I can hardly hope that 1 have 
altogether escaped this pitfall ; but that I have not fallen into it more fre- 
quent j , is wholly due to the invaluable assistance rendered me by Messrs. 
Alex. Anderson, Coldstream, Douie, O’Rrien, Steedman, Thomson, and Wilson 
Ihese gentlemen have carefully read the proofs of the report as thev issued 
trom the press ; and their criticisms have enabled me to correct many faults 
and errors, and to add much that is valuable. I cannot express too strongly 

my obligation to them for undertaking and canying through in their hardly- 

earned leisure so tedious and uninteresting a task. Mv warmest thanks are 
also due to Messrs. Cunningham, Donie, and Merk for valuable help un- 
sparingly given on all points relating to the frontier tribes ; to Major Plowden 
tor his careful examination of the sections on the Pathans and their lan»ua.- e • 
o . r. Christie for his copious and suggestive annotation of my discussion of 
the vagrant and criminal classes j to Mr. Tupper for much valuable help given 
m the earlier stages of the operations ; and to Dr. Dickson and the Rev. .Mr 
Wherry for the personal attention they most kindly bestowed on the Census 
printing' without whieh I should scarcely have succeeded i„ getting the work 
done. But these are only a few among the many who have helped me. I 
applied lor assistance to many officers of many Departments, and to none in 
vain ; and it is to the help thus received by me, that whatever value my report 
may he found to possess is mainly due. * 1 

My warmest acknowledgments are due to Mr. W. C. Plowden, Commis- 
sioner of Census, for his ever ready help and counsel, for the patient consider- 
ation with which he listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for the 
ind anxiety which he evinecd from first to last to do anything and everythin^ 

scLTpermiTtS ^ 6aSiCr £01 ' ^ the unity of the Imperial 
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Finally, I would express raj grateful sense of the eourtosy and consider- 
ation which I experienced at the hands of District officers throughout the oper- 
ations. My position as Superintendent of the Census was one of some delicacy ; 
for it obliged me to inspect, criticise, and report on the work of officers ranch 
senior to myself. That ray relations with those officers were throughout of the 
most pleasant and cordial nature, is due to a good feeling on their part for 
which I am indebted to them. 



Simla : 

Vie 30th August 1883 . 



) 



DENZ1L IliiiETSON. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

(Being a reprint of the chapter on ‘ Tiie Races, Castes and Tribes of 
the People ' in the Report on the Panjab Census of 1881.) 



(The bracketed figures in the margin refer to the 
those without brackets to the pages of this reprint.) 



pages of the original edition and 



PART I.— caste in the panjab. 

L 72 ] • 33. The popular conception of caste. — An old agnostic is said to have 

summed up his philosophy in the following words “ The only thin* I know 
“is that I know nothing; and I am not quite sure that I know that.” His 
words express very exactly my own feelings regarding caste in the Pan jab. My 
experience is that it is almost impossible to make anv statement whatever re- 
garding any one of the castes we have to deal with, absolutely true as it may he 
as regards one part of the Province, which shall not presently he contradicted 
with equal truth as regards the same people in some other district. Yet I 
shall attempt to set forth briefly what seem to me the fundamental ideas upon 
which caste is based; and in doing so I shall attempt partly to explain why it 
is that the institution is so extraordinarily unstable, and its phenomena so 
diverse in different localities. What I propound in the following paragraphs 
is simply my working hypothesis as it at present stands ; but I shall not stop 
to say so as I write, though almost every proposition made must be taken sub- 
ject to limitations, often sufficiently obvious, and not infrequently involved in 
some other proposition made in the very next paragraph. Mv views are of 
little weight so long as they are not illustrated and supported by instances drawn 
from actually existing fact. Such instances I have in great abundance, and they 
will be found in part In the detailed description of castes which follow this dis- 
cussion. But I have leisure neither to record all my evidence, nor to marshal 
what I have recorded ; and I give my conception of caste with a crudeness of 
J exposition which lack of time forbids me to modify, not because I think that 

1 it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole truth, hut because I 

believe that it is nearer to that truth than is the generally received theory of 
ea«tc p* T v '1 < rstand it. 1 J 

The. popular and currently received theory of caste 1 take to consist of 
three main articles : — 

(1) that caste is an institution of the Hindu religion, and wholly 
peculiar to that religion alone : 

(2) that it consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in 

general under the heads of Brahman, Kshatriya, A r aisya, and 
Sudra : J 

r' 7 : _ 

v 1 Owing to the limitation of the time allowed me to complete the report, the whole of this 
chapter except Part II was written in less than three weeks. It would have taken me as many 
months to have digested and put into shape the whole of my material. 

B 
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(3) that caste is perpetual and immutable, and has been transmitted 
from generation to generation throughout the ages of Hindu 
history and myth without the possibility of change. 

Now I should doubtless be exaggerating in the opposite direction, but I 
think that I should still be far nearer to the truth if, in opposition to the 
popular conception thus defined, I were to say — 

(1) that caste is a social far ore than a religious institution ; that it has 

no necessary connection whatever with the Hindu religion, fur- 
ther than that under that religion certain i leas and customs 
common to all primitive nations have been developed and per- 
petuated in an unusual degree ; and that conversion from; 

1 Hinduism to Islam has net necessarily the slightest effect 
upon caste : 

(2) that there are Brahmans who are looked upon as outcasts by those 

who under the fourfold ehssifi aition would be classed as Sudras ; 
that there is no sueli thing as a V- isya now existing ; that it is 
very doubtful indeed whether there is such a thing as a 
Kshatriya. and if there is, no two people are agreed as to where 
we shall look for him ; and that Sudra has no present significance 
save as a convenient term of abuse to apply to somebody else 
whom you consider lower than yourself ; while the number of 
castes which can be classed under any one or under no one of the 
four heads, according as private opinion may vary, is almost in- 
numerable : 

(3) that nothing can be more variable and more difficult to define than 

caste ; and that the fact that a generation is descended from 
ancestors of any given caste creates a presumption, and nothing 
more, that that generation also is of the same caste, a pre- 
sumption liable to be defeated by an infinite variety of circum- 
stances. 

334, The hereditary nature of occupations.— Among all primitive 
peoples we find the race split up into a number of tribal communities held 

together by the tie of common descent, eaih tribe being self-contained and 

self-sufficing, and bound by strict rules of* marriage :| nd inheritance, the common 
object of which is to increase the strength and preserve the unity of the tribe. 
There is as yet uo diversity of occupation. Ymong more advanced societies, 
where occupations have become different 'ated, the tribes have almost altogether 
disappeared and we find in their place corporate communities or guilds held 
together by the tie of common occupation rather than of common blood, each 
guild being self-contained and self-governed, and bound by strict rules, the 
common object of which is to strength n the rrnild and to confine to it the 

secrets of the craft which it practises. Such were the trades-guilds of the 

middle ages as we first meet with the i in European history. But all modern [P 
inquiry into their origin and earlier constitution tends to the conclusion— and (g 
modern authorities on the development of pvi nitive institutions are rapidly f 
accepting that conclusion — that the guild in its first form was, no less than the / 
tribe, based upon common descent ; and that the fundamental idea which lay / 
at the root of the institution in its inception was the hereditary nature of 
occupation. Now here we have two principles, community of blood and com- I 
munity of occupation. So long as the hereditary nature of occupation was in- j 
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CASTE IN THE PAN JAB. „ 

Wall^ith/tlTtwo ^E S “^ h ldeXTVatt a h n<1 ^ C ° uU be * 

too severe, the conditions of existence too vsri^. 1 m st ™^ le for existen ^ * 
of individuals too diverse to permit of i •’ a ? 1 tL ? ch aracter and capacity 
tained ; and in any but the most rud me„t a ' Cm I ^ ll ' t 7 being long Lin- 
socialist’s dream of equal division of uealth^olef ° £ . s " c i et - y > 4 most > Hke the 
of ltn birth. And from the nmment uC H 1 b rf** f ‘'°' n the ver J ™tant 
ceases to be invariable and inviolable the two nrinebde?' J f " atUre ° f oc '- u P ati °n 
and community of occupation become antao-onist c J T1 f C ° mm,1 . mt T of Mood 
tinues. In every cominunity which the worhl Q " antagomsm still eon- 
of position and distinctions of rank • md in nil S '^ se ^P * bere bave keen trades 
tions arc governed by two con ctations dei ^'? e S r ades and distinc- 
advanees and the idcL of the communhv exn™ Calh "f , As civilisation 
latter is ever gaining in importance at th"e evnenl 0 ^% ' Hra s , r0 " th ’ the 
What a man is, is ever more and mor, t ,1 , e f ° r "' tr i th <‘ question 

his father was. But in no society That fh “ ° <lnestion "' hat 
these two considerations ever whdly ceased to operate ^ **** ^ efther of 
the son of the coal-heaver been horn thW 1 ^ j ln no com ™unitv has 

the man who dies a trader been held in thn^ * 10 ., son 0 ^ nobleman, or 
statesman ; while in all the son ha, b^nn Vf™ ™ n f\ e ™ tlon a * he who dies a 
m unities of India in ^ ^ ^ ° ff ' Tbc “m- 

no exceptions to this rale; but in their ease sner ““i bwn dcvelo Pc<l are 

hined to preserve in greater integrity and to l a P“ ,aI /'ireiiinstances have corn- 
state of society than 'elsewhere tk h^miLiVna u eof 'T- more ail ''anced 
a higher degree than in olher modern irilL t f °. u , cn P atlon > and thus in 
ciples of community of blood and community of "‘ ntlt ' r identical the two prin- 
difference, a difference of decree rXr Z h f ,°^ L ’?P at,on - . And it is this 
of an institution whi h has died „„f , f , ;in<l > a snm val to a later age 

Har to the Hindu tba " a ^ ^owth pe^! 

and cal easrii in India what we CC ^ 

fy of rasteTdfversrty ToZparion° f ' The ^ basis <> f ^er- 

Kshatnya, Vaisya, Sudra, and th/illeckhL^rn , dlV ' S,0n , ln . to Rahman, 
Sudra, is but a division into the priest hewn ° Dtc « t who is below the 
artisan, and the menial ; and the more mo W f T’ tIlc ^bandman, the 
ed trader for husbandman as the mcauhToivJ ^Z^ s "Mtitut- 

al.er the nature of the classificaS willia\rPnW ” da “<* 

Parmer, and James Smith arp lmt iha • \ ^ Blies ^> John King, Edward 
of Alanu. But in iLla which as I C72 ra ’? ° f tbe 

sections 211-12, to which I would here Xlht raa T P a ' De<1 •“ cha P ter IV > 
extent unknown to the experience of Enron! C - J W * s pnest-ridden to an 

dominance of one special occupation o. ave abn P ormar n m J he fiddle ages, the 

°{?T? at T- Tbe B ^bman, whoTould at ^ t0 aU dfstinc ^ns 

which he should he singled out from ami J ^ ^ descent b 7 

exalt his office and to propitiate his politi -a? ml Al ^ n comm umty, sought to 
had to fear, by degrading all other occunation ^ 1^° r^ G the ° nl 7 rivals 
ther, as explained in the sections just refcrml^ aQ d c^d ^, t of m Fur . 

occupation was to him as a class one of the m f h °. P n . nc, P le hereditary 

■ * b ““ «.r,tXT4 c 

b2 
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4 PANJAB CASTES. 

«, -u». ot ..I .~ s . 

top p^pojB.. of thorn rf.tfiM. I.-vitfaS 

its overwhelming influence to th influence, or rather perhaps 

descent for F iest1v functions •» * ^ion ^!ich “3 have substituted 
to cheep the natural couise o s • • | „ .; v ing the whole sanction of 

the latter ' or the former ; auc 1th. s tin 1 tion . Hence sprang 

religion to the principle of the . (15<)inct ; onS2 0 f ceremonial ol liga- 

that tangled weh of caste restnc 1 *> « ' . , i rendered the separation 

tions, and of artificial pur.tv and ^puritv, ^ ^ Hinl1 „ society, and 

of occupation front dcscen so .! « j Jo „ 0 , mean tfat the 

which collectively constitutes w thev thus turned to their own purpose; 

Brahmans invented the principle '1 U • , ] n pl .; m itive societies that 

on the contrary, I have said that it is tot, ml ^ tbat they 

have outgrown the most rndimen . . . c • 1 - 4 effect upon the 

deliberately set to work to I^w* •»? , to a position 

growth of social institutions. B11 e'’' 11 '” ' ol j j y almost unconsciously, 

SrSSKT»£JS^ J* <«*•"■% e, « 

nations, which made ie>peitively confine under the generic 

several castes while the possibility of the individual rising fiom ont ca ' t J 

Sht was distinctly re’eognised'. This was the ease 

JIarn, hv which time the caste system had assumed „ > 

cardinal importance of oecnpation bad become a prom.nen t«ft 

Brahminical teaching, though its hereditary nature l.ad ^ not vet been B 
emnhaticallv insisteil on. It was in the dark ages of Hindu h story, ai o r 
rt?beginlg of an tera during which Bmhminism was ^^tdu^ed foi 
Hinduism and the religion became a chaos of impnie and degm^ d<Kt. ^ 
and sectarian teaching, that the theory of the neee^s. . h the 

occupation seems to have taken its present form. , priest 

priest was always a Brahman ; in the later the Brahman was always a pi • 

336. But if oecnpation wa“ not necessarily transmitted by descent .and 
if caste varied with change of occupation m the earlier ecra - j 

1 For instances of the pos Vility of change of caste it wiU he ^nffie^nt to refer 
Cunningham’s History of the S*ha, Appendix W \ S . an ** r 1 \™‘ I pS' 296 If 

still more to a Buddhist pamphlet called Va 3 ra Shuchi ■catbim? i ’'bamonr would 

of Wilson’s Indian Caste, and which for direct vigorous reasoning an S 

not disgrace the heBt days of Ei glish party polemics. 
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less true that this is the case in the present clay; though under caste restrietious 
as they now stand the change, in an upward direction at least, is infinitely 
slower and more difficult than then, and is painfully effected by the family 
or tribe in the course of generations instead of by the individual in the 
course of years. The following pages will contain Dimerous instances of the 
truth of this assertion, and the whole body of tribal and caste tradition in 
the Panjab supports it. I have not always thought it necessary to state their 
traditions in di cu sing the various cartes; and I have seldom stopped to com- 
ment on the fact . But the evidence, imperfect as it is, will be found to 
possess no inconsiderable weight; while the very fact of the general currency of 
a set of traditions, groundless as they may be in individual instances, shows 
that the theory of society upon which they are based is at least not repugnant 
to the ideas and feelings and even 4 practice of the people who believe them. 
Indeed, for the purposes of the present enquiry it would almost be allowable to 
accept traditional origin ; for though the tradition may not be true, it might 
have been, or it would never have arisen. Instances of fall in the social scale 
are naturally more often met with than instances of rise, for he who has 
sunk recalls with pride his ancestral origin, while he who has risen hastens to 
forget it. 

^337. The political and artificial basis of caste. — But before proceeding to 
give specific instances of recent change of easte, I must adopt a somewhat 
extended definition of occupation, and must take a somewhat wider 
basis than that afforded by mere occupation, even so defined, as the foundation 
of caste. 

In India the occupation of the great mass of what may he called the 
upper or yeoman clashes is the same. Setting aside the priests and traders on 
the one hand and the artisans and menials on the other, we have left the great 
body of agriculturists who constitute by far the larger portion of the 
population. This great body of people subsists by husbandry and cattle-farm- 
ing, and so far their occupation is one and the same. But the}" are also the 
owners and occupiers of the land, the holders of more or less compact 
tribal territories ; they are overlords as well as villains; and hence springs the 
cardinal distinction between the occupation of ruling and the occupation of 
being ruled. Where the actual calling of every-day life is the same, social 
standing, whicli is all that caste means, depends very largely upon political 
importance, whether present or belonging to the recent past. There is the 
widest distinction between the domin int and the subject tribes; and a tribe 
which has acquired political independence in one part of the country, will there 
enjoy a position in the ranks of caste which is denied it in tracts where it 
occupies a subordinate position.' 

Again, the features of the caste system which are peculiar to Brahminical 
Hinduism, and which has already been alluded to, have operated to create a 
curiously artificial standard of social rank. There arc certain rules which 
must he observed by all at the risk of sinking in th? scale. They are, broadly 
peaking, that widow marria e shall not be practised ; that marriages shall 
be contracted only with those of equal or nearly equal standing; that 
certain occupations shall be abstaine 1 from which are arbitrarily declared to be 
impure, such as growing or selling vegetables, handicrafts in general, and 
especially working or trading in leather and weaving ; that impure food 
shall be avoided; and that no communion shall be held with outcasts, 
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such as scavengers, eaters of earrion or vermin, and the like. There are 
other and similarly artificial considerations which affect social standing, snch 
as the practice of secluding the women of the family, the custom of giving 
daughters in marriage only to classes higher than their own, and the like ; but 
these are of less general application than those first mentioned. Many of these 
restrictions are exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the women 
secluded, for others have to be paid to do their work ; it is still more expensive 
to purchase husbands for them from a higher grade of society, and so forth ; 
and so there is a constant temptation to disregard these rules, even at the cost 
of some loss of soeial position. 

Thus we have, as the extended basis of easte, first occupation, and 
within a common occupation political prominence and social standing, 
the latter being partly regulated by a set of very arbitrary rules which 
are peculiar to Indian easte, and which are almost the only part of the 
system which is peculiar to it. It is neither tautology nor false logic 
to say that soeial standing is dependent upon caste and caste upon social 
standing, for the two depend each upon the other in different senses. The rise 
in the social scale which accompanies increased political importance will present- 
ly be followed by a rise in caste ; while the fall in the grades of easte which a 
disregard of the arbitrary rules of the institution entails, will surely be ac- 
companied by loss of social standing. 

338. Instances of the mutability of caste. — The Brahmans are generally 
husbandmen as well as Levites, for their numbers are so great that they arc 
obliged to supplement the income derived from their priestly office. But 
when a Brahman drops his sacerdotal character, ceases to receive food or alms 
as offerings acceptable to the gods, and becomes a cultivator pure and simple, 
be also ceases to be a Brahman, and has to employ other Brahmans as priests. 
Witness the Taga Brahmans of the Dehli division, who are Tagas, not Brah- 
mans, because they have abandoned ” {tag dena) their priestly character. 
Indeed in the hills the very practice of agriculture as a calling or at least the 
actual following of the plough is in itself sufficient to deprive a Brahman of all 
but the name of his caste ; for Mr. Lyall jxuuts out that in the following 
quotation from Mr. Barnes (t ploughing ” should be read for “ agriculture ” or 
“ husbandry,” there being very few, evou of the highest Brahman families, who 
abstain from other soils of field work. 

“ It will afford a tolerable idea of the endless ramification of easte to follow out the details of rp 
“ even the Sarsut tribe as established in theso hills. The reader acquainted with the eountry will 
“know that Brahmins, though classed under a eommon appellation, are not all equal. There are 
“ primarily two. great distinctions in every tribe claiming to be of such exalted origin as the 
‘ c Brahmins, — vie., those who follow and those who abstain from agriculture. This is the great 
“ toueh stone of their erced. Those who have never defiled their hands with the plough, but have 
“restricted themselves to the legitimate pursuits of the easte, are held to be pure Brahmins ; 
“while those who have once desceuded to the occupation of husbandry retain indeed the name, 

“but are no longer acknowledged by their brethren, nor held in the same reverence by the people 
“at large.” 

So again if a Brahman takes to handicrafts he is no longer a Brahman, 
as in the case of the Thavis of the hills, some of whom were Brahmans in 
the last generation. The Dharukras of Dehli are admittedly Brahmans who 
have within the last few generations taken to widow marriage ; and the 
Chamarwa Sadhs and the whole class of the so-called Brahmans who minister 
to the outcast classes, are no longer Brahmans in any respect beyond the mere 
retention of the name. The Maha Brahman, so impure that in many villages 
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he is not allowed to enter the gates, the D6kaut and Gujrati, so unfortunate 
that other Brahmans will not accept offerings at their hands, are all Brahmans, 
but are practically differentiated as distinct castes by their special occupations. 
Turning to the second of Mauu J s four great * lass.es, .wejuid the Mahajan a 
Mahajan in the hills so long’ as he. is. a merchant, hut a Ivayath as soon as he 
becomes a clerk ; while the Dasa Banja of the plains who has taken to the 
practice of widow marriage "is a Banya only by name and occupation, not 
being admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more orthodox elasses 
who bear the same title. The impossibility of fixing any line between Raj- 
puts on the one hand, and Jats, Gujars, and castes of similar standing on the 
other, is fully discussed in the subsequent parts of this chapter, in the para- 
graphs on the Jat in general, on the Rajputs of the eastern hills, and on the 
Thakar and Rathi. I there point out that t lie only possible definition of a 
Rajput, in the Panjab at least, is lie who, being the descendant of a family 
that has enjoyed political importance, has preserved his ancestral status by 
striet observance of the caste rules enu u rated above. The extract there 
quoted from Mr. LyalPs report sui is up so admirably the state of caste 
distinctions in the bills that I make no apology for repeating it. He 
says : — 

“ Till lately tho limits of caste clo not seem to have been o immutably fixed in the lulls as 
“ in tbe plains. The Raja was the fountain of honour, aud could do much as ho liked. I have 
“ heard old men quote instance--- within their nieuiory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to bo a 
“ Ratlii, and a Thakur to be a Rajput, for service dono er money given ; and at the present day 
“tbe power of admitting back into ca>te fellow-diip per <>ns put under a ban for some grave act of 
'defilement Ls a source of income to the Jngirdar Rajas. 

“ 1 believe that Hr. Campbell, the pro cut Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that 
“there is no such thing as a distinct Rajput tick ; that iu former times, before ca-tc distinctions 
“ had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head ro.-e to royal rank became in 
“ time Rajput. 

“ This is certainly the conclusion to which many fa< ts point with regard to the Rajputs of 
“these hills. Two of the old royal and now e.cntially Rajput families of this district, viz., 
“ Kotlehr and Bungahal, arc said to be Brahmin by original stock. Hr. Barucs says that in 
“ Kangra the son of a Rajput by a low-ca te woman lakes place as a Rathi : in Scoraj and other 
“ places in the interior of tho hills 1 have met families calling tbein-clvcs Rajputs, and growing 
"into general acceptance as Rajputs, in tl cir own country at least, who e only claim to the title 
“was that their father or grandfather wa tho offspring of a Kunetni by a foreign Brahmin. On 
“ the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, any ouc can observe caste 
“ growing before his eyes ; the noblo is changing iuto a Rajput, the priest into a Brahmin, 
“ the peasant into a Jat ; and so on down to t .« bottom of the calc. The samo procoss was, 
“ I believe, more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from 
“ to-day/’ 

And Kangra is of all parts of the Panjab the place in which the proudest 
and most aneient Rajput blood is to lie found. As Captain Cunningham 
says iii his History of the Sihhs : c ‘ It may be assumed as certain that, had 

“ the conquering Mughals an 1 Pathans been without a vivid belief and an 
l< organised priesthood, they would have adopted Vedisui and become enrolled 
among the Kshatriya or Rajput races.” in Sirsa we have instances of clans 
who were a few generations ago amounted Jat being now generally classed as 
Rajputs, having meanwhile practised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial 
matters, and having abandoned widow marriage ; while the reverse process is 
no less eommon. So the Chauhans of Dehli. are no longer recognized as 
Rajputs since they have begun to mnrrv their widows. Finally, we have, the 
whole traditions of the Panjab tribes of the Jat and Gujar status to the effect 
that they are descended from Rajputs who married below them, ceased to 
seclude their women, or began to practise widow marriage j and tho fact that 
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one and the same tribe is often known as Rajput where it has, and as Jat where 
it has not risen to political importance. 

339. But it is possible for Rajputs and Jats to fall still lower. The 
Sahnsars of Hnshyarpur were admittedly Rajputs till only a few generations 
ago, when they took to growing vegetables, and now rank with Arains. 

Some of the Tarkhans, Lohars, and Nais of Sirsa are known to have been Jats 
or Rajputs who within quite recent times have taken to the hereditary 
occupations of these castes ; and some of the Chauhans of Karnal, whose 
fathers were born Rajputs, have taken to weaviug and become Shekhs. So 
too the landowning castes can rise. A branch of the Wattu Rajputs of the 
Satluj, by an affectation of peculiar sanctity, have in the course of a few 
generations become Bodlas, and now deny their Rajput and claim QureskPs 
origin ; and already the claim is commonly admitted. A clan of Alurs in 
Rewari has begun to seclude their women and abandon widow marriage ; they 
no longer intermarry with the other Ahfrs, and will presently be reckoned a 
separate caste 5 and there is a Kharral family lately settled in Bahawalpiu* who 
have begun to affect peculiar holiness and to many only with each other, and 
their next step will certainly be to claim Arab descent. The process is going 
on daily around us, and it is certain that what is now taking place is only 
what has always taken place during the long ages of Indian history. The 
ease with which Saiyads are manufactured is proverbial, and some of our 
highest Rajput tribes are beginning in the Salt-range to claim Mughal or 
Arab origin. On the frontier the dependence upon occupation of what there 
most nearly corresponds with caste, as distinct from tribe, is notorious. A 
M£chhi is a Machhi so long as he catches fish, and a Jat directly he lays hold 
of a plough. There are no Rajputs because there are no Rajas ; and those 
who are notoriously of pure Rajput descent are Jats because they till the land. 

Among the artisan and menial tribes the process is still more common, 
and the chapter on this section of the community abounds with instances. 

One Chamdr takes to weaving instead of leather- working and becomes a 
Chamar- Julaha ; presently he will be a Julaha pure and simple : another does 
the same and becomes a Rangreta or a Bunia : a Chuhra refuses to touch 
night-soil and becomes a Musalli or a Kutana. Within the castes the same 
process is observable. The Cinindar Chamar will not eat or marry with the 
Jatia Chamar because the latter works in the hides of inqmre animals; one [P. 17 < 
section of the Kumhars will hold no communion with another because the 
latter burn sweepings as fuel ; a third section has taken to agriculture and 
looks down upon both. In all these and- a thousand similar instances the sec- 
tions are for all practical purposes distinct castes, though the caste name', being 
based upon and expressive of the hereditary occupation, is generally retained 
where the main occupation is not changed. Indeed I have my doubts whether, 
setting aside the absolutely degrading occupations such as scavengering, the 
caste does not follow the occupation in the case of even each individual among 
these artisan and menial castes much more generally than we suppose, We 
know next to nothing about their organisation, and I do not pretend to make 
anything more than a suggestion. But it is certain that these lower castes have 
retained the organisation of the guild in extraordinary completeness long after 
the organisation of the tribe or caste has almost completely died out among 
the landowning classes whom they serve. And it may be, especially in towns 
and cities, that this organisation is meant to protect the craft in the absence 
of the bond of common descent, and that men belonging by birth to other 
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castes and occupations may on adopting a new occupation be admitted to the 
fraternity which follows it. 

340. The nature and evolution of the institution of caste. — Thus we see 
that in India, as in all countries, society is arranged in strata which are based 
upon differences of social or political importance, or of occupation. But here 
the classification is hereditary rather than individual to the persons included 
under it, and an artificial standard is added which is peculiar to caste and 
which must be conformed with on pain of loss of position, while the rules 
which forbid social intercourse between castes of different rank render it 
infinitely diffieult to rise in the scale. So too, the classification being here- 
ditary, it is next to impossible for the individual himself to rise ; it is the 
tribe or section of the tribe that alone can improve its position; and this it can 
do only after the lapse of several generations, during which time it must aban- 
don a lower for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary 
rules, affect social exclusiveness or special sanctity, or separate itself after 
some similar fashion from the body of the caste to which it belongs. The 
whole theory of society is that occupation and caste are hereditary; and the 
presumption that caste passes unchanged to the descendants is exceedingly 
strong. But the presumption is one which can be defeated, and has already 
beeu and is nowin process of being defeated in numberless instances. As in 
all other countries and among all other nations, the graduations of the social 
scale are fixed ; but society is not solid but liquid, and portions of it are 
continually rising and sinking and changing their position as measured by 
that scale ; and the only real difference between Indian society and that of 
other countries in this respect is, that the liquid is much more viscous, the 
friction and inertia to be overcome infinitely greater, and the movement there- 
fore far slower and more dilticult in the former than in the latter. This 
friction and inertia are largely due to a set of artificial rules which have been 
grafted on to the social prejudices common to all communities by the peculiar 
form which caste has taken in the Brahminical teachings. But there is every 
sign that these rules are gradually relaxing Sikhism did much to weaken 
them in the centre of the Pan jab, while they can now hardly be said to exist 
on the purely Mahomedan frontier ; and I think that we shall see a still 
more rapid change under the influences which our rule has brought to bear 
upon the society of the Province. Our disregard for inherited distinctions have 
already done something, and the introduction of railways much more, to 
loosen the bonds of caste. It is extraordinary how incessantly, in reporting 
customs, my correspondents note that the custom or restriction is fast dying 
out. The liberty enjoyed by the people of the Western Panjab is extending 
to their neighbours in the east, and especially the old tribal customs are 
gradually fading away. There cannot be the slighest doubt that in a few 
generations the materials for a study of caste as an institution will be infinite- 
ly less complete than they are even now. 

341. Thus, if my theory be correct, we have the following steps in the 
process by which caste has been evolved in the Panjab — (1) the tribal 
divisions common to all primitive societies ; (2) the guilds based upon hereditary 
occupation common to the middle life of all communities ; (3) the exaltatiou 
of the priestly office to a degree unexampled in other countries ; (4) the 
exaltation of the Levitical blood by a special insistence upon the necessarily 
hereditary nature of occupation ; (5) the preservation and support of this 
principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu creed or cosmo- 
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gony of a purely artificial set of rules, regulating marriage and intermarriage, 
declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and polluting, and 
prescribing the conditions and degree of social intercourse permitted between 
the several castes. Add to these the pride of social rank and the pride of 
blood which are natural to mau, and win h alone could reconcile a nation to 
restrictions at once irksome from a domestic ann burdensome from a material 
point of view ; and it is hardly to be wondered at that caste should have 
assumed the rigidity which distinguishes it in India. 

342. The tribal type of caste. — Thus caste in the Panjab is based pri- 
marily upon occupation, and given that the occupation is that most respect- 
able of all occupations, the owning and cultivation of land, upon political 
position. But there are other forms which are assumed by caste, or at least 
by what most nearly corresponds with it in some parts of the Province, which 
may in general be referred to two main types. The first type is based upon 
community of blood ; the second is a trades-guik] pure and simple. Both are 
strictly analogous to caste proper ; but the existence of both in their present 
forms appears to be due to the example of those Musalman nations who have 
exerted such immense influence in the Panjab, and both differ from caste 
proper in the absence of those artificial restrictions which are the peculiar 
product of Brahminism. The purest types of the ethnic or national caste are 
the Pathans and Biloches, both untainted by any admixture of Hindu feeling 
or custom. Here the fiction which unites the caste, race, nation, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, is that of common descent from a traditional 
ancestor. In the main it is something n ore than a fiction, for if the common 
ancestor be mythical, as he probably is, there is still a very real bond of 
common origin, common habitat, co union customs and modes of thought, 
and tribal association continued through several centuries, which holds these 
people together. But even here the stock is not even professedly pure. 

It will be seen from my description of the two great frontier races whom 
I have quoted as types, that each of them includes in its tribal organisa- 
tion affiliated tribes of foreign origin, who sometimes but by no means 
always preserve the tradition of their separate descent, but are recognised C p - 
to the full as being, and for all practical purposes actually are Biloch 
or Pathan as truly as are the tribes who have certainly sprung from the 
parent stock. Still more is this the case with the Mughal, Shekh, and 
Saiyad, who are only strangers in the land. " Last year I was a weaver, this 
“ year I am a Shekh ; next year if prices rise I shall he a Saiyad.” The process 
of manufacture in these cases is too notorious for it to be necessary for me to 
insist npon it ; and so long as the social position of the new claimant is 
worthy of the descent he elai: is, the true Mu dials, Shekhs, and Saivads, after 
waiting for a generation or so till the absurdity of the story is not too obvious, 
accept the fiction and admit the brand new brother into their fraternity. 

Throughout the Western Plains, and in a somewhat lower degree through- 
out the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, where Islam has largely superseded 
Brahminism and where the prohibition against marriage with another caste is 
almost universally neglected, we find the distribution of the landowning classes 
based upon tribe rather than upon caste. The necessity for community of pre- 
sent caste as a condition of intermarriage having disappeared, the more com- 
prehensive classification of caste has become a mere tradition of ancestral 
status, and the immediate question is, not is a man a Bajput or a Jat, but is 
he a Sial or a Chhadhar, a Janjua or a Manilas. The restrictions upon inter- 
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marriage are in actual practice almost as strict as ever ; but they are based 
upon present social rank, without reference to the question whether that rank 
has yet received the impress or sanction of admission into the caste with which 
it would correspond. In fact the present tendency even in the case of Rajputs, 
and still more in that of lower castes of Indian origin, is markedly to reject 
their original Hindu caste, and to claim connection with the Mughal con- 
querors of their country or the Arab founders of their faith. Thus we have 
no broad classification of the people under a few great castes with their 
internal division into tribes, such as we find in the Hindu portion of the 
Panjab ; or rather this classification is of far less importance, being little more 
than a memory of origin, or a token of a social rank which is more precisely 
expressed by the tribal name. 

343. The effect of occupation upon the tribal form of caste.— So too, the 
lines whieh separate occupations one from another are relaxed. In the case of 
£he impure occupations which render those who follow them outcasts, this is 
not indeed the case. The Pathan who should become a scavenger would uo 
longer be recognised as a Pathan, though he might still claim the name ; 
indeed, as already pointed out in the Chapter on Religion, the prejudice is 
carried into the very mosque, and the outcast who has adopted Islam is not 
recognised as a Musalraan unless at the same time he abandon Lis degrading 
occupation. But the taint is not so markedly hereditary, nor is the prejudice 
against menial occupations or handicrafts generally so strong. A Pathan who 
became a weaver would still remain a Pathan, and would not be thought to be 
polluted ; though, as in all countries, lie would be held to have fallen in the 
social scale, and the better class of Pathan would not give him his daughter to 
wife. In fact the difference between the condition of a Pathan who took to 
weaving on the frontier and the Rajput who took to weaving in the Debli 
Territory, would be precisely that between taste in India and social standing 
in Europe. The degradation would not in the case of the former be cere- 
monial or religious, nor would it be hereditary save in the sense that the 
children would be born in a lower condition of life ; hut the immediate and 
individual loss of position would be as real as among the strictest castes of the 
Hindus. Thus we find on the frontier men of all castes engaging from 
poverty or other necessity in all occupations save those of an actually degrad- 
ing nature. Between these two extremes of the purely Mahomedan customs 
of the Indus and the purely Hindu customs of the Jamna we meet with a 
very considerable variety of intermediate conditions. Yet the change is far 
less gradual than might have been supposed probable, the break from Islam to 
Brahminisin, from tribal position and freedom of occupation to the more rigid 
restraints of caste, taking place with some suddenness about the meridian of 
Lahore, where the great rivers enter the fertile zone and the arid grazing 
grounds of the West give place to the arable plains of the East. The 
submontane zone retains its social as well as its physical characteristics 
much further west than do the plains which lie below it, and here the 
artificial restrictions of caste can hardly be said to cease till the Salt-range is 
crossed. 

Closely allied with these tribal or ethnic communities based npon identity 
\ of recent descent, is the asso.iation which binds together small colonies of 
foreign immigrants under names denoting little more than their origin. Such 
are the Purbi, the Kashmiri, the Bangali. These people have their own dis- 
tinctions of easte and tribe in the countries whence they came. But isolation 
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from their fellows in a land of strangers hinds them together in closer union. 
The Puvbi is a Purbi to the people of the Panjab, and nothing more ; and in 
many cases this looseness of classification spreads to the people themselves, and 
they begin to class themselves as Pnrbi and forget their original divisions. 
Examples may be found even nearer home. The Hindu is a small class on 
the frontier, and lie is generically classed as Kirar without regard to his caste. 
The men of the Bagar are strangers in the P injab, and they are commonly 
known as Bagri irrespective of whether they are Jats or Kajputs. Many more 
instances of similar confusion might he given. Even community of creed, 
where the numbers concerned are small, constitutes a bond which cannot be 
distinguished from that of caste. The resident Sikhs on the Peshawar 
frontier are a easte for all practical purposes; while the case of the Bishnois of 
Hariana who are chiefly recruited from two very different castes is still more 
striking. 

344. The trades-guild type of caste.— 1 The second type which I have 
included together with castes proper and the western tribes in my easte tables, 
is almost precisely the trades-guild of Europe in the middle ages. And it 
again owes its existence very largely to the prevalence of Mahomedan ideas. 
It is found chiefly in the larger cities, and is almost alwavs known bv a 
Persian or Arabic name. The class of Darzis or tailors is a good example* of 
what I mean. Here the caste organisation, the regulations of the fraternity, 
and the government by common eouuci or panchdyat are as complete as 
among the true castes. Bnt there is no longer even the fiction of common 
origin, and the only bond which unites the members of the guild is that of 
common occupation — a bond which is severed when the occupation is aban- 
doned and renewed when it is resumed. 1 have already said that I am not at 
all sure whether this is not the case with the ; rtisan c astes in general in a far 
greater degree than is commonly suppose I. It app< ars to me that in the case 
of the menial and artisan classes the real caste is what 1 have already noticed, 
and shall presently describe more particularly, under the name of the section j 
and that the caste name is often merely a generic term used to include all who 
follow the same occupation. If the numerous agricultural trbes of the Indus 
who are included under the generic term Jat observed easte distinctions and 
refused to eat together and intermarry, we should have a state of things corre- 
sponding exactly with what we find throughout the Province among the 
industrial classes, where each so-called caste comprises under a common 
occupational term a number of sections of different geographical origin and of 
different habits, who refuse to hold communion with one another, and are for 
all practical purposes separate castes. But even here tin distinction is often 
based upon minor differences in the occupation or in the mode of following it ; 
and community of origin in the remote past is often, though by no means 
always, admitted. And even if my suggestion be well-founded, there is still 
this cardinal distinction, that in the case of the caste or scctio 1 of the caste the 
basis of the organisation is hereditary, and the stranger is admitted voluntarilv 
and deliberately ; whereas in the case of the guild there is no pretence to com- 
munity of blood, and anybody foil own ; the craft is admitted almo. t as a 
matter of right. To this class probably belong the Mullah, the Qassab, the 
Sabzi -farosh, the Mashqi when not a J hi n war, the Nungar, and many of 
those quasi-castes of whom I have to say that I cannot tell whether the name 
signifies anything more than the occupation of the people included under it. 
boinewhat similar to these are the followers of divers occupations which are 
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almost if not altogether confined, in the east of the Province at least, to tlie 
members of a single caste, of w hich the chapter on artisan and menial castes 
furnishes so manv examples. The Bbarbhunja is almost always, I believe, a 
Jhinwar; the Jarrah is almost always a Nai; but it would not. have been safe 
to class them as Jhinwar and Nai respectively, and so I have shown them 
separately in my tables. Yet another form of quasi-caste is afforded by the 
religious and ascetic orders of fakirs which, in the absence of all pretence of 
community of 1 lood and the purely voluntary nature of their association, are 
somewhat analogous to the trades-guild. These men abandon caste properly 
so called on entering the order to which they belong ; but it would have been 
absurd to omit them altogether or to show them under <r Miscellaneous,” and 
I have therefore ranked ther in my tables as castes. Many of them are sub- 
ject to some form of authority which is exercised by the order in its corporate 
capacity ; but many of them are absolutely free from restrictions of any kind, 
and the word caste is not really applicable to these classes. 

345. Different types included in the caste-table'.— Thus the figures of 
m} r tables of tribes and castes include groups formed upon several very distinct 
types. There is the true caste in the Brahminical sense of the term, the 
Brahman, Rajput, Banya, and so forth ; the tribe or race based upon common 
blood, such ns the Pathan, Biloeh, Katina ; there is the colony of foreigners 
like the Purl i and Kashmiri, or of believers in a strange creed like the Bishnoi ; 
there is the true occupational ca«te such as the Nai, the Cham fir, and the 
Chuhra ; there is the common trades-guild like the Darzi and the Qasstfb ; 
there is the occupation pure and simple as the Jarrah and G ha rami ; there is 
the ascetic order as the Gosain and Ninnala; and besides these there are all 
possible intermediate stages. Moreover, the name which is applied to a true 
caste or race in one part of the Panjab, in another merely signifies an occupa- 
tion ; of which fact Amin and Biloeh are two notable examples, the first 
meaning nothing more than a market -gardener in the Salt-range Tract, the 
latter little more than a eamehnan in the centre of the Province, and each in 
either case including an indefinite number of castes or tribes with nothing but 
community of occupation to connect them. 

346. Effect of conversion upon caste.— At the beginning of this chap- 
ter I stated, admittedly as an exaggeration of the truth, that caste has little 
necessary connection with the Hindu religion, and that conversion from 
Hinduism to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect upon it. I shall 
now consider how far that statement lias to be modified. I have attempted to 
show in the preceding paragraphs that pride of blood, especially in the upper, 
and shame of occupation, especially in the lower classes, are in all societies the 
principal factors which regulate social rank; and that when Brahminism 
developed caste, all that it did was to bind the two together, or at least to pre- 
vent the dissolution of the tie which bound them and which would have 
broken down in the ordinary course of social evolution, and while thus perpe- 
tuating the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation and social status, 
to hedge it round and strengthen it by a network of artificial rules and restric- 
tions which constitute the only characteristic peculiar to the institution of 
caste. This I take to constitute the only connection between Hinduism and 
caste; and it is obvious, that these restrictions and prejudices once engrafted 
on the social system, mere change of creed has no necessary effect whatever 
upon their nature or their operation. As a fact in the east of the Panjab con- 
version has absolutely no effect upon the caste of the convert. The Musalman 
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R&jput, Gujar, or Jat is for all social, tribal, political, and administrative pur- 
poses exactly as much a Rajput, Gujar or Jat as bis Hindu brother. His 
social customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions are unrelaxed, bis rules of 
marriage and inheritance unchanged ; and almost the only difference is that he 
shaves his sealplock and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the Makome- 
dan creed in a mosque, and adds the Musalman to the Hindu wedding cere- 
mony. As I have already shown in the chapter on Religion, he even worships 
the same idols as before, or has only lately ceased to do so. 1 

u' 347. The fac t is that the people are bound by social and tribal custom 
far more than ^ y any rules of religion. Where the whole tone and feeling of 
the countrywide is Indian, as it is in the Eastern Panjiib, the Musalman is 
simply the Hindu with a difference. Where that tone and feeling is that of 
the country beyond the Indus, as it is on the Panjab frontier, the Hindu even 
is almost as the Musalman. The difference is national rather than religious. 
The laxity allowed by Mahomet in the matter of intermarriage has no effect 
upon the Musalman Jat of the Dekli division, for he has already refused to 
avail himself even of the smaller license allowed by the Hindu priests and 
scriptures, and bound himself by tribal rules far stricter than those of either 
religion. But the example of the Pathan aiul the Biloch has had a very great 
effect upon the .lat of the Multan division; and he recognises, not indeed 
the prohibitions of Mahomet,— or rather not only them, for they represent the 
irreducible minimum,* — but the tribal rules of his frontier neighbours, more 
strict than those of bis religion but less strict than those of his nation. 
I believe that the laxity of the rules and restrictions imposed by the customs 
of eastes and tribes which is observable in the Western Pan jab, and among the 
Hindus no less than among the Musalmans, is due far more to the example 
of the neighbouring frontier tribes than to the mere change of faith. The 
social and tribal customs of the eastern peasant, whether Hindu or Musalman, 
are those of India; while in the west the people, whether Hindu or Musalman, 
have adopted in great measure, though 1 >y no means altogether, the social and 
tribal customs of Afghanistan and Bilochistan. In both cases those rules and 
customs are tribal or national, rather than religious. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that both the artificial rales of 
Hindu caste, and the tribal customs which bind both Hindu and Musalman, have 
lately begun to relax, and with far greater rapidity among the Musalmans 
than among the Hindus. And this difference is no doubt really due to the 
difference in religion. There has been within the last 30 years a great 
Musalman revival in the Panjab; education has spread, and with it a more 
accurate knowledge of the rales of the faith • and there is now a tendency 
which is day by day growing stronger, to substitute the law of Islam for tribal 
custom in all matters, whether of intermarriage, inheritance, or social 
intercourse. The movement has as yet materially affected only the higher 
and more educated classes ; but there can be little doubt that it is slowly 
working down through the lower grades of society. The effect of conversion to 
Sikhism has already been noticed in the chapter on Religion, as has the effect 
of change of creed upon the menial classes ; and this latter will be dealt with 
more at length in that part of the present chapter which treats of those eastes. 

- 1 This is much less true of the middle classes of the towns and cit ; es. They have no reason to 
be particularly proud of their t a to ; while the superior education and the more varied constitution 
of the urban population weaken the power of tribal custom. In such »a$es the convert not unfre* 
quently takes the title of Skekb : though even here a change of caste name on conversion is pro- 
bably the exception. 
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348. Effect of Islam in strengthening the bonds of caste.— But if the 
adoption of Islam does not absolve the individual from the obligations common 
to his tribe or caste, still less does its presence as such tend to weaken those 
obligations. Indeed it seems to me exceedingly probable that where the 
Musalm&n invasion has not, as in the Western Pan jab, been so wholesale or 
the country of the invaders so near as to change bodily by force of example 
the whole tribal customs of the inhabitants, the Mahomedan conquest of 
Northern India has tightened and strengthened rather than relaxed the bonds 
of caste ; and that it has done this by depriving the Hindu population of their 
natural leaders the Rajputs, and throwing them wholly into the hands of the 
Brahmans. The full discussion of this question would require a far wider 
knowledge of Indian comparative so iology than I possess. But I will briefly 
indicate some considerations which appear to me to point to the probable truth 
of my suggestion. I have said that caste appears to have been far more loose 
and less binding in its earlier form than as it appeared in the later develop- 
ments of Brahminism ; and we know that, at least in the earlier and middle 
stages of Hinduism, the contest between the Brahman and the Rajput for the 
social leadership of the people was prolonged and severe (see Muir's Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. I). The Mahomedan invaders found in the Rajput Princes 
political enemies whom it was their business to subdue and to divest of 
authority ; but the power of the Brahmans threatened no danger to their rule, 
and that they left unimpaired. The Bvaliminic influence was probably never 
so strong in the Paujab as in many other parts of India ; brrt it is markedly 
strongest in the Dehli Territory, or in that portion of the Province in which, 
lying under the very shadow of the Mughal conrt, Rajput power was most 
impossible. Moreover, it is curious that we find the institutions and restrictions 
of caste as such most lax, and a state of society most nearly approaching that 
which existed in the earlier epoch of Hinduism, in two very dissimilar parts 
of the Panjab. One is the Indus frontier, where Mahomedanism reigns 
supreme; the other is thcHvangra hills, the most exclusively Hindu portion of 
the Province. On the Indus we l ave the Saiyad and the Pir, the elass of 
Ulama or divines who take the place of the Brahman ; the Pathfin or Biloeh 
as the ease may be, who correspond with the Kshatriya ; the so-called Jat, 
who is emphatically the u people y> or Vaisya in the old sense of the word, and 
includes all the great mass of husbandmen of whatever caste they may be, 
Awans, Jats, Rajputs and the like, who cannot pretend to Kshatriya rank; 
the Kii\4r or trader of whatever east >, Banya, Ivhatri, or Arora, corresponding 
with the later use of Vaisya ; the artisan or Sudra ; and the outcast or 
Mlechehha. The two last classes 1 ave no generic names ; but the three first 
correspond almost exactly with the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya 
of the middle Hindu scriptures, nor are the boundaries of these divisions more 
rigorously fixed than we find them in those scriptures. The other portion of 
the Province in which caste restrictions are most loose and caste divisions most 
general and indefinite is the Ksingia hills; or precisely the only part of the 
Panjab into which Mahomedani m has found no entrance, in which 
Mahomedan ideas have had no in Iuem e, in which Hinduism has remained 
absolutely sheltered from attack fro n without, and in which the oldest Rajput 
dynasties in India have preserved tl . ir supremacy unbroken up to within the 
last eighty years. On the Indus we appear to have caste as it is under the * 
Mahomedan, on the Jamna as it is under the Brahman, and in the Himalayas 
of Kangra as it is under the Rajput. The state of caste relations in the 
Kangra hills is fully described under the heads of Jats in general, Rajputs of 
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the Eastern Hills, Thakars ami Rdthis, Kanets, and Hill Menials. The whole 
matter is summed up in the quotation from Mr. Lyall given on page 175. 
Here the Rajput is the fountain of honour, and the very Br&hman is content 
to accept rank at his hands. Mr. Barnes writes of the Kangra Brahmans : — 

" The hills, as I have already stated, were the seats of petty independent princes, and in every 
“ principality the Brahmans are arranged into classes of different degrees of purity. The Raja was 
“ always considered the fountain of all honour, and his classification, made probably at the counsel 
“ of his religious advisers, was held binding upon the brotherhood. In these graduated lists no 
“account was ever taken of the zamindar Brahmins, as they were contemptuously styled ; — they 
“ were left to themselves in ignoble obscurity. Thus, in the days of Raja Dharm * Chand, the two 
“ great tribes of Kangra Brahmins,— the ‘ Nngarkotias ’ (from Naga'rkot, the ancient name of 
“Kangra) and the ‘ Batehrus,’— were formally sub-divided into clans. Of the Xagarkotias 
“ Dharm Chand established 13 different families, of which, at the risk of being considered tedious, 

“ I subjoin a catalogue.” 

So we find the Rdja of Kangra bribed to elevate a caste in the social 
scale; and tbe Raja of Alwar making a new easte of a section of the Minas, 
v and prescribing limits to their intermarriage with those who had till then been 
considered their brothers. 

Under Mahomedan rule the Rajput disappeared, and for the Hindu 
population the Brahman took his place. Hence the wide differences between 
easte in Kangra and easte in the Dehli Territory. In the Hills, the very [F 
stronghold at once of Rajput power and of Hindusim in its most primitive 
form, we have the Brahman, but with a wide difference between the Brahman 
who prays and the Brahman who ploughs ; we have the Rajput, a name strictly 
confined to the royal families and their immediate connections, and refused to 
such even of those as soil their hands with the plough ; we have the great 
cultivating class, including the Thakars and R&this°of acknowledged and 
immediate Rajput descent who furnish wives even to the Rajputs themselves, 
and the Rawats, Kanets, and Ghiraths of somewhat lower status ; we have 
the Kirar or Mahajan, including not only traders, but all the Kayaths and the 
derkly elass, and even Brahmans who take to these pursuits ; we have the 
respectable artisan class, the carpenter, mason and water-carrier ; and finally we 
have the Koli or Dagi, the outcast or Mlechchha of the hills. And from top to 
bottom of this social scale, no single definite line can be drawn which shall 
precisely mark off any one caste or grade from the one below it. Each one 
takes its wives from and eats with the one immediately below it, and the 
members of each can, and they occasionally do, rise to the one immediately 
above it. ‘ J 

349. Tribal divisions among th? landowning castes.- Within the 
caste the first great division of the landowning classes is into tribes ; and the 
ri’ihe appears to me to be far more permanent and indestructible than’ the easte. 
i have already shown how in the west of the Panjab the broader distinctions 
of caste have become little more than a tradition or a convenient svmbol for 
social standing, while the tribal groups are the practical units of which the com- 
munity is composed. There is, I fancy, little doubt that when a family or 
section of a caste rises or sinks in the social scale, while it changes the name of 
its easte, it often retains its tribal designation ; indeed it is probable that that 
designation not lmseldom becomes the name of a new caste by which it is to 
be known in future. Thus the widow-marrying Ckaukan Rajputs of Dehli are 
now known as Ckauhans, and not as Rajputs ; while their brethren of the next 
district, Karnal, who have not infringed the caste rule, are known as Rajputs, 
and only secondarily as Chauhan Rajputs. This theory is in accordance with 
the tradition by which the constant recurrence of tnbal names in different 
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castes is accounted for by the people themselves. The Cbauhan Gujars, for 
instance, will tell you that their ancestor was a Cbauhan Rajput who married 
a Gujar woman ; and that his descendants retained the tribal name, while sink- 
ing to the rank of Gu jars owing to his infringement of caste regulations. 1 
Indeed this is simply the process which we see in actual operation before onr 
very eyes. As I have already remarked, the same trihe is known as Rajput in 
a tract where it has, and as Jat in a tract where it lias not risen to political 
importance; but the tribal name, indicating a far stronger and more enduring 
bond than that of common caste, still remains to both. Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out how two considerations gradually tend to be substituted 
for or added to the tie of common descent as the basis of tribal unity, 
common occupation of land, and common subjection to tribal authority. He 
writes : — 

" From tlic moment when a tribal community settle* ilown fiually upon a definite space of 
“land, the land begins to he the basis of society instead of tlio kin?liip. The change is exceed- 
“ ingly gradual, and in some particulars it has not even now been fully accomplished ; but it has 
“ been going on through the whole course of history. The constitution of the family throngh 
“ actual blood relationship is of cour t an observable fact j but for all groups of men larger than 
" the family, the land on which they live tends to hccome the bond ot' union between them, at 
“ the expense of kinship ever more and more vaguely conceived.” A ad again—** Kinship as the 
f< tie hinding communities together tends to be regarded as the same thing with subjection to com- 
,c mou authority. The notions of Power and Consanguinity blend, but they in nowise supersede 
“ one another.” 

The institution of Jiamsdycth among the Biloches and Pathaus, by which 
refugees from one tribe who claim the protection of the chief of another 
tribe are affiliated to, and their descendants become an integral part of the 
latter, is an admirable example of the second of these two processes; and in 
the substitution of land for Mood as the basis of tribal unity, we very probably 
find the explanation of that standing puzzle of Indian tribal tradition, how the 
common ancestor managed to conquer the tribal territory single-handed, or 
how, if he had followers, it happens that all the living members of the tribe 
trace their descent from him, while the lineage of those followers is nowhere 
discoverable. 

350. Within the tribe the same basis of sub-division is often found to 
exist, the clans being apparently territorial, while the smaller septs are pro- 
bably founded upon real descent. In fact it is exceedingly difficult to draw* 
the line between tribe and clan, except where the two are connected by the 
present occupation of common territory and subjection to a common "tribal 
authority. When a section of a great tribe such as the Punwar R&jputs 
separates from the parent tribe and acquires for itself a new territory as did 
the Sials, the section becomes for all practical purposes a new and indepen- 
dent tribe, and the memory of the old tribe is to the new one what caste is 
to tribes in the west, a mere tradition of origin. So when a member of a 
tribe rises to such importance as to become independent of tribal authority, 
he practically founds a new tribe, even though he may still occupy the 
territory formerly held as part of the old tribal domain ; as, for instance, 
appears to have been the case with the Barar section of the Sidhu Jats. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of the degree in which tribal divisions 
depend upon political and territorial independence, is afforded by the Biloch 

1 There is another possible explanation of the tradition, and that is that the caste waa inherited 
in the female line. There is no inconsiderable weight of evidence to show that this was the 
custom, at any rate among certain classes, within comparatively recent times. But tlis matter, 
like all other similar matters, needs further examination. 

C 
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tribes, who were orginally five. Of these two, the Rind and Lashari, rose 
to prominence and divided the nation into two corresponding sections. As 
time went on the nation broke up into a number of independent tribes, each 
with a separate territory and organisation of its own ; and now, though every 
Biloch refers himself to either Rind or Lashari stock, the names are but a 
tradition of origin, and in the Pan jab at least no Rind or Lashari tribe can 
be said to exist as such. The groups of tribes found in different parts of the 
Province who claim common descent from some one of the great Rajput races, 
the Bhatti, Chauhan, Pnnwar, and the like, are instances of the same process. 

The local tribes are now independent units, and can hardly be included under 
the original tribal name save as a symbol of origin. Thus the line of demar- 
cation between tribe and elan is no better defined than is that between caste 
and tribe. As soon as a section of a caste abandons the customs of the parent 
stock, whether as regards hereditary occupation or social habits, it tends to 
become a new caste. As soon as a clan separates itself from the territory and 
organisation of the parent tribe, it tends to become a new tribe. Where 
the Indian tribal and caste restrictions upon intermarriage are still observed, j- p 
the best definition would probably be obtained by taking endogamy and 
exogamy as the differentia} of the caste and tribe respectively ; a caste being 
the smallest group outside which, and a tribe the largest group within which 
marriage is forbidden. But in a great part of the Panjab this test does not 
apply. 

351. Tribal divisions among the priestly and mercantile castes.— In the 

case of the castes or classes who, not being essentially landowners, possess no 
political or territorial organisation, the basis of tribal division is very different. 
Here we have no compact tribes based upon real or fictitious community of 
blood and occupying tribal territories. The Brahman has almost invariably 
accompanied his clients in their migrations; and indeed it will sometimes be 
found that the Brahmans of a tribe or of a group of village communities, 
being too small in number to be independent, have kept up the connection with 
their place of origin long after it has fallen into neglect or even oblivion 
among the landowning communities with whom they dwell. Thus we find 
» Brahmans of different gotras or elans scattered haphazard over the country 
without any sort of tribal localization, and the same is true of the mercantile 
classes also. In both eases the divisions are wholly based upon real or 
imaginary common descent. The gotras of the Brahmans, the clans of the 
Khatris and Aroras are innumerable ; but they are not localised, and are there- 
fore probably more permanent than are the territorial tribes of the landowners. 
This al senee of tribal organisation is perhaps one of the reasons whv, of all 
classes of the community, the Brahmans and traders observe most strictly the 
artificial rales which preserve the integrity of caste organisation. How far 
the Brahminieal gotra is really tribal is a distinct question to which I shall 
presently return. 

But in the case of both the priestly and the mercantile classes, we find 
that their castes are broken up into sections, too large and too devoid of 
cohesion to be called tribes, and approaching much more nearly to separate 
castes, both in the actual effect of the divisions upon social intercourse and 
intermarriage, and probably also in their origin. These divisions are generally 
known by geographical designations, sueh as the Gaur Brahmans of the 
ancient Gaur and the Sarsut Brahmans of the Saraswati and the Panjab, the 
Uttar&dhi Aroras of the north and the Dakhani Aroras of the south, the 
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Agarwal Banyas of Agroha and the Oswal Banyas of Osia. But the present 
distinction between these sections is as a rule based upon difference of social and 
religions, customs. It is not unnatural that, in the course of ages, the strictness 
with which the artificial restrictions which regulate social and caste matters 
are observed should vary in different parts of the country ; and it is no less 
natural that, where the two standards come into contact, those whose standard 
is the stricter should look down upon those whose practice is more lax. The 
Gaiu Brahman sees with horror his Sarsut brother eat bread from the hands of 
other than Brahmans, and do a thousand things which to him would be pollution. 
The result is that the Gaur refuses to cat or intermarry with the Sarsut, and 
that for all practical purposes the sections are not one but two castes ; far 
more so indeed than, for instance, the Jat and the Gujar. Nor does it seem 
to me impossible that these sections may in some cases represent real diversity 
of race or origin ; that the Gaurs may have been the Brahmans of Gaur 
and the Sarsuts the Brahmans of the Panjab, both called Brahmans because 
they were priests, but having nothing else in common. Again, among some 
of the Panjab trading castes great sections have been fixed within recent times, 
which arc based not upon geographical distribution, blit upon voluntary diver- 
gence of social custom. Such arc the great Dhaighar, Charzati and other 
sections of the Khatris described under that caste heading. Throughout all 
these great sections, whether geographical or social, the same tribal divisions are 
commonly found unchanged. The tribes or clans of the Gaur and Sarsut 
Brahmans, of the Uttaradhi and Dakhani Aroras, of the Agarwal and Oswal 
Banya are in great part identical. Now where these divisions are really tribal, 
and based upon common descent, this must mean that the tribal divisions 
preceded the divergence of custom which resulted in the formation of what 
1 have here called sections, and that the original stock was one and the same. 
But where, as is often the ease, they are mere Brahmnieal gotras , 1 do not 
think that this necessarily follows. 1 

352. Tribal divisions among artisan and menial castes.— Among the 
artisan and menial castes we find precisely the same great sections, based either 
upon differences of custom which in turn depend upon geographical distribu- 
tion or, 1 believe in very many cases indeed, upon difference of origin, one 
section of an industrial caste being descended from Jats who have sunk in the 
social scale, another perhaps from Ahfrs, while a third is the original stock to 
which the industry has been hereditary beyoud the memory of the tribe. The 
Chamar of the middle Satluj will not intermarry with the Jatia Chamar of 
the Dehli Territory because the latter works in the skins of impure animals ; 
the Suthar carpenter from Sindh looks down upon and abstains from marriage 
with the Khati of the Alalwa ; and so forth throughout the list. Among the 
menial castes moreover, as among the priestly and mercantile, we have a double 
classification : and by the side of the great sections we find what correspond 
with tribal divisions. But among the menial castes, or at least among those 
who occupy the position of hereditary village servants, I believe that these 
divisions often have their origin rather in allegiance to the trihal master than 
in any theory of common descent. It has often been noticed that the menial 
castes denote then- tribal sub-divisions by names famous in political history, 
such as Bhatti, Ivhokhar or Chauhan j and our present papers furnish abundant 
instances. Now on the frontier a Lohar who is attached to the village of 
the Muhammadzai tribe will call himself Lohar Muhammadzai, while one 

1 See further section 853 on the next pa ge. 
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who lives in the service of the Daulalkhel will call himself Lobar Daulatkhel. 
There can he no doubt that the connection between the village menials and 
the agricultural communities whom they serve was m old times hereditary and 
not voluntary, and that the former were in every sense of the word adsc) ipU 
ukb<2. In fact, as I shall presently explain in greater detail, we stiU tmd 
the tribal organisation of the territorial owners of a tract perpetuated in 
e-reat integrity by the territorial organisation of the village menials, where 
all hut its memory has died out among their masters. It seems to me more 
than probable that in old davs, when menials were hound more closely to the 
tribes' thev served, the names of those tribes were used to distinguish the 
several groups of menials ; and that for instance Chamars serving Bhattis 
would be ealled Chamvir tribe Bhatti, and those serving Khokhars called 
Chamdr tribe Khokhar. When the bonds grew less rigid and a change ol 
masters became possible, the old name would be retained though the reason 
for it had eeased to exist, and thus we should find Bhatti and Khokhar 
Chamars scattered throughout the Provinee. In fact the process would be 
simply another instance of that substitution of the idea of subjection to a 
common authority for that of common blood as the basis of tribal . division, 
regarding which I have already quoted Sir II. Maine's language in section 
:349. 



353. The Brahminical gotras. — I have said that among the priestly and 
mercantile eastes we find a set of divisions corresponding with the true 
tribal divisions of the landowning classes, which runs through the great 
geographical or social sections which I have described above. These divisions 
are, among the Ivhatris and Aroras, in all probability real tribes denoting 
common descent, or at any rate special association of some sort, at an earlier 
stage in the history of the caste, of the ancestors of all those who now 
bear the same tribal name. Among the Brahmans and Bauvas these divisions 
are known as gotras , and it is not so certain that their origin, among the 
Banyas at least, is tribal. The word gotra , more commonly known under 
the corrupted form of got, means a family or lineage, the descendants from 
a common ancestor, and it also means a flock, those who shelter within a 
common fold. The Brahmans say that their gotras are named after the 
great Hindu Rishis, though it does not elearly appear whether the members 
of each gotra elaim descent from the Rishi w hose name it bears as from a 
carnal or as from a spiritual father. It is curious 1 hat 1 he names of many 
of the founders of these gotras occur among the ancient genealogies of the 
prehistoric Rajput dynasties, the Rajas in question being not merely name- 
sakes of, hut distinctly stated to be the actual founders of the gotra ; and 
it would be strange if inquiry were to show that the priestly classes, like 
the menials just discussed, own their tribal divisions to the great families 
to whom their ancestors were attached. 1 At any rale, whatever their origin, 
the Brahminical gotras have among the Brahmans become absolutely heredi- 
tary ; and every Brahman, whether Gaur, Sarsut, Dakaut, or otherwise belongs 
to some one or other of these gotras. Thus, taking these great sections as 
tribes, the gotra is wider than the tribe ; and while new tribes and elans ean 
be and are constantly being formed, no new go'ra is possible. 2 



1 For a curious instance of classification of Brahmans into tribes by the command of a Rajput 
rnler, sec the quotation from Mr. Bnrces given on page 179. [Census Report,] 

9 Is it possible that gotra is a relic of descent through the female Hue, like the corre- 
sponding phpeuomenou among the Australian and Xorth American Indians ? [Census Report.] 
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But the Brahminieal gotra extends far beyond the body of Brahmans ; for 
the theory of the Hindu religion is that every Hindu, whatever be his 
caste, belongs to some one or other of them. The gotra thus defined is used 
onlv at marriage, on the occasion of sankalpa, and in similar formal cere- 
monies; and the great majority of the Hindu peasantry do not so much 
as know that they have a gotra at all, much less what it is. But all the 
stricter Hindu castes, such as the Banyas and Khatris and Aroras, know and 
recognize their gotra. Indeed the Banyas have, so far as I know, no tribal 
divisions within the great sections of Agarwal, Oswal and the like, except these 
Brahminieal gotras . Thus the cpiestion suggests itself whether the universal 
currency of the same set of gotras throughout the whole Brahman easte, and 
their adoption by the Banyas, is not due to a wish to conform with the rule 
of Hinduism just enunciated, rather than to any real community of descent 
denoted by a common gotra. In any case these gotras are of singularly 
little importance. Except to the priests and merchants and to some of the 
stricter and more educated classes they mean little or nothing; while although 
to those priests and merchants they do stand in some degree in the place of 
tribal divisions, yet as they are in no way localised their significance is 
almost wholly religious, and the divisions which are really important among 
these castes are what I have called the great sections. It matters little or 
nothing whether a Brahman, a Banya, or an Arora is of the Gautama or 
of the Bharadwaj gotra ; what we really want to know is whether he is 
Gaur or Sarsut, Agarwal or Oswal, Uttaradhi or Dakhani. The horrible 
trouble and confusion which resulted in the Census from the fact that the 
peasantry of the eastern Pan jab call their tribes by the same word got as 
is commonly used for the Brahminieal gotra , will be noticed presently. 

354. Tribal divisions of women. — A curious question arose in the record 
of tribes in the Census schedules; namely, whether a woman changed her 
father's tribal name for that of her husband on marriage. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Brahminieal gotra follows that of the husband ; and the 
more educated enumerators, knowing this, often objected to record the got 
or tribe of the wife as different from that of the husband. I asked some 
of my friends to make enquiries as to the custom in various parts of the 
Province, but in many eases the got and gotra have evidently been confused 
in their investigations and replies. But on the whole the result seems to 
be as follows. With Brahmans, Banyas, Khatris, kayaths, and Aroras 
the woman's got follows that of her husband. But this is almost certainly 
the Brahminieal gotra. In some of the case* it must be so, as the sec- 
tions do not intermarry, and there is nothing else to change. Among the 
Khatris it would be interesting to know whether a Kapur woman marrying 
a Mahra man would be considered a Kapur or a Malira. Throughout the 
Western Plains Hindus change the clan; but here again they almost all 
belong to the castes mentioned above. In the hills and the sub-montane 
tracts the tribe is certainly changed ; for in the lower hills there is a formal 
ceremony called got kiniala or * ■ the tribal trencher," at which the women of 
the tribe eat with the bride and thus admit her to the community. In the 
eastern districts the tribe is as certainly not changed at marriage, nor does a 
boy change it on adoption. It is born and dies unaltered with both man and 
woman. In Sirsa it does not change, for a man always speaks of his wife by 
her tribal and not by her personal name ; and the same custom obtains among 
the Dehli Gujars. On the other hand in Ffrozpur, which adjoins Sirsa, the 
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custom of got Jamah is said to obtain. Among the Musalmflns of the west 
the tribe does not appear to change by marriage ; but if the wife is of standing 
which is nearly but not quite equal to that of her husband; she is often ad- 
dressed by courtesy as belonging to the tribe of the latter. The point is practi- 
cally important in this way. The diversity of custom which prevails, added to 
the interference of the educated enumerator, makes the record of tribal divisions 
for women of excecdinglv uncertain value; and it would have been better to 
tabulate the males only for the several tribes and clans. At a future Census 
the enumerator should be directed to record the clan or tribe of a married 
woman as stated by her husband, whether the same as his own or different. 

355. The tribal organisation of the people. — An extensive collection of [ p - 
facts beaiing upon the tribal organisation of the people, together with a most 
valuable dissertation on the general subject, will be found in Yob II of 
Mr. Tapper's treatise on Punjab Customary Law. The Panjah affords a pecu- 
liarly complete series of stages between the purely tribal >rganisation of the 
Pathan or Bilocb of the frontier hills and the village communities of the 
Jamna districts. The territorial distribution of the frontier tribes in the 
fastnesses of their native mountains is strictly tribal. Each clan of each tribe 
has a tract allotted to it; and within that tract the families or small groups of 
nearly related families either lead a semi-nomad life, or inhabit rude villages 
round which lie the fields which they cultivate and the rough irrigation works 
which they have constructed. In these they have property, but beyond them 
there are no boundaries iu the common pasture lands of the clan. Where the 
tribe or clan has occupied a tract within our border in sufficient numbers to under- 
take its cultivation, the distribution differ? little from that obtaining beyond the 
border. We have indeed laid down boundaries which mark off areas held by 
groups of families ; but these boundaries are often purely artificial, and include 
hamlets which are united by no common tie and separated from their neigh- 
bours by no line of demarcation save one based upon administrative conveni- 
ence. When however the tribe conquered rather than occupied the tract, 
and its cultivation is still in the bands of the people whom they subjugated, 
we find that they did almost exactly what we have done in the case last 
described. They drew arbitrary boundaries which divided out the land into 
great blocks or village areas, and each clan or section of a clan took one of 
these blocks as its share, left the cultivating population scattered in small 
hamlets over the fields, and themselves occupied central villages of some 
strength and size. These two types are found more or less prevailing through- 
out the Western Plains and Salt-range Tract. But in the great grazing 
grounds we find, perhaps even more commonly than either of these, a third 
type which is not based upon any sort of tribal organisation. A miscellaneous 
collection of cultivators have broken up the land and so acquired rights in it, 
or have been settled by capitalists who acquired grants of land on condition 
of bringing it under cultivation. This form of settlement was especially 
encouraged under Sikh rule ; when the cardinal principle of administration 
was to crush the gentry, to encourage cultivation, and to take so much from 
the actual cultivator as to leave nothing for the landlord. 

356. In the east of the Province we find the village community about 
which so much has been written ; and nowhere perhaps in more vigorous per- 
fection than in the south-eastern districts. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the village community wholly supersedes tribal organisation. 

The tribal maps of the Panjab when published will show how very generally 
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tribes hold compact territories, even where the village communities are 
strongest. IVhere this is the case the villages of the tribe constitute one or 
more thapas, or tribal groups of village communities held together by feudal 
ties and by the fact or fiction of common ancestry. Under the Mughals the 
revenue administrat on used to be based upon these thapas , the revenue being 
assesled upon the group of villages as a whole, and being distributed among 
them by the headmen of the collective villages under the presidency of 
the headman of the parent village. So too, till our time the definite bound- 
aries which now separate each village from its neighbours were very indefi- 
nitely marked even in the cultivated tracts, as is proved by the manner in 
which they zig-zag in and out among the fields ; while in the common 
pastures they were probably almost unknown, as to this day the cattle of 
neighbouring villages belonging to the same tribe graze in common without 
reference to boundaries. The following description of the thapa organisation 
is taken from my settlement report of Karnal. The vigorous organisation 
of the priestly and menial castes, based upon the tribal organisation of their 
clients and masters, is especially interesting with reference to the remarks 
made in sections 351-52. It would he interesting to know whether the same 
holds good with the mercantile castes. 

“ A tribal community having obtained possession of a tract, in course of time it would be 
" inconvenient for them all to live together, and a part of the community would found a new 
“ village, always on the edge of a drainage line from which their tanks would be tilled. Tills pro- 
“ cess would be repeated till the tract became dotted over with villages, all springing originally 
“ from one pareut village. The people de cribe the facts by saying that of several brothers one 
•* settled in one village ami one in another; but this no doubt uicana that the parts of the com- 
“ munity that migrated cou-i ted of integral families or groups of families descended in one 
“ common branch from the ancestor. In this way were divided the many villages known by the 
“ same name, w.th the addition of the words k 1 lan and khurd (big and little). This by no means 
“ implies that kaluu is larger than khurd, but only that the elder branch settled in kalan. 

“ The group of villages eo bound t 'gethor by common descent form a thapa, and are con- 
“ uecled by sub-feudal ties which are till recognized, the village occupied by the descendants of 
“ the common aucest r in the elde-t line being, however .-mall or reduced in circumstances, still 
acknowledged as the head. To thi- day when a headman dies the other villages of the thapa 
“ assemble to imtal his beir, and the turban of the parent village is first tied on his head. When 
“ Trainmans and the brotherhood are fed on the ccca-don of deaths, &c., it is from the thapa 
“ villages that they are eollected ; and the Brahmans of the head village are fed fir>t, and receive 
double fees, £;> among the menial castes, who slill retain an internal organization of far greater 
“ vitality than the higher ea-tes now po se s, the representative of the head village is always tho 
“ foreman of the caste jury which is assembled from the t /apa villages to hear and decide disputes. 
“ In old days the subordinate villages used to pay some small feudal fees to the head village on 
“ the day of the great Di'wali. The head village is still called ‘ the great village,’ the ‘ turban 
• village, ’ ’ the village of origin,’ or ‘ the (tka village,’ ttka being tbe sign of authority formally 
“ impressed in old days on the forehead of the heir of a decease! leader in the presence of the 
“ assembled thapa. In one case a village told me that it had changed its thapa because there 
*’ were so many Brahmans in its original thapa that it found it expensive to feed them. I spoke 
“ to the original ttka village about it, and they said that no village could change its thapa, and 
“ qnoted the proverb 1 ‘ A sou may forget bis sonship ; but not ‘ a mother her motherhood.' ” 

It is enrions to note bow the fiction of common descent is preserved when 
strangers are admitted into these tribal groups or village communities. The 
stranger who receives by gift a share of another's land is called a bkumbhai or 
“earth brother;" and if a landowner of a tribe other than that of the 
original owners is asked how he acquired property in the village, his invariable 
answer is “ they settled me as a brother." 

357. Marriage and intermarriage between tribes. — The restrictions upon 
intermarriage will be given in some detail in Part II of Chapter VII in 

1 Mr. Donie notes that the members of all the villages included in the thapa make offerings 
once a year at the Satti of tbe ti'ka village, (See paragraph 220 supra.) 
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treating of civil condition ; and it is unnecessary to repeat the information 
here. The custom as to intermarriage in the hills will be found described in 
the sections on Rajputs of the eastern hills, Rathis and Rawats, and Kolis and C 1 ’- 
Dagis ; while the curious rule against taking a bride from a village marching 
with one's own has already been discussed in section 136, The marriage 
customs of the people of Karnal will be found minutely described at pages 
127 to 134 of my settlement report on that district. A brief notice of some 
enrious customs will be found in the present chapter under the head of Jats 
of the western sub-montane. The subject is one of great interest and value, 
and sadly needs more detailed inquiry. Customs of this sort are of all others 
the most persistent, and often throw most valuable light upon the origin and 
affinities of the tribes. The reason why I allude to the subject in this place 
is, because I wish to point out how obviously the rules and customs regulating 
marriage point to the former existence of marriage by capture and, perhaps 
less obviously, of an intermediate stage when the capture had become fictiti- 
ous, but the fiction was enacted with greater veri-similitude than now-a-days. 
Some of the suggestions I am about to make may very probably be fanciful ; 
but the general tendency of the facts is beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

The strict rule of tribal exogamy which still binds all classes both Hindu and 
Musalman throughout the Eastern Plains, excepting however the priests and 
traders who observe only the prohibitions of the Sanskrit scriptures ; especially 
the rule against marrying from a neighbouring village ; the formal nature of 
the wedding procession, which must be as far as possible mounted on horses, 
and in which only males may take part ; the preparatory oiling of the bride- 
groom, the similar treatment of the bride being perhaps a later institution; 
all point to marriage by capture. So does the use of the mark of the bloody 
hand at both villages. The marking all the turnings from the village gate 
to the bride's house may he a survival of a very common intermediate stage, 
where the bridegroom visits the bride by stealth. The rale that the pro- 
cession must reach the girl's village after midday, and must not enter the 
village, but remain outside in a place allotted to them; the fight between 
the girl's and boy's parties at the door of the bride's bouse ; the rale that the 
girl shall wear nothing belonging to herself ; the hiding of the girl from the 
boy's people at the wedding ceremony ; all point to marriage by capture. 

So do the rale by which the boy's party must not accept food at the hands of 
the girl's people after the wedding, and must pay them for what they eat <Tn 
the succeeding night, and the fiction by which the girl's father is compelled 
to ignore all payment of money by the bridegroom's friends. The bloody 
hand stamped on the shoulder of the boy's father by the girl's mother 
as he departs, and the custom which directs the girl to go off bewailing 
some one of her male relatives who has lately died, saying* “ Oh my fa- 
ther is dead/' or “ Oh my brother is dead," are very marked ; as is the 
fight with sticks between the bride and bridegroom. Finally we have the 
rule that after the ceremonial goings and comings are over, the wife 
must never visit her father's house without his special leave; and the fact 
that— 

‘ ' the village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabooed for her father, her elder brother, 

“ and all near elder relatives. They may not go into it or even drink water from a well in that 
“ village, /or it is shameful to take anything from one’s daughter or her belongings. Even her 
“ more distant elder relations will not eat or drink from the house into which the girl is manned, 

" though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy’s father can go to the girl’s village bv leave 
“ of her father, hut not without.” 
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Similarly, all words denoting male relations by marriage are commonly 
used as terms of abuse; as, for instance, susru, sdla, balinoi , jawdi, or father- 
in-law, wife's brother, sister's husband, and daughter's husband. Of these the 
first two are considered so offensive, that they are seldom used in their ordi- 
nary sense . 1 

358. Social intercourse between castes. — Tlu? rules regulating social inter- 
course between different eastes as they exist in the Jamna districts are given 
in the following quotation from the KarniU Settlement Report. 

“ Broadly speaking, no superior tribe will eat or drink frmn the bands or vessels of an inferior 
«< on e, or smoke its pipes. But the reputed purifying influences of fire especially as exercised upon 
“ and sugar, and the superior cleanliness of metal over earthen vessels, arc the foundation of a 
“ broad distinction. All food is divided inf) pakki roii, or frit- 1 ary with gt i, ai. 1 kachchi roll, or 
“ uot so treated. Thus, among the Hindus a Giijrati Brahman will eat pakJci , but not kachchi 
“ roii, from a Gaur, a Gauv from a Tagn, any Brahman or Tags from a Rajput any Brabuiau, 
“ Taga or Rajpfit from a Jat, Gujar, or Uor. Excepting Brahmans and Togas, each caste will 
“ drink water from a metal vessel if previously scoured with earth ( mdnjna), and will smoke from a 
“ pipe with a brass bowl, taking out the -tern and using the hand with the fingers closed instead, 
“ from the same peoplo with whom they will eat pakki bread ; hut they will not drink or smoke 
“ from carthcu vessels, or use the same pipe-stem, excepi with lhoso whose kachchi bread they can 
“ cat. Jats, Giijars, Ruvs, liahbaris and Alifr* eat and drink iu common without any scruple?. 
“These again will eat a goldsmith’s pakki hread, but not in bis house; and they used to smoke 
“ with carpenters, but arc ceasing to do so. Musalmans have lately become much less strict about 
“ these rules as governing their intercourse among themselves, and many of them now eat from 
“ any respectable Musalmau’a hand, especially in the cities. And, subject strictly to the above 
“ rules, any Musalman will cat and drink without scruple from a Hindu ; but no Hindu will touch 
« cither pakki or kachchi from any Musalman, and will often throw it away if only a Musalman 3 s 
“ shadow falls upon it, partly perhaps because Musahuans eat from earthen vessels, which no 
“ Hindu can do unless the vessel has never been used before. This affords an easy mode of tclliug 
“ whether a deserted site has been held by Musalmans or Hindus. 11‘ the latter, there will be 
“ unmbers of little earthen saucers (rikdlis) fouud on the spot. Brahmans and Rtijputs will not 
“ eat from any one below a Jat, Gujar, or Uor, while these three tribes themselves do not as a 
«* rule cat or drink with any of the menial castes ; and the following castes arc absolutely impure 
** owing to tbeir occupation and habits, and their mere touch detiles food ; leather-maker, washer- 
“ man, barber, blacksmith, dyer (chhfmpi), sweeper, ddm, and dhdnak. The potter is also looked 
•* upon as of doubtful purity. The pipes of a village, being often left about in the common rooms 
“ aud fields, are generally distinguished by a piece of something tied round the stem — blue rag for 
“ a Musalman, rod for a Hindu, leather for a Cham dr, string for a sweeper, and so forth ; so that 
“ a friend wishing for a smoke may uot defile himself by mistake. 

“ Qur and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost anybody’s baud, even from that of a 
“ leather-worker or sweeper • but in this case they must be whole, not broken.” 

Tho extraordinary *>tate of matters in the hills is described under the 
heads Hill Menials, and Kolis and Dstgig. In the west of the Province, where 
all caste restrictions are so lax, any Musalman will eat from the hands of any 
respectable member of the same faith, while even Hindus are much less strict 
than in the east. So iu the Sikh tract also; but here the rule against a 
Hindu eating from the hand of a Musalman seems to be even more strict than 
in the east. Ill all parts of the Province and among all classes any sort of 
intercourse with the impure castes, whether polluted by their occupation or by 
the nature of their food, is scrupulously avoided. 

Community of food is formally used as an outward and visible token of 
community of blood ; and any ceremony in which the tribe, clan, or other 
agnatic group takes a part as such, generally incl udes some sort of formal 

i Mr. Wilson writes : “ There is a very general rule against speaking of oue’s wife’s father as 

“ ‘ father-in-law 3 (susm\ The Musalmans of Sirsa call him ‘ uncle ’ (tdga or chdcha) ; the 
« Brahmans of Gurgaou, ‘ Pandit Ji ’ or ‘ Misr Ji ; ’ the Kavaths, * Rai Sahib ; 3 the Banyas, ‘ Lala 
*• Sahib ’ or ‘ Sail Ji ; 3 the Meos, ‘ Chaudbri 3 or ‘ Muqaddam 3 or— a specially Meo usage— dokra 
or ‘ old man 3 (see Fallon) ; insomuch that if you call a Meo woman dokri, she will fly at you 
“ with ‘ Do you call me your mother-in-law ! 3 ; while if you address her as burhg i, which really 
“ means exactly the same thing, she will reply ‘ Very well, iny son ! Very well ! 3 33 
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eating together or confarreatio, more especially when the object of the cere- 
mony is to admit a new member into the group, as at adoption or marriage. 1 

359 General distribution of agricultural castes. — Abstract No. 64 
on the next page* shows the general distribution of castes throughout the # P 
Province, the figures representing the proportion borne by each group of 
castes to every thousand of total population. 

The distribution of each caste will be discussed more fully when the 
caste itself eonies under consideration. It will of course be understood that 
the castes are grouped very roughly. Indeed it will be apparent from the 
following pages that any but the roughest classification is impossible, for not 
only is the elass within w r hieh any given caste should fall incapable of exact 
definition, but it varies in different parts of the Province. Still some sort of 
classification was necessary on which to arrange the chapter, and I have there- 
fore divided the various castes and tribes into three great groups. The first 
or landow ning and agricultural group comprises half of the total population 
of the Panjab, and is even more important socially, administratively, and 
politically than it is numerically. It is divided into six sections. The first 
includes the two great frontier races, the Biloches and Pathans ; and w ith 
the latter I have taken the Tanaoli, Tajik and Hazara, as closely allied to 
them if not really entitled to be ranked with them. Next follows the great 
Jat race, and after that the Rajputs, with the Thakars and Rathis whom it is 
so impossible to separate from them, and one or two minor castes which are 
perhaps rather Rajput tribes than separate castes. The next class, the minor 
dominant tribes, includes all those castes w hich, w hile hardly less important 
in their particular territories, are less numerous and less wddely distributed 
than the four great races already specified. Such are the Gakkhars and 
Awans of the Salt-range Tract, the Kharrals and Daudpotras of the Western 
Plains, the Dogars and Rors of the Eastern Plains, the Meos of Gurgaon, 
and the Gujars of the hills. Next follow the minor agricultural tribes, the 
Sainis, Arams, Ivanets, Gliiraths, Ahfrs, Mahtams and the like, wdio, while 
forming a very important factor in the agricultural community of the Panjah, 
occupy a social and political position of far less importance than that of the 
dominant tribes. The last class is headed Foreign Races, and includes Shekhs, 
Mughals, Turks, and the like, most of w'bom perhaps have no real title to the 
name under which they have returned themselves, while many of them own 
no land and are mere artisans, though these cannot be separated from the still 
greater number w'ho are landowners. 

360. The distribution of these classes is very marked. The Biloches 
and Pathans are of course chiefly to be found in the trans-Indus districts ; 
hut while the latter form the great bulk of the group in the districts where 
they prevail, the former, who have settled in the Province at a far more 
recent date, are accompanied by a very large class of inferior cultivating 
classes of all castes who are, in accordance udth the custom of the low T er 
Indus, grouped under the comprehensive name of Jat, a term whose signifi- 
cance is in these parts occupational as much as ethnic. Setting these districts 
aside, the Jats are to be found in greatest predominance in the great Sikh 
States and districts, and in the south-east of the Province in Rohtak and 
Hissar. In the sub-montane districts, the Salt-range Tract, and Kangra, 

1 For instance, the ceremony of got Jcunala described in section 354. The eating together 
very commonly takes the form of a distribution of gur or eweatmeats. 
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and throughout the cis-Indus districts of the Western Plains, excepting 
Muzaffargarh which goes with the trans-Iudus group, the Rajput to a great 
extent takes the place of the Jat. In the Hill States, with the exceptiou of 
Chamba, Rajputs are few, and are important by their social and political 
position rather than by their numbers. But the figures are of no very certain 
significance, since the line of demarcation between Thakar and Rathi who 
have been classed with Rajputs, and Kanets and Giraihs who have been 
classed as minor agricultural tribes, is exceedingly difficult to draw, and the 
abnormal figures for Chamba are due to this cause. The proportion of minor 
dominant tribes naturally varies from district to district, and their distribution 
is discussed in the section devoted to their consideration. The same may be 
said of th( minor agricultural castes, the group be'.ng too miscellaneous in 
its composition for its distribution to present very general features. But it 
is noticeable that where the Jat, who prefers to do liis own cultivation is 
numerous, these castes arc found only in small numbers, while they bear 
the highest proportion to total population in those tracts where the Hill 
Rajput, who looks upon agriculture as degrading, is most largely represented. 
Taking the landowning and agricultural .astts as a whole, they form the 
largest proportion of the population in the trans-Indus districts; and this 
is due to the freedom from occupational restraints which I have already 
noticed as prevailing on the frontier, a very large proportion of the industrial 
and menial work being done on the frontier by members of the dominant 
and agricultural tribes, and not, as in the rest of the Province, by separate 
castes. They are least numerous in ihe snb-mont tne tract and in the 
Eastern Plains, where they are assisted in the cultivation by a numerous 
class of village menials, and where, the Hindu religion being most prevalent 
and commerce most important, the religious and mercantile elements of 
societies are most numerous. 

361. General distribution of professional castes. — The next great group 
consists of the priestly, ascetic, professional, and mercantile castes, and includes 
people of very different social positions, from the priestly Brahman to the 
wandering pedlar. As a whole they o • upy a position superior to that of the 
landowning classes if measured by a religious standard, for the great mercan- 
tile castes come next after the Brah nans in strictness of religious observance, 
but indefinitely inferior if the comparison be made from a social or political 
standpoint. The Brahmans are naturally most numerous in the Hindu and 
the Saiyads in the jMusaltmtn portions of the Province, the former being 
extraordinarily numerous in the hills where Hinduism is stronger than in 
any other part of the Pan jab. The ascetic orders are chiefly to be found 
in the eastern and central districts, partly perhaps because they are more 
common among Hindus than among Mahometans, but still more I suspect 
because it is in these districts that the wealth of the Province is concentrated, 
and in them that there is most hope for an idle man who wishes to live at 
the expense of his fellows. The minor professional group consists of Nafs, 
j Mfrasis, Jogis, and the like, and its numbers are tolerably constant throughout 
the cis-Indus Pan jab, while beyond the Indus it is hardly represented. Taking 
the professional group as a whole, and especially the religious element, its 
numbers decrease steadily from east to west ; chiefly because the Brahmans, 
who form an integral portion of the stock from which the Hindu population 
has chiefly spruug, are naturally far more numerous than the Saiyads, who are 
but foreign immigrants in the Pan jab. The mercantile castes are found in 
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greatest abundance in the south-western districts ; not because commerce is 
there peculiarly extensive, but because the Aroras, the principal mercantile 
castes of these parts, arc not mere traders, but largely follow all sorts of 
occupations both industrial and agricultural. Setting these districts aside 
the trading-castes are least numerous in the hills, where commerce is very 
much in the hands of the Brahmans The miscellaneous class is largely 
composed of Kashmiris, who are chiefly to he found in th? districts on the 
Kashmir border, and in the great Kashmiri colonies of Amritsar and 
Ludhiana. 

362. General distribution of menial castes. — The last of the three 
groups comprises all the lower strata of society, the vagrant, criminal, and 
gipsy tribes, the village menials, and the industrial classes. I shall show 
when I come to discuss these castes in greater detail, how wholly impossible 
it is to class them by occupation with even approximate accuracy. Thus 
the classes into which I have divided them in the abstract have no very 
definite significance. Still certain broad facts are brought out by the figures. 

The vagrant tribes are chiefly to he found in two parts of the Province, on 
the Rajputaua border and under the central and western bills. Among the 
village menial castes who perform so large a part of the agricultural labour 
in the Panjab, namely the leather-workers, scavengers and watermen, the 
leather-workers prevail throughout the eastern districts, the hills and the 
great Sikh states. In the centre of the Panjab, and to a less degree in the 
Western Plains, their place is taken by the scavengers, and partly by the 
watermen. The menial and industrial elass as a whole is most numerous in 
the hills where they have nmeh of the cultivation in their hands, and in the sub- 
montane and central districts where wealth is greatest and the standard of 
cultivation highest. It is curiously scanty in the west, and particularly on 
the Indus frontier ; and this partly because, as 1 have already pointed out, 
the hereditary restrictions upon occupation are more lax, and the poor Pathan 
thinks it no shame to earn his bread by callings which would involve social 
degradation where caste-feeling is stronger ; but also very largely because on 
the lower Indus the menial who cultivates becomes a Jat by mere virtue of 
the fact, and is classed as such, whereas in the rest of the Panjab he would 
have retained his menial caste unaltered. In Sirsa, and to a less degree in 
Hissar, the exact opposite is the case. There the menial classes are more 
numerous than in the neighbouring districts because the tract is to a great 
extent newly settled, and land is so plentiful and the demand for agricultural 
labour so great that the lower classes have flocked into these districts, and 
though retaining at present their caste unaltered, have risen in the social 
scale by the acquisition of land or at least hy the substitution of husbandry for 
menial callings. 

363. Arrangement anl contents of the caste-chapter. — The rough 
classification adopted in Abstract No. 6-1 on the opposite page* will serve as a *p 28- 
clue to tLe arrangement of the detailed description of * he various castes. A 
complete index of castes and tribes will be found at the end of the volume. 

I shall close this part of the chapter by discussing the system adopted for 
the record of castes and tribes and their sub-division at the present Census, 
and the nature of the results obtained. The matter is one of considerable 
moment, and the system followed has been the subject of adverse criticism 
both within and without the Province. The tribal constitution of the popu- 
lation possesses much more political and administrative importance in the 
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Pan jab than in most other parts of Northern India, and indeed it may be 
said that the statistics which display it are almost the most valuable results 
of a Panjab Census. The remaining parts of the chapter will be devoted to 
an examination of the figures for each caste, and a description of the caste so 
far as my knowledge enables me to des.ribe it. The emdeness and imper- 
fection of this portion of the work are to me a source of great regret. It is 
not only that our knowledge is as nothing compared with our ignorance of 
the subject ; that is unavoidable. But I have to feel that of the information 
that I have collected only a portion has been utilised, while even that portion 
has been hastily put on record without any attempt to arrange or digest the 
material. I had intended to make some attempt at classification of the 
various castes based in some measure upon what appeared to he their ethnic 
affinities, and to examine carefully the question of the probable origin of each 
with the help of the whole of my material ; and indeed I have canned out 
this intention to some extent with regard to the Biloch and Pathan tribes, 
the sections on which were written before orders regarding the earl}' com- 
pletion of the report were received. But as regards the remaining castes and 
tribes the time allowed me was too short to permit of any such treatment 
of the subject : and I was compelled to arrange the castes roughly in classes, 
and to content myself with stating the leading farts regarding each. Tim 
chapter has been written backwards, beginning from the end, and I have not 
been able even to read over again wbat I had written before sending it to 
press. As I proceeded with the work faults in the classification became only 
too apparent, new lights were thrown upon what had gone before, and new 
facts were brought to light. There was no time to re-write what had once 
been written, and all that I could do was to add the new to the old. Thus I 
shall often be found to repeat myself, the sequence of idea* will often appear 
to be broken and irregular, and even conflicting statements may have escaped 
my notice. But the present chapter must be taken as only a rough preli- 
minary outline of the subject. Detailed tables of tribes and clans are now in 
course of preparation which will embody all the sub-divisions of castes entered 
in the schedules of the present Census. Maps showing the distribution of the 
landowning castes and tribes have been prepared for each district and state 
and though it would have been impossible without great delay and expense to 
reproduce them with the present Report, I hope that the material thus 
collected will he more fully utilised on some future occasion. One apparent 
omission in my treatment of the subject calls for a word of explanation. I 
had prepared tables comparing the caste figures of the present with those of 
the last Census. But 1 found that the classification followed in 186S had so 
evidently varied from district to district that the figures were devoid of any 
determinate meaning, and it would have been sheer waste of time to attempt 
any such comparison. To take one instance only, I find that in the Census 
of 1868, of 205,000 Musalman Jats returned for the Multan division, 
.188] 159,000 are in Muzaffargarh, 29,000 in Montgomery, 17,000 in J hang, and 
only 63 in Multan. In Dera Ismail Khan and Shahpur this column is 
actually hlank. 

364. Scheme adopted for the record of castes and tribes — Unless I have utterly failed 
to expresa the facts a perusal of the foregoing paragraphs will have made it clear that we have 
three main units of social and ethnic classification to deal with in the Panjab ; the caste or race, the 
tribe proper, and what I have for want of a better word called the section of the caste. Xow these 
three units are of very different value in different parts of the Province and among various classes 
of the community. In the east caste ia of primary importance ; among the landowning com- 
munities of the west it is little more than a tradition of ancient origin. Among the agricultural 
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classes? the trihe is most important, ami in the wot it is the one great fact to he ascertained ; 
among the priestly and mercantile classes il is almost meaningless, and what we want is the section 
of the carte. Wliat we did was to attempt to record all three facts, where they existed, intending 
afterwards to seleet our figures. If we had a-ked for two only we should have run the risk of 
getting one we did not want and missing one that we did want. Of two Khatri brothers one 
would have returned himself as Khatri Kapur and the other as Khatri Charzati ; of two Brahman 
brothers one would have appeared as Brahman Sarsut and the other as Brahman Gautama ; of two 
Biloch brothers one would have been recorded as Biloch Riud and the other as Biloeh Laghari ; 
tabulation would have given ns wholly meaningless and imperfect figures. We therefore divided 
our easte eolumn into three sub-columns headed original earte or tribe, ” “ clau, ” aud “ got or 
sept.” Now the first difficulty we encountered was the translation of these headiugs. In the east 
qaum is used for religion and sat for easte j in the west qavm for carte, sat for tribe or clan. In the 
east got is the universal word for tribe among the peasantry, insomuch that the Rajputs call their 
royal races not Jcult hut gots ; everywhere it is used by Brahmans, Banvas and the like for ‘the 
Brahminieal gotra ; in the west it is unknowu -avc in the latter sense. As for tlio local term for 
smaller tribes or clans they vary almost from district to district and from caste to easte. After 
consulting Commi-sioners we translated our headings ‘ usl qaum, ’ ‘ zit ya jirqah , ’ ‘ got ya 
* shAkh.’ The instructions issued for filling up these columns will he found in general letter C., 
Appendix D., section 5, at section 13 of the enclosed instructions to enumerators aud at section 25 
of the enclosed instructions to supervisors. Their general tenour was that the caste or race such 
as Rajput or Patlnin was to he shown in the first, its principal section such as Rind, Gaur, 
Agarwal in the second, and its secondary sub-section such as Chaulmn, Gliatwal, Bharadwaj in the 
third eolumn •, that the got if there was any was always to go into the third column ; and that 
where there was only one division the second column was to he left empty. The staff was warned 
against the loose use of the terms .Tat and Gujar as uames of occupations, and it was explained 
that the * original easte ’ eolumn was intended to contain, not the caste of traditional origin, but 
the actual easte to which the people were recognized as now belonging. To these instructions was 
appended a sample schedule filled up by way of example. 

365. Errors in the record of castes aid tribes. — I should explaiu that when I drafted 
these instructions I knew nothing of any portion of the Panjab except the Jamna districts, and 
had no conception how utterly different the divisions of the population and the relations between 
tribe and easte were in the west of the Province. For my sample schedule I procured specimens 
filled up by District and Settlement Officers from all parts of the Province, aud consulted many 
natives of different cartes, yet there were several mistakes in the schedule ; in fact I believe 
it would be impossible to frame a set of entries which should not contain errors if judged by the 
varying standards current in different parts of the Paujab. More than this, there were errors in 
the very examples given in the inrtructi. ns ; for I had not properly apprehended the nature of 
what I have called “ sections, ” and I did not rightly estimate the relation between the Rajput 
tribes of the Faujab and the great kuls oi* royal raees. But the worst mistake of all was the use of 
the word asl or original ” with easte, and the use of the word “ got. ” The addition of asl 

induced many of the tribes of the western districts and Salt-range Tract to return, not their caste, 

or tribe as it now stands, hut the Mughal, Kureshi, or other stoek from whieh they are so fond 
of claiming descent ; and it doubtless tempted many undoubted Jats to record their R&jput origin. 
And the use of the word got set people to find out what was the Brahminieal gotra of the person 
under enumeration. In the eastern districts the word was perfectly understood. But in the hills 
and in the Western Plains it is only used in the sense of gotra. It did not matter that I had asked 
for qot or shdkh. The latter word is not eomraonly used in connection with family or tribe ; 
the former is ; and every enumerator insisted upon eaeh person having a got . In Plach 
Mr. Anderson found a village all entered as of one gotra , and that an uncommon one. u On 
'• inquiry from the people themselves they said they really did not know what was their got , but 
“that some one in the village had eousnlted the Brahmans at Nirmand, who told him he was of 
“ the Pethinesi got, and the whole village followed him. The headman of the village when asked 
“ of what got he was, eould not even pronounce the word. The better and more intelligent 
“ classes know tbeir gots, and others did not wish to he behind them. ” Now all this trouble was 
obviously caused by asking for the gotra. What I wanted, and what I said I wanted plainly 
enough in the instructions, was the tribe or snb-<livision of the easte ; and that the people could 
probably have given readily enough. What was needed was to substitute the local term, whatever 
it might have hcen, for got or shdkh ; but the people know what a got was, even if they did not 

know what was their got, and hence the confusion. Another great eause of error was the 

insistence with which the Census Staff demanded that all three columns should he filled up for each 
person. 1 had said that T only wanted two entries where there was no second sub-division, as is 
the esse in a very large number of eases, hut that did not mattter ; the eolumus were there with 
separate headings, and one after another the District Officers in their reports point out the diffi- 
culty of getting entries for all three, the reason being that in many cases there were only facts 
euongli for two. The result is that many of the Jats entered as the third heading the name of the 
Rajput tribe from wLieh they claim to have sprung. And another most fertile cause of error mud 
have hten the efforts that were made to attain uniformity. In many districts committees were 
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held and a scheme of entries decided upon and prescribed for the guidance of all enumerators. 1 
have discussed the danger of all such attempts iu my section on Difficulties and Suggestions in 
Chapter XIII nuder the head ' Discretion to be allowed in enumeration. ’ Educated natives are 
almost more apt than we ourselvea to go wrong in sncli matters, for we at least are free from 
prejudice and are ready to admit our ignorance ; aud a committee composed of the Tahsildars and 
Extra Asaistants of a district with power to deride upon the entries of ca-tes and tribes, would 
ensure with absolute certainty the ruin of a caste Census as au independent means of acquiring 
information. 

366. Inherent difficulties of a record of caste.— But even supposing that I had not made 
any mistakes in my instructions and examples, and supposing that they had been rigidly followed 
according to then* intention, the difficulties inlieient in the case are still so enormona that a really 
accnrate record which should be correct in all its details would have heen quite beyond hope of 
attainment. 1 have attempted to show in the preceding pages that it ia almost impossible to 
define a caste and difficult to define a tribe, and that it is often impossible to draw a clearly marked 
line between two castes of similar standing. In fact the tribe proper is a far more definite and 
permanent unit than the caste, Mr. Steedman, who has criticised the scheme more severely 
and at greater length than any other officer, sets forth the difficulties so ably and completely that 
I qnote the passage in full : — 

“ With the exception of the three columns relating to caste no difficulty was found in filling 
“ the schedules up. It will be understood that my remarks regm'ding these three columns are 
“ solely applicable to the Western Panjab. 1 have had no experience iu the Punjab east of the 
“ Ravi. Having spent three years in Gujrat, 3J in Jbang, aud 2 in Dera Ismail Khan, I think 
,f that my remarks will apply to the Mahomedan population of most districts west of the 
“ Chenab. 

“ These three columns assume, as Mr. Finlay very truly wrote, that the zemindars know far 
•' more about their ancestry and tribal divisions that they actually do. I do not deny that the 
"three columns could be filled np correctly for each caste by an intelligent enumerator who 
“ understood exactly what was wanted, and who was acquainted with the tribes whose members 
“ he had to enumerate ; but the Census economy prohibited the employment of men of this stamp. 

“ There are a considerable number of Mahomedan Rajputs in the Western Panjab, known as Syals 
" or Chaddhars in Jhang, Janjuhas, Bhakhrals, Bndhals, Satis, Dhunds, Alpials, Jodras, Ac., Ac,, 

“ in the Rawalpindi Division. Now any member of these tribes if asked what his ‘ kanm * was, 

“ would reply Bhakhral or Sati, Ac., as the case might be. Or lie might very probably give the 
“ sub-division to which he belonged. A Syal would be sure to answer thus. You would in nine 
‘‘ cases out of ten have to put some distinctly leading question before you ascertained whether he 
" claimed to be a Rajput or not. The result is that sometimes Rajput the ‘ asl kanm, ’ some* 

“ timea * Syal * the clan, and sometimes Cbachkana the sept cr family, is entered in the first of the 
“ three sub-divisions of column 7 : I noticed many entries of this description. In fact most of 
“ the Rajputs of this district would give Rajput as their * got, ’ jfiaciug their trihe as the ‘ asl 
“ kaum/ Entries of this description naturally depreciate the tabulation results considerably. 

“ Similar errors crept into the entries of the village artisans. A man may ply the trade of a 
“ weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker without being a weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker, by caste. 

P.189] “In Jhang weaving had heen taken to a* a livelihood by many persons who were not 
,r of the weaver trihe. Yet many of these I have no doubt will be put down aa weavers 
“in the ‘ asl kanm’ column. Again men of these low castes are very fond of claiming 
“ relationship with the higher tribes, especially those of Rajpnt origin. I saw many entriea 
" such as these— ‘asl kanm' Mochi ‘ zat ’ Janjuha, Bhatt Awan, Ac. Now Janjuhas and 
“ Bhattis are Rajputs. If the Mochi waa a Janjuha originally his ‘asl kanm* is Rajput, 
“his zat Janjuha, and shoe-making is his trade. If be is a Janjuha by fiction then 
“ Janjuha must be pnt down as he states. Shekhs, i.e. converted Hindus, or men of low caste 
“ who have risen in the world, also advance most ungrounded claims in the way of descent 
“ Apparently there is no escape from these difficulties in the e,i6e of village artisans, Shekha, and 
" other similar tribes j bnt in the case of agriculturists I think more definite instructions would 
“ have left the tabulation entriea much more trustworthy. 

“ I now venture to critici-e some of the specimen entries attached to the enumerator’s in* 
•‘ structions. The entries opposite the name of Mahomed Ibrahim are 1, Rajpnt ; 2, Syal ; 
** 3, Panwar. 1 I can confidently assert that not one man in a hundred of the Syals is aware that 
«* he ia a Panwar Rajput. I wonder if there are ten men who have heard they are defended from 
•* this got of the Rajpnt tribe. I know exactly what answers an enumerator would get from a 
<* representative Syal zamindar. Question. — What is your tribe {Icaum)? Answer. — Bharwaua : 
Question. — What is your clan ( zdt ) ? Answer. — Syal. Qutdion.— What is your family {got or 
4 ‘ shdJch )? Answer. — God only knows. He will inevitably give his aub-diviaion as his asl Icaum 



1 This is one of the mistakes I have already referred to. The «Ury should have been 
put — Punwdr — Sidl .” 
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u and his clan as his zdf, Nothing less than a direct question as to whether he is a R6jput or a 
'* Jat will elicit from him the fact that he ia a Rajput. As for ‘ got ’ he probably has never heard 
“ the word. The truth is that the present Maliomedan tribes of the Western Panj£h, though 
“ immigrants from Hindustan, have forgotten then* ‘ oofs’ entirely and very often their 4 asl 
“ ‘ kauv Iu some few instances only is the name of the ‘ pot 5 preserved, and then the tribesmen 
“ are quite uuaware that their tribal name is that of their old ‘ git. 3 

“ The next question is, What are the asl kaums in each district ? I notice that iu one of the 
“ apecimen entries Gii jar is so entered. The re are various theories as to whether the Gujar ia a 
“ separate tribe of Tartar or Hindu origin, or whether it is an offshoot of the great Jat tribe. In 
“ Jbang and Dera Ismail Khan and Shahpur the Mabomedan agriculturists are usually divided 
" into Rajputa and Jats in local parlance. 1 mean that if a Rajput is asked whether he is a Jat 
“ he will at once deny it, while n Jat admits that he is a member of the trihe. I do not mean to 
“ assert that, excluding Rajputs and other tribes wbo have migrated from the other side of the 
" Indus, all other agriculturists must he Jats ; hut if they are not I ask who are the numerous 
,f tribes who reside in the Chacli and Sind Sagar Poahs and along the left hank of the CLanab ? 
“ What is their a si kaum ? Their Hindu origin is undoubted. They are not Rajputs. If’ they 
“ were they would claim their relationship. 1 have not room here to go fully into this question. 1 
“ have noticed it in the Final Report of the Jbang Settlement. But my object is 1 think attained, 
" and that is to indicate how vew necessary it is that instructions should he given separately for 
" each district as to what tribes are to be considered ‘ Ad kaum.’ Take the Ivhokhars, They are 
“an influential trihe iu Jhelam, Shahpur, and Gujrat. Are they converted Rajputs as many 
" claim, or descendants of the son-in-law of the prophet as the Shahpur Khokhars state, or mere 
"Jats as their enemies allege. In the second case only can they be an asl kaum. If in the 
" tabulation of different districts the trihe is sometimes enteral as an ‘ asl kaum 5 and at others as 
" a branch of the Rajput and Jat tribes, the results are likely to be misleading. Then again there 
“ are tTibes who are admittedly of ancient standing and yet have no traditions. Who are these ? 
"It ia not nnlikt-ly that they were the ( riginal inhabitants before the immigration of the Hindu 
*' settlers. As far as my limited experience goes 1 think it would be an easy matter to settle this 
" point heforehand for all the main tribes c f each district, and also to give a few general instructions 
" as to how doubtful tribes were to be treated. The questiou Are you a Rajput or a Jat ? would 
** clear up most cases of doubt where the tribe was originally Hindu, the enumerator being warned 
<f of the custom of calling all agriculturists Jats. Thru all tribes who came from the other side of 
*• the Indus would also be ‘ ad kaum, * the Pathans, Biloches, Mughal?, &e. The village Kamins 
** would al«o he included in the same list. Here the enumerators would be warned to ask the 
" individual whether he was a Kamin by trade only or hoth hy trade and tribe. 1 I would 
" arbitrarily cla«s all agriculturists who admitted that they were not Rajputs and who were of 
" undoubted Hindu origin, as Jats. This classification is perhaps not ethnologically accurate, hut 
" every Patwari and most zamindars would understand what is meant. 1 think too for the 
** Mahomedan population two columns would have been enough. It seems unnecessary to ascer- 
" tain the numbers of each sub-division. We want to know the t .tal Syil, Ghakkar, and Awan 
" population. I do not think much is gained by working out returns showing the total population 
" of the Bharwana. Cbuchkana, Adtn£l, Firozfil, and Bugdial families. There are no restrictions on 
“ intermarriage between memhers of the different families.-” 

I have already explained the reason why three columns were taken instead of two. We 

wanted two facts only; but we wanted to make sure of getting them in the many cases where 

three facte were availahie and one was not wanted, by recording all three and rejecting for 
ourselves the useless one ; otherwise if we had had two columns only, one of them might have been 
wasted on the useless fact. As it was one of our three c Jumns was commonly occupied bv the 
name of some wholly uuimportant sept or family. And I do not agree with Mr. Steedman in his 
proposal to issue detailed instructions concerning the agricultural tribes of each district. 
Wbo is to issue them; and how is it to be ensured that the same tribe is classed similarly in two 
different districts ? 

367, Reasons why the scheme did not work.— I think that on the whole the scheme was 
the beat ’bat could have been adopted ; and if it bad heen possible to carry it out to the end as 
it had been intended to do when the instructions were framed, I believe that results of very con- 
siderable accuracy would have heen obtained. What was intended was this — to record every- 
thing, to tabulate all the entries, and ihen to classify them throughout and produce the results 
as the final ea^te table. Thus, supposing one man had entered himself as Jat Bbatti and 
another as Rajput Bbatti, or one man as Quresbi Kbattar, another as Awan Khattar, 
and a third as Qutbshahi Khattar. we shculd have tabulated them all separately, and then classed 
them as might be decided upon after consideration and inquiry. It was not expected that the 
material would he properly arranged iu ti e schedules ; but we hoped that it would all be recorded 

1 Would not this suggest to the artisan the setting up for himself of a mythical origin from 
some «a»te of glorious renown ? 
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there, to he arranged afterwards. But wbeu we earne to examine the schedules we fouud that 
the separate entries in the caste column aloue were umuhered by thousands, while the sub- 
divisions were numbered by tens of thousands. I certainly had not, and 1 do not believe that any 
body else concerned had, the very faintest conception of how numerous the entries would he. At 
any rate it was obviously quite out of the quest : on to tabulate and examine them all before com- 
pilation ; and wlmt was done was t ) deal with the entries in the first or caste column only, so far 
as the compilation of the final Census Table VI II was <• uicerned. Even these entries I was com- 
pelled, for reasons given in the Chapter on Tabulation. to allow the Divisional Officers to classify 
for themselves where there appeared to he no reasonable doubt as to the classification. With the 
headings for which they returned separate figures I dealt as is described in the Chapter on Com- 
pilation. The figures for the sub-divisional entries were tabulated in detail ; but only certaiu 
selected entries were taken out to be used in the Census Report, the principles on which the selection 
was made being explained in the Chapter on Compilation. 

368. Nature and degree of error in the final figures. —Thus the figures as uow given in 
the abstracts and appendices of tins report are liable t) error in several ways. In the first place 
many members of a caste or trihe entered as their caste some race to which they are pleased to refer 
their origin in remote antiquity. For instance, some Gakkhara returned themselves as Gakkhar and 
others as Mughal and are shown under those headings respectively in the final tables, which there- 
fore do not give the total number of Gakkhars in the Punjab. So s>une low caste men returned their 
caste as Rajput or Mughal or Qwe-li ‘ out of joke ’ a- -evcral Deputy Commissioners note. On the 
other haul some men of good cade, such as Sial. Khokhar, or Mughal, who were following the 
trade of weaver or carpenter, returned their caste a Paoli or Tarkhan, though the adoption of that 
hereditary occupation had been in many cn-e too retent to have brought about a change of ca-to. 
ThD la t error was for the mo 4 part confined to the We* tern Plains. Again, persons who 
belonged to the .-ame trihe and returned that tribe as their caste will have been differently 
clashed in different divisional offices, or cla ed under out' heading in oue division and returned 
separately and then classed by myself und< r another heading in another division. Thus the 
Bhattis will have been cla= ed as Jats by the Dtrajat and as Rajput- Lv the Rawalpindi office. 
S-> the Langahs were classed as Jafs in Multan, while the Derajat returned them separately and 
1 classed them as Pntbans. These errors however affect only those ea-e* where the tribe was 

I9Q-] returned and not the caste. Whe e a man returned bim-elf as Jat, Rajput, Pathan and so firth, 

J he was treated as such although the tribe he gave might raise suspicion as to the correctness of 
the returns. Moreover the errors, if they mud be -o called, do represent actual facts. Tbe 
Bbntti is a Rajput in Rawalpindi because there Rajputs are recognised. In the Derajat be is 
a Jat, because there no distinction is drawn between Jat and Rajput. And it must be remembereel 
that though the cases in which the error- detailed above occnrret ere numerous, the total figures 
affected arc seldom large. There were certainly hundred-, I believe there were thousands of 
so-called ca-tes returned in the Multan divi-iou which cnly included ten or fifteen people in the 
whole division. The great ma-s of each caste returned themselves rigl tlv and are shown correctly 
in our tables: the items that are wrongly clas-ed are wholly insignificant iu their total amount a- 
compared with the items that are rightly " cla sed. But the're are exceptions to this statement. 
The distinction between Jat and Rajput is so indefinite and so variable that it can hardly be 
called a mistake to cla-s a tribe as Jat in one place ard Rajput in another. This however has 
heeu doue. But I have picked out the figures in each ca-e and put them side by side in the 
ab-traets contained in the -ection on these two castes, and I think the error which has not heeu 
corrected may he taken a- exceedingly -mall. It is now in each man’s power to transfer the 
figures for any trihe from Jat to Rajput or vice vtrtd, according to individual taste. The other 
chief exce} tiuus are in the case of Mughals and bhekhs. For Jshekhs I was prepared. I knew 
that all sorts of low ca-te men, recent convert- to I-lam, would return themselves as Shekh ; 
and I had the figures exam’ned w th a view to separate these, and the details will he found iu 
the text of this chapter. But I did not know that in some parts of the we-tern Panjab Mughal 
waa as favoiv'D \ 4 . lus origin a - Shekh i- in other part-; of the Province, and I have not 
had the details worked out so carefully, btill almost all the large numbers have been separated 
from these two entries. So with Fathi.ns. Many people, such as Dilazak, have returned them- 
selves as Pathaus who do not really belong to the race ; but their claim to the name is often admitted, 
aud they have become in a way affiliated to the nation. Thus the considerable errors in the caste 
tables, as corrected in this chapter, air.r unt to thi« ; that there is a confusion between Jat and Raj- 
put and between Pathan and certain allied races, which exists in actual fact fully as much as in the 
figures ; that some tribes or caste-- have been wrongly shown as Mughal and Shekh; and that some 
of the artBau caster have been showu a* belonging to the higher caster, while some of the higher 
castes have been included iu the artisan castes merely because they followed their occupation. 
Taking the .Province as a whole the errors are probably insignificant, and hardly affect the 
general distribution of the population by caste. They are probably greatest in tl*b eis-lndus Salt- 
range tract, where tbe tendency to claim Mughal origin in strongest. / 

369. Error in the figures for tribes and sub-divisioos.— The figures for tribes and 
sub-divisions given in this chapter are professedly only rough approximations. The manner in 
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which they were tabulated and the final figures compiled will he explained in Book II under the 
heads Tabulation and Compilation. The whole process was intended to be merely a rough one. 
The detailed tabulation is now iu progress, and I hope within the next few years to bring out 
detailed tables of tribes and clans for the whole Panjab. But besides inaccuracies that will have 
crept into the work of tabulation, there are several cau-e^ of error inherent in the material. In 
the first place the spelling of local, names of tribes, as rendered by the enumerating staff, varied 
extraordinarily. Some were evidently mere variations, as Dharfwal, Dhalfwal and Dhamwal ; 
9 omc I kuew to represent separate tribes, as Sidhu and Sindliu, Chluna and Cbfma ; some I am 
still in donbt about, as Buta and Bhutta, Sara and Snrai. In working with a ataff uot always 
acquainted with the names of the clans, figures referring to two different tribca must often 
have been joined together, and other figures wrongly omitted because of some variation 
in the spelling. Another source of error doubtless was the uncertainty regarding the 
woman’s elans discu^aed iu aection 354. On a future occasion I would tabulate auh* 
divisions of castes for males only. Agaiu many of the people are presented twice over 

in two columns. Thus the Sial are Punwar Rajputs by origin. Suppose that 1,000 Siala 
returned themselves as Rajput Punwar Sial, another thousand as Sial Punwar, another 1,000 
aa Rajput Sial, and a fourth 1,000 aa Rajput Punwar. All the 4,000 people would be shown in 
Table VIII aa Rajput ; bnt in the details of tribes we should have 3,000 Sial and 3,000 
Punwar or 6,000 in all. This was quite unavoidable so long as only one tribal division was 
tabulated ; but aa a fact the cases in which this happened were few, or at least the numbers 
affected small. 1 had all cases in which the same people were entered twice over shown in a 
separate memorandum attached to the tribes table, and wherever the numbers were at all con- 
siderable I have mentioned the fact of their double inclusion in the text. This double entry 
occurred most often with the Jat tribes, who, in order to fill up their three columns, entered the 
Rajput trihe from which they claimed origin as well as their own Jat tribe, so that we had 
people returning themselves as Jat Sidhu Bhatti, and such people appear among the Jat tribes 
both as Sidhu and as Bhatti. 

370. Proposals for next Census. — What then is best to be done at next Census ? It will 
be seen that many of the difficulties are due to the intrinsic difficulty of the question and to the 
varying nature of caste in the Panjab. So far as this is the case no scheme will help us. 
In one respect, however, I hope that the task will be made much easier by next Census. I hope 
by then to have brought out classified lists of all the tribes and clans returned in the present Census. 
The way in which they will facilitate the treatment of the subject is explained in the section on 
Tabulation . If I had had such a classified list ray task on this occasion would have been easy enough ; 
and it is I think one of the most valuable remits of the present Census that it has given us 
materials for the preparation of such a list. With such a list the three columns of the schedule of 
1881 are almost perfect in theory. But I do not think they worked as well in practice. I believe 
that the three columns which they erroneously thought they were bound to fill up, puzzled 
both people aud staff, and caused a good many of our difficulties. Thus in future I would have 
but two columns, aud would head them Quam and S/utfch. I would not care whether caste or 
tribe was entered in the first column, as the classified list would show the tabulator how to class 
the tribe ; and I would hope that the second column at any rate would generally give tribe. 
In very many cases it would not. There would be entries like Biloch Rind instead of Bilocb 
Laghari, Brahmau Bashisht instead of Brahman Sarsut, Bauya Kasib instead of Banya Agarwal, 
and ao forth. But on the whole I think it would be better to accept the fact that the entries 
mnst he incomplete, whatever scheme he adopted ; and would prefer the certainty of error of the 
two columns, rather than the confusion aud perplexity which the three columns cause to those 
concerned in the enumeration. Above all things I would avoid the words asl and got. I would 
let the patwaris, who should make the preliminary record, exercise their discretion about entering 
high castes for menials or artisans, directing them to show the caate by which the people were 
commonly known in the village. I would tabulate both males and females for tribes and clans, 
and arrange them in order of numbers ; and 1 would have the Deputy Superintendent personally 
examine the tribal tables for all above say 500, hefore compiling his final caste tables. Such 
an examination would do an immense deal towards increasing the accuracy of the caste figures ; 
but it was impossible in the present Census owing to the double sub-division. 1 would show in 
my tribal tables the figures for males only, though tho^e for females must be tabulated in the 
first instance in order to allow of transfer of entries from one caste heading to another. 

371. Bibliography.— The moat detailed and accurate information available in print regard- 
ing certain, and those the most important from an administrative point of view, of the Panjab 
castes is to be found in the numerous Settlement Reports, and more especially in those of recent 
years. Unfortunately they deal almost exclusively with the landowning and cultivating castes. 
Sir H. Elliott’fhB aces of the N. Tf r . P., edited by Hr. Beanies, is, so far aa it goes, a mine of 
information reading the castes of the eastern districts. Sherring’s Hindu Castes contains 
much information of a sort, the first volume being really valuable, bnt the second and third heing 
infinitely leas so ; while the whole is rendered much less useful than it might be by the absence 
of any index aave one that maddens the anxious inquirer. On the ancient form of the institution 
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of Caste, Wilson’s treatise on Indian Caste, and Vol. I of Muir’s Sanskrit Texts are the 
authorities. The second volume of General Cunningham’s Archceological Reports has a dis- 
sertation on Panjah Ethnology hy way of introduction, and there are many small pamphlets 
which contain useful information. But on the whole it is wonderful how little has heen 
published regarding the specially Paujab castes, or indeed regarding any of the menial and out- 
cast classes. Sir Geo. Campbell’s Indian Ethnology I have not seen ; hut it should he instruc- 
tive. At the head of the section on Pathans and Biloehes I have noticed the books which may 
be most usefully consulted. In the case of the other castes I know of no works that deal with 
any one particular, or indeed with our Panjab castes in general save those specilicd above. 
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PART II.— THE BILOCH, PATMAN, AND ALLIED 
RACES. 



372. Introductory and General. — Of the Punjab castes and tribes 1 shall [P. 
first discuss the Biloch and Pathan who hold all our trans-ludus frontier, and 
with them two or three races found in ih - Province only in small numbers 
which, thoug’h not Pathan by origin or indeed in name, have by long associa- 
tion with the Pathans become so closely assimilated to them that it is best to 
take them here. The figures will be found in Abstract No. 65 below : — 

Abstract No, 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and States, 
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Abstract No. 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and States —concluded. 
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These two great nations, the Path an and Biloch, hold the whole country 
to the west of the Panjab, the latter lying to the south and the former to the 
north of a line drawn from the western face of the Sulemans opposite 
Derah Ghazi Khan almost due west to Quetta. But in the trans-Indus 
valley and on the Panjab face of the Suleman Range the Biloches have 
pushed much further north than this, and the southern border of the 
Derah Ismail Ivhan tashil roughly marks the common boundary, while on this 
side the river the Biloches again stretch somewhat further to the north than 
on the other. On either bank their common frontier is held by a tribe 
of mixed affinities, the Khetran being Biloch in Derah Ghazi, Pathan 
in Derah Ismail, and prohably of Jat origin in both ; while in the that 
the southernmost Pathau tribe is the Baluch, which is probably of Biloch 
descent. 
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These two great races present many features of unusual interest. Among 
both the tribal organisation still survives, in parts at least, in the most 
complete integrity, and affords us examples of one extreme of that series 
which terminates at the other in the compact village communities of our 
eastern districts. Moreover the intense tribal feeling of the Biloch and 
Pathan and the care with which they keep up their genealogies, enable us to 
point to both nations for undoubted examples of the process by which a race 
possessed of pride of blood in an extreme degree affiliates to itself sections 
of other races, gives them a place in its tribal organisation on condition only 
of subjection to the supreme authority, and after a time invents a fiction 
of common descent by which to account for their presence. There can 
be little doubt that the process which we know has taken place among the 
Pathan and Biloch has not been without examples among the other races 
of the Panjab, and that aboriginal, Mongol, and other elements have in a 
similar manner been absorbed into the tribal or caste organisation of the Aryan 
stock. 

373. The Patlmns and the Biloches are both foreigners in the Panjab 
proper, and have entered its political boundaries within the last few hundred 
years, though it is not impossible that in doing so the Pat bans only re-entered a 
country which their ancestors had left more than a thousand years ago. Yet 
their freedom from the irksome and artificial restrictions of caste, and 
the comparative license which their tribal customs permit them in the matter 
of intermarriage, have caused their example to produce a wonderful effect 
upon the neighbouring Indian races ; and it is the proximity of these races, 
and the force of that example daily set before them by nations living next 
door, to which, far more than to the mere political supremacy of a Mahomedan 
dynasty or adoption of the Mahomedan creed, 1 attribute the laxity of 
caste rules and observances which characterises the people of our Western 
Plains. The point has already been noticed in section 34 - 7 . Some of the 
social and tribal customs of these people are exceedingly curious. Un- 
fortunately we know but little of them, and what little information I 
have been able to collect I have not bad leisure to record in the following 
pages. I may however mention two of their most striking customs. One is 
the prevalence of the vesh or periodical distribution of land among the compo- 
nent households of a elan, which we found to be the practice on some 
parts of the frontier when we annexed the Panjab, while it still exists in full 
force among both the Biloches and the Pathans of Independent Territory. 
The second custom is also one common to both nations, though not I believe to 
all their tribes. It is the existence of a Levitical clan, often called Mirkhel 
among the Pathans, who have the exclusive privilege of ’ performing certain 
priestly functions connected, not with the Mahomedan religion but with tribal 
ceremonies, stic-h for instance as the dedication by passing under spears of the 
fighting men of the tribe when about to go to war. 

374. Tabulation of tribal statistics. — Political considerations rendered it far more impor- 
tant to obtain for administrative purposes fairly correct statistics of tbe Eiloch and Patbdn tribes 
than of the mere settled tribes of the cis-Iudus Panjab. But when I took up the question I found 
the difficulties so great, and my own ignorance of the subject so complete, that I obtained the 
sanction of Government to have these figures compiled by the Deputy Commissioners of the 
frontier districts. The difficulties mainly arose from three causes. In the first place the same 
word is, especially among the Pathans," constantly recurring among the various tribes as. the 
name of clans who are wholly distinct from one another. Secondly, the same clan, especially 
among the Biloches, is affiliated to a larger tribe in one district while in another it forms a distinct 
tribe of itself. Thirdly, many of the entries did not show full details of the tribe and dan,. often 
only giving the names of the sept or family ; and the only hope of classing such entries rightly 
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lay in having the classification made on the spot. The system adopted was as follows. Each 
Deputy Commissioner drew up a list of the tribes and cians for which he wished to obtain 
separate figures for his own district. Of this list he sent copies to all the other districts concern- 
ed. A joint list was then drawn up including all tribes or clans mentioned in any one of 
these district lists, and the figures were tabulated in accordance with that joint list. The Biloch 
tribal figures were then compiled on the spot iu the two Derails and Muzaffargarh, and those for 
Pathans in the Peshawar Division, Derah Ismail Khan, and Bannn. For other districts and for 
Native States the figures were compiled to the best of our ability in the Central Office in accordance 
with the joint list already mentioned. 



THE BILOCH (CASTE No. IS). 



375. Meaning of Biloch — Bibliography.' -The word Biloch is variously used in ths 
Paujab to denote the following people : — 

(1) The Biloch proper, a natiou which traces its origin from the direction of Makran, and 
now holds the lower Sulemans ; 

(2) A criminal tribe settled in the great jungles belosv Thanesar; 

(3) Any Mu-aluiau c&tneluiaii except iu the extreme east and the extreme west of the 
Paujab ; 

(4) A small Patlmu tribe of Derah Ismail Khan, more properly called Baluch. 

The criminal tribe will be described under vagrant aud gispy trihes. It is almost certainly of 
true Biloch stock. The Pathau tribe will he noticed under the Pathans of Derah Tsmail. It also 
is in all probability a *mall body of true Biloches who have become affiliated to the Pathans. 
Our figures for the most part refer to the true Biloch of the lower frontier and to their represen* 
tatives who are scattered throughout the Paujab. But iu the upper grazing grounds of the 
Western Plains the Biloch settlers have taken to the graziug and breediug of camels rather than 
to husbandry ; aud thus the word Biloch has become a-sociated with the caro of camels, insomuch 
that throughout the Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Jalandhar divi»ions, the word 
Biloch L used for any ilusalman cainclman whatever be his cade, every Biloch being supposed to 
be a camelmau and every Maliomedan camelman to he a Biloch. Ju Sirsa we have Punwar 
Rajputs from Multan who are known a- Biloch because they keep camels, and several Deputy 
Commissioners recommended that Untwal, Sarban, aud Biloch should he taken together as one 
caste. The headmen of these people are called Malik, and I have classed some five hundred 
Musalmans who returned themselves under this name, chielly iu the Lahore division, as Biloch. 
It is impossible to say liow many of the meu returned a; Biloch because they keep camels are of true 
Biloch origiu. Settlements of Biloches proper arc, excluding the Multan and Derajat divisions, 
and Shahpur, reported in Deldi, Gm’gaon, Karnal, His^-ar, Rolitak, Ludhiana, Amritsar, Gujrau- 
wala, Firozpur, and Rawalpindi ; but in all these districts except the first five the word is used for 
camelmen also, and the figures caunot he separated. 

Bibliography. — The following hooks will be found to contain information regarding the 
Biloch nation : Hughes’ Bilochistdn, a u-eful compilation of perhaps somewhat doubtful authority ; 
Bruce’s Memorandum on the Derah Ghazi District ( Panjdb Selections, IX, 1S71 ) chiefly 
statistical, and by uo means free from error; Dome’s Biloch i Xdmah translated ; and Darned 
Biloch Vocabulary (•/. A. S. B., 1SS0), both including collections of Bilochi folklore; Pottingcr’s 
Travels in Bilochistdn and Sindh aud Massons’ Travels iu the same countries. Fryers’ Settle- 
ment Report of Derah Ghdzi Khdn and Macgregor’s Gazetteer of the X. W, Frontier give 
most valuable accounts of the Biloch tribes ; while the Settlement Reports of those other districts 
in which Biloches are found iu any numbers contain much useful information, 

376. Description of the Biloch. —The Biloch presents in many respects 
a very strong contrast with his neighbour ihe Pathim. The political organi- 
sation of each is tribal ; but while the one yields a very large measure of 
obedience to a chief who is a sort of limited monarch, the other recognises no 
authority save that of a council of the tribe. Both have most of the virtues and 
many of the vices peculiar to a wild and semi-civilised life. To both hospitality 

1 I had, with the valuable assistance of Mr. Douie, written a far more complete accouut of the 
Biloch than that given in the following pages. But after Mr. Donie had left India and 
many of my notes had been destroyed, a great part of the MS. was lost in the office ; and I had to 
rewrite it as bed I could with very incomplete materials, and a very short time in which to 
complete it. 
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is a sacred duty and the safety of the guest inviolable ; both look upon the 
exaction of “ blood for blood ” as the first duty of man ; both follow strictly 
a code of honour of their own, though one very different from that of 
modern Europe ; both believe in one God whose name is Allah, and whose 
prophet is Mahomet. But the one attacks his enemy from in front, the 
other from behind ; the one is bound by his promises, 1 the other by his 
interests; in short, the Bi loch is less turbulent, less treacherous, less blood- 
thirsty, and less fanatical than the Pathan : he has less of God in his creed 
and less of the devil in his nature. 

II is frame is shorter and more spare and wiry than that of his neighbour 
to the north ; though generations of independence have given to him too a 
bold and manly bearing. Frank and open in his manners and without 
servility, fairly truthful when not corrupted by our Courts, faithful to his 
word, temperate and enduring, and looking upon courage as the highest 
virtue, the true Biloch of the Dcrajat frontier is one of the pleasantest men 
we have to deal with in the Panjab. As a revenue payer he is not so satisfac- 
tory, his want of industry, and the pride which looks upon manual labour 
as degrading, making him but a poor husbandman. He is an expert rider, 
horse-racing is his national amusement, and the Biloch breed of horses is 
celebrated throughout Northern India. Till quite lately he killed his colts 
as soon as they were born ; and his preference for mares is expressed in the 
proverb — <( A man with his saddle on a inarc has his saddle on a horse ; a 
a man with his saddle on a horse has his saddle on his head. - ” If he cannot 
afford a whole mare he will own as many legs of one as he can manage ; and, 
the Biloch mare having four legs, will keep her a quarter of each year for 
each leg of which he is master, after which she passes on to the owner of the 
remaining legs. He is a thief by tradition and descent, for he says, “ God 
“ will not favour a Biloch who does not steal and rob " and “ the Biloch who 
“ steals * ecures heaven to seven generations of his ancestors." But he has 
become much more honest under the civilisiug influences of our rule. 

Ilis face is long and oval, his features finely cut, and his nose aquiline ; 
he wears his hair long and usually in oily curls and lets his beard and whiskers 
grow, and he is very filthy in person, considering cleanliness as a mark of 
effeminacy. He usually carries a sword, knife and shield ; he wears a smock 
frock reaching to his heels and pleated about the waist, loose drawers and a 
long cotton scarf ; and all these must be white or as near it as dirt will allow 
of, insomuch that he will not enter our arm}* because he would there be 
obliged to wear a coloured uniform. His wife wears a sheet over her head, 
a long sort of nightgown reaching to her ankles, and wide drawers; her 
clothes may he red or white ; and she plaits her hair in a long queue. 

377. As the true Biloch is nomad in his habits he does not seclude his 
women ; but he is extremely jealous of female honour. In cases of detected 
adultery the man is killed, and the woman hangs herself by order. Even 
when on the war-trail, the women and children of his enemy are safe from 
him. The Biloch of the hills lives- in huts or temporary camps, and wanders 
with , his herds from place to place. In the plains he has settled in small 
villages; but the houses are of the poorest possible description. When a male 
child is born to him, ass's dung in water, symbolical of pertinacity, is dropped 
into hk mouth from the poiut of a sword before he is given the breast. A 

1 Theri\ is, in tie hills above Haraud, a “ atone or cairn of cursing,” erected a* a perpetual 
memorial oFthe treachery of one who betrayed his fellow. 
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tally of lives due is kept between the various tribes or families j but when 
the account grows complicated it can be settled by betrothals, or even by 
payment of eattle. The rules of inheritance do not follow the Islamie law, 
but tend to keep property in the family by confining succession to agnates ; 
though some of the leading and more educated men are said to be trying to 
introduce the shara into their tribes. 

The Biloches are nominally Musalmans, but singularly ignorant of their 
religion and neglectful of its rites and observances ; and though they onee called 
themselves and were called by old historians “ friends of Ali/' and though, if 
their account of their ejection from Arabia be true, they must have originally 
been Shiah, they now belong almost without exception to the Sunni sect. 
Like many other Musalman races of the frontier they claim to be Qureshi 
Arabs by origin, while some hold them to be of Turkoman stock ; their customs 
are said to support the latter theory : their features certainly favour the former. 
The question is discussed at pages 19// of Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of 
Derah Ghazi. Their language is a branch of the old Persian, and apparently 
contains many archaic forms which throw light upon other modern develop- 
ments from "the same source. It is described in the Chapter on Languages. 
It is now hardly spoken, so far as the Panjab is eoncerned, beyond the tribal 
organisation of the Derah Ghazi Biloches ; and even among them it is 
being gradually superseded by Multani or Jatki, the language of the plains, 
and a Biloch Chief has been known to learn the language in order to talk 
it to English officials. They have no written character, and no literature ; 
bnt they are passionately fond of poetry, chiefly consisting of ballads describ- 
ing the events of national or tribal history, and of love-songs ; and local 
poets are still common among them. 

378. Early history of the Biloch. — Their account of their origin is that 
they are descended from Mir Ilamzah, a Qureshi Arab and an uncle of the 
Prophet, and were settled at Halab or Aleppo, till, siding with Husen, they 
were expelled by Yaziz, the second of the ITneyid Caliphs. This would be 
about 6S0 A. D. They fled to the hill country of Kirmnn in Persia, where 
they lived quietly for some time, and so increased in numbers that the King 
became desirous of binding them to himself by ties of marriage. He accord- 
ingly demanded a wife from each of the forty-four bolaks or tribes into which 
they are said to have then been divided, though all traees of them have 
long sinee been lost. But their fathers had never given their daughters in 
wedlock to a stranger, and they therefore sent forty-four boys dressed up in 
girls' elothes, and fled before the deception could be discovered. They moved 
south-eastwards into Kech Makran or the tract between Afghanistan and the 
coast of the Arabian Sea, then but partially inhabited, and there finally 
settled in the eonntry which is now known as Biloehistjin. 1 

From Jalal Khan, the Chief under whose leadership they made their last 
migration, sprang four sons, Rind, Hot, Lasliari and Korai, and a daughter 
■Jato. Five of their tribes still hear these names, but the Rind and Lashari 
ippear to have been pre-eminent ; and the Biloches, or at least that portion of 
:he nation which later on moved northwards to our border, were divided into 
two great seetions under those names, and I believe that all Biloeh tribes 
still consider themselves as belonging to one or other of these sections. Thus 

1 Mr. Fryer quotes authorities for the occupation of the Makran Mountains by * Biloches at 
least as early as (1) the beginning of the fifth century ; (2) the middle of the seventh century. 
fDerah Ghazi Settlement Report, p. 19.) 
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the Mazari and Driskak, who trace their descent from Hot, claim to. belong 
to the Rind section. Some five hundred years after their settlement in Kech 
Makran, the Rind, Lashari, and Jatoi moved northwards into the country 
about Kelat, to the west of the lower Sulem&ns, “ the Rind settling in Shoran, 
“ the Lashari in Gandava, and the Jatoi in Sevi and Dhadon, while the Khosa 
u remained in Kech and the Hot in Makran." 1 They are said to have dis- 
possessed and driven into Sindh a Jat people, ruled over by a Hindu prince 
with the Siudhi title of J&m and the name of Nindava, whose capital was 
at Kelat. After a time the charms of a woman led to jealousy between the 
nephews of Mir Ch&kar and Mir Gwahrfun Khan, the Chiefs of the Rind 
and Lashari sections. Their claims were to be decided by a horse-race held 
in Rind Territory, in which the hosts loosened the girth of their rival's saddle. 
A fight resulted, and the Rind, who were at first worsted, called to their aid 
Sultan H risen," King of Khorfisfm, and drove the Lashdri out into Haidardbad 
and Tatta in Sindh, where they no longer exist as an individual tribe. From 
this event the Biloehes date the growth of their present tribal organisation ; 
and as there is now no localised tribe bearing the name of Rind, and as almost 
all the great tribes of our frontier claim to he of Rind extraction, it is 
probable that the Rind, left sole possessors of the bill country of Kelat (for 
the Jatoi also consider themselves as belonging to the Rind section of the 
nation), gradually split up into the tribes which we now find on the Derah 
Ghazi border. Several of these tribes have taken their names from the locali- 
ties which they now hold, which shows that their names are not older than 
their occupation of their present territories. 3 

379. Advance of the Biloehes into the Panjab. — The Biloehes had thus 
spread as far north as the Bolan ; but apparently they had not yet encroached 
upon the Sulemdn range which lay to the east of them, and which was held 
by Pathans, while a Jat population occupied the valley of the Indus and the 
country between the Sulemfins and the river. But about the middle of the 
15th century, the Turks or Mughals under their Arghun leader invaded 
Kaehhi and" Sindh, and twice took Sibi, in 1-179 and in 1511 A.D. About 
the same time the Brahoi, a tribe believed to he of Hravidian origin, 4 and 
who appear to have followed in their tracks, drove the the Biloch out of the 
fertile valley of Kelat and established a supremacy over their northern tribes. 
Yielding to the pressure thus put upon them, the Kelat tribes moved east- 
wards into the lower Sulem&ns 6 driving the Pathans before them along the 

1 Shordn is probably another reading of Sara wan, the country between Quetta and Keldt; 
Gandava is on tbe northern frontier of Sindh, south-east of Sarawan; Sevi and Dhadon are 
doubtless other forms of Sibi aud Dadar, north of Gandava and south-east of Quetta. 

2 This name should fix the date of the contest; but I have been unable to identify the 
sovereigu in question, who is also described as Sultau Shah Hueeu, King of Persia. Mir Chakar 
lived in the time of Humayun, about the middle of the 16th century ; but it is probable that these 
events took place at least two centuries earlier. Mir Chdkar and Mir Gwahram are renowued in 
Biloeh story as the national heroes, and it is not unnatural that any great event should be referred 
to them. 

3 When the name applies to a tract, the tract may have beeu called after tbe tribe ; but where 
tbe name belougs to a mountain, rivei , or other natural feature, the converse seems more 
probable. 

4 It is thought probable by some that tbe Brahoi language will be found, when we learn more 
about it, to he Iranian and not Dravidian. 

s One aceount postpones the occupation of tbe lower Sulemans by Biloehes to the expedition 
with Humayun to be mentioned presently. It is true that about the time of Humayun’s conquest 
of India the Pathans of the Derah Ism&il frontier were at their weakest, as will be explained 
when those tribes come under discussion. But it is also true that there is a tendency to refer all 
past events to the time of any famous incident, such as the march to Dehli with Humayun. 
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range, while the Biloches from Sindh began to spread up the Indus. Many 
of these latter took service with the Langah rulers of Multan and were granted 
lands along the river; and about 1 180 A. D. Ismail Khan and Fatah Khan, 
the two sons of Malik Sohrab Khan, and Ghazi Khan, son of Haji Khdn, 
all Dodai Biloches and of Rind extraction, founded the three Derahs which 
still bear their names, overcame the Lodis of Sftpur, and established themselves 
as independent rulers of the lower Derajat and Muzaffargarh, which position 
they and their descendants maintained for nearly 300 years. 1 Thus the 
Southern Biloches gradually spread up the valleys of the Indus, Chanab, and 
Satluj ; while the Derail Ghazi tribes came down from their hills into the 
pachhad or sub-montane tract, displacing a Jat population and driving them 
down to the river, where they still form an important element of the popula- 
tion even iii tracts owned by Biloches. In 1555 a large body of Biloches 
accompanied Humayun, whom they had previously harassed in his retreat, in 
his victorious re-entry into India, under the leadership of Mir Chakar, the 

great Rind hero of Biloch stoiy. They are said to have consisted chiefly of 

Laghari, Driskak, Gopang, and Jatoi. Mir Chakar eventually settled in 
Montgomery, where a considerable tract, still partly held by Biloehes, was 
granted to him by the grateful sovereign, and died and was buried at Satgarli 
in that district. It is probable that many of the Bilocli settlements in the 
eastern districts of the Province sprang from IIumavun J s attendants. 

The tribal organisation of the Biloches now covers the whole of our 
southern frontier as far north as the boundary between the two Derahs, 
being confined for the most part to the hills and the land immediately 
under them, but stretching east to the Indus in the neighbourhood of 

Rajaupur. There is also a large Biloch element throughout the river lands 

of the Indus in both the Derahs, more especially in the southern and 
northern portion of Derah Ghazi and just above the Derail Ismail border ; 
while in Bah&walpnr and Muzaffargarh they form a large proportion of 
the whole population, and they hold considerable areas on the Satluj in 
Multan, to the north of the Ravi in Montgomery, on the right bank 
of the Chanab and along the Jahlam in Jhang, and on the latter river in 
Shahpur. But outside the Derah Ghazi Khan district, and indeed along the 
greater part of the river border of that district, the Biloch settlers own no 
allegiance to any tribal Chief, are altogether external to the political organisa- 
tion of the nation, and do not hold that dominant position among their 
neighbours which is enjoyed by the orgauised tribes of Derah Ghazi. Many 
of them have been settled in their present holdings within comparatively 
recent times or, to use the words of Mr. Tucker, have acquired them “as 
cultivating proprietors, rather than as a military caste which ruled the country 
but left the occupation of the land to the Jats.” Figures showing the dis- 
tribution of the Biloches wfill be found in Abstract No. 65, page 191.* 

380. Tribal organisation o! the Biloches.— Sohrab Khan, the chief of 
the Dumki, a Rind tribe, is the nominal head of the Biloches, or at anv rate 
of those on our frontier ; while all the northern tribes beyond our border 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahoi Khan of Kelat, a supremacy the 
reality of which has always varied with the personal character of the Khan, 
and which it is probable that our own frontier policy has lately saved from 
total extinction. But for all practical purposes the frontier tribes are 

1 The subsequent history of these tribes is related in section 385. 
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independent both of foreigners and of one another, and are held together by 
a common nationality against outsiders only. The tribe, at least in its 
present form, is a political and not an ethnic unit, and consists of a con- 
glomeration of elans bound together by allegiance to a common Chief. 
Probably every tribe contains a nucleus of two, three, or more elans descended 
from a single ancestor. But round these have collected a number of affiliated 
sections ; for the cohesion between the various parts of a tribe or clan is not 
always of the strongest, and it is not very uncommon for a clan or a portion 
of a clan to quarrel with its brethren, and leaving its tribe to claim the 
protection of a neighbouring Chief. They then become his hawsat/ahx 
or dwellers beneath the same shade, and he is hound to protect them and they 
1o obey him. In this manner a small section formerly lielonging to the 
Laghari tribe, aud still hearing its name, has attached itself to the Qasrani ; 
while there is a Jiskani section in both the Drishak and the Gurehaui tribes. 
Thus too, Kind tribes are sometimes found to include Lashari elans. So 
when Nasir Khan, the great Khan of Kelat who assisted Ahmad Shah in 
his invasion of Dclili, reduced the Hasanni tribe and drove them from their 
territory, they took refuge with the Khetran, of which tribe they now form 
a clan. Even strangers are often affiliated in this manner. Thus the 
Laghari tribe includes a section of Nahar Pathans (the family from which 
sprung the Lodi dynasty of Dehli), who are not Biloch hut who are Khetran. 
And the Gurehaui tribe includes sections which, though bearing a Biloch 
name and talking the Biloehi language, art' not allowed to be of Biloeh race 
and are almost certainly Jat. 

The tribe (finnan 1 ) under its chief or tumoral dr is sub-divided into a 
small number of elans (para) with their i/ uqaddams or headmen, and each 
clan into more numerous septs (phalli). Below the phalli come the families, 
of which it will sometimes contain as few as a dozen. The clans are 1 ased 
upon common descent; and identity of clan name, even in two different 
tribes, almost certainly indicates a common ancestor. The sept is of course 
only an extended family. The tribal names are often patronymics ending 
in the Biloehi termination dni, such as Gurchani, Balaehani ; or iu some few 
eases in the Pashto zai . An individual is commonly known by the name of 
his clan, the sept being comparatively unimportant. Marriage within the 
sept is forbidden, 2 and this appears to be the only restriction. The Biloehes 
freely marry Jat women, though the first wife of a Chief will always be a 
Biloehni. They say that they never give their daughters to Jats • hut this 
assertion, though probably true on the frontier, is most certainly not so 
beyond the tribal limits. 

The tract occupied by each division of a Biloch tribe is sufficiently well 
defined ; hut within this area the people are either wholly nomad or, as is the 
ease within our frontier, live in small hamlets, each inhabited by only a few 
families, having property in their cultivated lands and irrigation works, but 
without any actual demarcation of the surrounding pasture lands. . Thus the 
large and compact village community of the Eastern Panjab is unknown, 
and our village or rnnuzali is iu these parts merely a collection of hamlets 
included within a common boundary for administrative purposes. 

1 A Persian (? Turkoman) word meaning 10,000 ; a body of 10,000 troops ; a district or 
tribe furnishing a body of 10,000 troops. 

* Bnt Mr. Fryer says that cousins commonly intermarry 
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48-9. 381. Tribal statistics. — Abstract No. 66 on the next page* shows the figures 

50-51 for the main Biltxh tribes, Abstract No. 67 1 gives those for minor tribes 
52. for certain districts only, while Abstract No. 6^j shows the principal clans. 

The percentage of the Biloch population not included in these details 
is small in the districts where the Biloch element has any importance, 
being only 9 per cent, in Derah Ghazi Khan, 13 per cent, in Derah 
Ismail Khan, 15 per cent, in Aluzaffargarh, and 19 per cent, in Multan. 
In other districts it is much larger. As has already been explained, sec- 
tions of the same name occur in different tribes ; while a clan of one 
tribe will bear the tribal name o f another tribe. Thus, where the columns 
for sub-divisions of caste have not been filled up with sufficient care, 
errors in tabulation are almost unavoidable. For this reason the tribal and 
clan figures were tabulated in the district offices. Unfortunately, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Derah Ghazi, from whom I had hoped for great assistance, 
was so busy that he was finable to pay any attention to the matter; and one 
or two of the results which the Derah Ghazi figures give are patently absnrd. 
It is to Joe regretted that the opportunity which a Census affords only at long- 
intervals of obtaining an accurate detail of the Ghazi tribes, should not have 
been made the most of, The points in which the figures arc untrustworthy 
are indicated below. 

382. The organised Biloch tribes of the Derajat. -It is only in Derail 
Ghazi Khan and on its frontier that we have to do with Biloch tribes having 
a distinct tribal and political organisation. Elsewhere in the Panjab the 
tribal tie is merely that of common descent, and the tribe possesses no 
corporate coherence. The Derah Ghazi tribes are in the main of Rind origin. 
They are, beginning from the south, Mazari, Bugti, Marri, Drishab, Gurchani, 
Tibbi Lund, Laghari, Khetran, Khosa, Sori Lund, Bozdar, Qa^rani, and 
Nutkani ; and of these the Marri, Bugti ami Khetran are wholly, and the 
Gurchani and the Leghari partly independent, while the Nutkani has reeentIj T 
lost its individuality as a tribe. The figures for both the Lunds are certainly, 
and those for the Gurchani possibly wrong, as is noted under the respective 
tribes. 

1971 The Mazari (No. 11) are practically found only in Derail Ghazi Khan. of which they occupy 
the southernmost portion, their western boundary being' the hills and their eastern the river. Their 
country extends over the Sindh fronti r into Jacobalrii, and stretches northwards as far a~ Umrkot 
and the Pitch pass. Rojban is their headquarter . They say that about the middle of the 17th 
century they quarrelled with the Charulia of Sindh, and moved into the Siahaf valley and Marao 
plain, and the hill country to the west now occupied hy the Bugti ; but obtaining grants of land in 
the lowland* gradually shifted eastwards toward* the river. Mr. Fryer puts their hghting strength 
at 4,000, hnt our returns show only 9.000 souls in the Province and there are very few beyond our 
border, the Sharabaui territory lying ju>t hehind it. The tribe traces its descent from Hot, son of 
.Talal, and is divided into four clans, Rnstamani, Masidaui, Balacbani, and 8argani; of which the 
first two are the more numeron*, thongh the chief h a Balachani. 

Th3 Marri, and the Bugti or Zarkanni (No. 38) hold the country heyond our southern border; 
and are wholly independent, or raTier nominally .'object to the Khan of Kelat, not being found 
within the Panjab. They are both of Bind origin. The Marri, who hold a large area bounded by 
the Khetran on the east, the Bugti en the south. Kaehlii of Kelat on the we*t, and Afghanistan on 
the north, are the mo-t powerful and consequently the most troublesome of all the Biloch tribe?. 
They have t'onr clans, the Ghazani, Loharani, Mazaraiuand Bijarani, of which the Mazaraui live 
beyond Sibi and the Bolan aud are almost independent of the tribe. The tribe i* wholly nomad and 
prffidatory. The Bugti, who oecupy the angle between the frontiers of the Panjab and Upper 
Sindh, are also called Zarkanni 1 and their clan* are the Ral eja, Xntbani, Musuri, Kalpnr, Phong, 
and Shambani or Kiazai, The last, which is an almost independent section, separates the main tribe 
from our border ; while the Marri lie still further west. Both these tribes are pure Rind. 

1 A sept of their Rahcja clan is also called Zarkanni 
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minor Biloch Tribes. 
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The Drishak (No. 18) are the mo*t S'Vtercd of all the Derah Ghazi tribes, many of their 
village’ lying among a Jat population on the bank of the Indu ’ ; and this fact renders the tribe 
less powerful than it should be from its numbers. They hobl no portion of the bills and are 
practically confined to "die Ghazi di trict, lying 'catterc 1 abou between !be Pitok pass on the north 
and the Sori pa s on the outh. The tribe h longs to the Rind ection ; hnt claim- descent from 
Hot, <on of Jdal Khan. Its sect! ms are the Kf-m-lni, Miugwani, Gnlfaz, S.irgani, Arhani and 
Jiskani, the chief belonging t) the fir t of thc-e. Their headquarters are at Asui close to Raianpur. 
They are sail to have descended into the plains after the Mazari, or t wards the end of the 17th 
century. 

Tha Gurchani (No. 4) own the M;tri and Dragal hills, and their boundary extends further* into 
the mountains than that of any other if the tribe: subject to u ; while their territory does not 
extent much tc the ea t of the Sul mans. They a -c divilel into eleven claus, of which the chief 
are the Durkani, Shekhani, La h iri, Petafi, Ji katti, and Sibz.ni. The last four are true Bilocbes 
and the last three Rinds ; the remainder of the tribe being sail to have descen led from Gorish, a 
grandson of Raja Blnm<en cf Ha‘l -aba 1, who was a l >p f ed bv the Biloches and married among 
them. He i said to have aeeomp ni'l Humayun to l)ebl : , an 1 on his return to have collected a 
Bilocii following and ej etc! the P.ithau hollers from the pr sent Gnreluni L Mings. Tt is not 
impossible that a con iderable nu.nl cy of the I;, hiri c an, who are uot too proul of their affili- 
ation to the Gurcbaui, may bar - roturnel tliemsclv. s as Lashari simply, and so have been included 
in the Lasbari tribe. T-r whole .f b.e Durkani nnl abou 1 - half of the Lashari live beyond our 
horder, and are not subject to us save tV ugh Gicir connection with tbe trib°. The latter is the most 
turbulent of all tbe clan , and they an 1 the Petaii u e 1 to rival tbe Kbo-a tribe in lawlessness of 
conduct. They have lately been given fresh lan Is and are grain 11 y 'ettling down. The Gurcbaui 
tribe is said to poises* 2,6 JO figbtlug men. They arc not fouul in any other part of tbe Panjab 
than Derail Ghazi. 

The Tibbi Lund (No. 8) are also wholly confine 1 to the Ghazi district, where they occupy a 
small area in the mil_t of the Gn-cha i counfrv. They are compose 1 of Lunds, Rinds and Khosas, 
all of true Rind origin, the Lund clan compil'd lg urac two-thirds of their whole numbers. These 
three sections were only quite recently unit. d under the autb rity of the Tibbi Lund tumanddr. 
Uufortnnately, the figures given for this tribe cvileutly inclule those of the Sori Lund mentioned 
below. 

The Laghari (No. 22) occupy the country from the Kura pa s, which is the Gurcbaui northern 
border, to the S.vkhi S invar pas ; a Tttle t) the north of De*ah, whioh divide; them from the Kliosa. 
They are of pure Rind origin and are dlvhlel into four seet'ons, the Haldlani, Aliani, Bughlani, 
and Haihata li, of which th? fi-st inhabit t.i» hill' beyond oarlurler aul are not subject to our rule, 
and are, or were in 18 jO, n i malic an l iuveter i*e thieves. The chief belongs to the Aliani clan. 
Their heal-quarters are at Cbhoti Zerin, where they are sail to have settled alter their return from 
accompanying Hnmayuu, expelling the Ahmadanis who then hell the present Laghari country. 
The tr.be numbers some 5,000 tight! ig men. Th \v are also fount in considetahlc numbers in 
Derah Ismail and Mnzaffa -garb ; but these ontlyl ig et f laments own no allegiance to the tribe. 
The Talpur dynasty of Sindh belonged to this trihe, 1 aul thc-e U still a connd rahlc L«ghari 
colony in that Province. It appears probable that the representatives of several of the Northern 
Bilocii tribes which are now founl ia Sindh, are descended from people who went there during the 
Talpur rule. 

383. The Khefran (No. 37) are an independent tribe living heyond onr horder at the hack 
of the Lagl ari, Ki;osa, and Lund eou itry. Their original settlement was at Vahoa in the country 
of the Qasrani of Derah Ismail lvhau, where many of them still live and hold land between tbe 
Qasrani and the river. But the Emperor Akloar drove out the main body of the tribe, aud they 
took refuge in the Bd.'khazi valley of the Laghari hills and still hold t'ie snrronnling tract and 
look to the Laghari chief as their prot *ct >r. Tb> y are certainly not pure Bil ich, and a.-c hcld^by 
.66-71 many to be Pathans, dexenled from Minna (No. 37 iu the P.ithau table of tribes page 205), * 
brother of Taxiu, the auei-stor of the Abdali ; and they do n it in some eases intermarry with Pathans 
But they confessedly resemble Bil -ches in features, habits, and geueral appearance, the names of 
their *epts enl in the Bilocii patronymic termination dni, anl they are now for all practical pur- 
poses a Bilocii tribe. It is prbbable tba they are in reality a remnant of the original J at popula- 
tion; they peak a dialect of their own callel K'j'trauki which is au Indian dialect closely allied 
with Siudbi, and in fact probably a form of the Jatki speech of tbe lower Indus. They are tbe least 
warlike of all the Biloch tribes, capital cultivators, anl in consequence exceedingly wealthy. In 
this Census they returned themselves as follows within British Territory -. — 

Fxthdns. Biloches. Total. 

Derah Ismail Khan ... ... 1,324 340 1,664 

Derah Ghazi Khan ... ... ... 32 246 27S 

Total Province ... ... ... 1,65S 605 2,163 

1 See Macgregods Gazetteer of the North- West Frontier, Yol. II, page 259, fer an account cf 
it* origin. 
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The tribe as it now stands is composed of four clans, of which the Ganjura represents tho 
original Khctran nucleus, while to them arc affiliated the Dliariwnl 1 or Ckaeha who say that they 
are Dodai Biloehes, the Hasanni. once an important Biloch tribe which was crushed by Nasir Khan, 
the great Khan of Kelat, and took refuge with the Klutrau of whom they are now almost inde- 
pendent, and the Nahar or Bahar, who are by origin Lodi Pathans, 

The Khosa (No. 6) occupy the country between the Laghari and the Qasraui.. their territory 
being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the territory of the Lunds, and stretching 
from the foot of the hills nearly aeross to the river. They are -aid to have settled < riginally in 
Kech ; but with the exception of a certain number in Bakawalpur, they are, so far a« the Panjab 
is concerned, only found in Derail Ghazi. They hold, how ver, extensive lands in Sindh, which 
were granted them by Humayun in return for military service. They .ve one of the most power- 
ful tribes on the horder, and very indepeudeut of their Chief and are “ admitted to be among the 
bravest of the Biloehes.” They are true Rinds and are divided into six clans, of which the Babe- 
lam and Isdni are the mo-t important, the latter being an offs loot of the Klietran affiliated to the 
Khosa. The other four are Jaggel. Jaudani, Jarwar, and Mahrwani. Tho Chief belongs to the 
Batel clan. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised tribes ; and at the same t : me the one 
which next to the Gurchani bears the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Polloek 
wrote : “ It is rare to find a Ivliosa who has not been in prisou for cattle-stealing, or deserved to 
“be; and a Khosa who ha- not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed 
“ bis neighbour’s landmark is a deeidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the description 
is not very mueh exaggerated. 

The Lund (No. 49) or Sori Lund, as they are called to distinguish them from the Tibhi Lund, 
are a small tribe which has only lately risen to importance. Their territory divires that of the 
Khosa into two parts, and extends to the bank of the Indus. They are uot pure Biloehes, and are 
divided into six clans, the Haidarani, Bakrani, Zariani, Garzwani, Nuhani, aud Gurchani, none of 
which are important. The figures given for this tribe are obviously absurd, and they have appa- 
rently been included with the Tibbi Lund (No. 8). 

The Bozdar (No. 22) are au independent tribe situated beyond our frontier at the hack of the 
Qasraui Territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pa-s on the north to the Khosa and Khctran 
country on the south ; and they have the Luni and Musa Khel Pathans ou their western border. 
Abstract No. 67 shows over 2,000 men as having been within the Pan jab at the time of the Census, 
almost all of them in the Ghazi district. These live in ecatt red villages about Bajanpur and 
among the Laghari tribe, and have no connection with the parent tribe. The Bozdar are of Rind 
extraction, and are divided into the Dulaui, Ladwtlni, Ghulamani, Chakra ni, >fibani, Shahwani, 
Jalalani, Jafirani, and Rnstamaui elan*. Ihev are more civilized than most of the transfrontier 
tribes and are of all the Biloehes the strictest Musalmau-. Unlike all other Biloehes the^r fight 
with the matehloek rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and their name is said 
to be derived from the Persian buz, a “ goat.” 

The Qasraui (No. 16) are the northernmost of the tribes which retain their political organi- 
sation, their territory lying on either side of the boundary betweeu the two Derahs, and hemg 
confined to the hills both within and beyond our frontier and the sub-montane -trip. Their name 
is written Qaizarani or Imperial, The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into seven elan-, the 
Lashkaraui, Khubdin, Budani, Va-wani, Laghari, Jarwar, and Rustamani, none of which arc 
important. They are of Rind origin, and are not found in the Panjab in any number beyond the 
Derah district. 

The Nutkani (No. 13) are a tribe peculiar to Derail Ghazi Klmu, whieli holds a compact 
territory stretehing eastward to the Iudus and between the Northern Khosa and the Qasrani. The 
tribe onee enjoyed considerable influence aud importance, holding rights of superior ownership 
over the whole "of the Sangliar country. But it no longer possesses a po'ithal organization, having 
heen crushed cut ot' tribal exi-tence in the early days of Ranjft Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal eDberence anl of the charactori tic.- of its race. 

384. The broken Biloch tri’ces of Derah Ghazi.— The tribes above enu- 
merated are the only ones to be found within or immediately upon our border 
which have a regular tribal organisation. But there are many other Biloch 
tribes, and among them some of those most numerously represented in the 
Panjab, which occupy large areas in the south-western districts of the Pro- 
vince. They no longer hold compact territories exclusively as their own, 
while to great extent in the Derajat itself, and still more outside it, they have 
lost their peculiar language aud habits, and ea i hardly be distinguished from 
the Jat population with whom they are more or less intermixed, and from whom 

1 Dhariwal is the name of an important Jat tribe. 
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they differ in little but race. The history of the Biloches of the Derah Ghazi 
lowlands is briefly sketched in the next paragraph. Their most important 
tribes are the Rind, 1 the Jatoi, who still hold as a tribe, though withont 
political organisation, a compact tra t in Sindh between Shikarpur and the 
Indus, the Lashari, 1 Gopang, Gurmani, Mastoi, Hajani, Sanjrani, and 
Ahniadani. These all lie scattered along the edge of the Indus, intermingled 
with the Jats of the Kaehi or low riverain tract. 

385. Biloch tribes of Derah Ismail.— I have already stated that the three 
sons of Malik Sohrab Khan and Ghazi Khan, Dodais, founded Derah Ghazi, 
Derah Ismail, and Derah Fatah Khan. The tribal name of Dodai seems to 
have been soon dropped, or perhaps the leaders were of a different tribe from 
their followers ; for the representatives and tribesmen of Ghazi Khan are 
locally known as Mihrani, those of Ismail Khan as Hot, and those of Fatah 
Khan as Kulachi. The party of Faiah Ivhan never seems to have attained to 
any importance, and was almost from the beginning subject to the Hot. 
With Ghazi Khan came the Jiskani, who occupied the eis-Indns tract above 
Bhakkar, while with the Hols came the Korai whose name is associated with 
them in an old Biloch verse. c< The Hots and Korai are joined together; 
u they are equal with the Bin 1.” The Korai do not appear to have exercised 
independent rule. At the zenith of their power the Hot, Mihrani, and Jiskani 
held sway over almost the whole of the Indus valley and of the thal between 
the Indus and the Chanab, from the centre of the Muzaffargarh district to the 
Salt-range Tract, the northern boundary of Sanghar and Leiah being the 
northern boundary of the Mihrani, while the Indus separated the Hot from 
Jiskani. During the latter half of the 16th centnry Daud Khan, a Jiskani 
and the descendant of one of Ghazi Khan J s followers, moved southwards and 
subjugated to himself the greater part of the Leiah country. Akbar dispersed 
his tribe, but early in the 1 7th century the independence of the Jiskani under 
Biloeh Khan was recognised, and it is from Biloch Khan that the Jiskani, 
Mandrani, Mamdani, Sargani, Qandrani, and Maliaui, who still occupy the 
Bhakkar and Leiah tahsils, trace their descent. In aboul 1750 — 1770 A. D. 
the Mihrani, who sided with the Kalhoras or Sarais of Sindh in their struggle 
with Ahmad Shah Durrani, were driven out of Derah Ghazi by the Jiskani 
and fled to Leiah, where many of them are still to be found ; and a few years 
later the Kalhoras, expelled from Sindh, joined with the always turbulent 
Sargani to crush the Jiskani rule. About the same time the Hot were over- 
thrown after a desperate struggle by the Gandapur Pathans. 

The Biloches of Dera Ismail are now confined to the low lands, with the 
exception of the Qasrani and Khetran of the southern border who have already 
been noticed in section 383. the upper hills are held by Pathans. The 
principal tribes are the Lashari,- the Ivulachi and the Jiskani. After them 
come the Rind, the Laghari, the Jatoi, the Korai, the Chandia, the Hot, the 
Gurmani, the Petafi, the Gashkori, and the Mihrani. Of the four last all but 
the Petafi seem almost confined to Derah Is nail. 

383, The Bil ch tribes of Muzaffargarh. — In Muzaffargarh more perhaps 
than in any other district the Biloch is intermingled with the Jat population, 
and the tribal name merely deuotes common descent, its common owners 

1 It is possible that some Biloches may have returned themselves as Rind or Lashari with refer- 
ence to their original stock rather than to their present tribe ; and that some of the Lashari clana 
of the Gurchani tribe may have been included in the Lashari tribe, 

3 See note to the preceding paragraph, 
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possess no sort of tribal coherence. The reason doubtless is that since the 
Biloch immigration the district has formed the borderland between the Lodi 
of Sitpur, the Daudpotra of Bahawalpur, the Mihrani of Derah Ghazi, and the 
Langah of Multan. The Gopang, the Chandia, the Rind, the Jatoi, and the 
Korai are the tribes most numerously represented. Then came the Laghari, 
the Lashari, the Hot, the Gurmani, the Petal!, the Mashori, and the Sahrani, 
of which the last two are hardly found elsewhere. 

387. The Biloch tribes of the Lower Indus and Satluj. — A very consider- 
able number of Biloches are scattered along the lower Indus and Satluj in 
Bahawalpur and Multan, and especially in the former. The most important (p 
are the Rind, 1 the Korai, the Gopang, the Jatoi, the Lashari, 1 and the 
Hot, while less numerous but still important are the Chandia, the Khosa, 
and the Dasti. 

388. The Biloch tribes of the Ravi, upper Jahlam, and Chanab. — The 

Biloches of the Ravi are chiefly found in the bar of the Montgomery and 
Jhang districts, where they occupy themselves in camel-breeding, holding 
but little laud as cultivators. They consist almost wholly of Jatoi and 
Rind, which latter tribe has penetrated in some numbers as high up as 
Lahore. They are probably descendants of the men who under Mir Chakar 
accompanied Humayun and received a grant of land in Montgomery in 
return for their services. In the Jhang and Shah pur districts, on the Jahlam 
and the right bank of the Chanab, the principal tribes to be found are the 
Rind, the Jatoi, the Lashari, and the Korai. 

389. Course of migration of the Biloch tribes. —Of the original location 
of the tribes I know next to nothing, and what information I have been 
able to collect is given in section 37S. But the above sketch of their 
existing distribution enables us to follow with some certainty the later 
routes by which they arrived at their present settlements. The organised 
tribes of Derah Ghazi, including the Nutkani, would appear to have descended 
from the hills eastwards towards the river; and the four most insignificant 
of the broken tribes, the Mastoi, the Hajani, the Sanjraui, and the Ahmadani, 
seem to have followed the same course. A few Laghari are found in Derah 
Ismail and Muzaffargarh , and a few Khosa in Bahawalpur ; but with 
these exceptions not one of the above tribes is represented in the Panjab 
outside the Ghazi district, except the Qasrani whose hill territory extends 
into Derah Ismail. On the other hand all the larger broken tribes of 
Derah Ghazi, with the single exception of the Nutkani which was till 
lately organised, and all the remaining tribes which possess any numerical 
importance in the Panjab except four Derah Ismail tribes to be mentioned 
presently, seem to have spread up the Indus from below, as they are without 
exception strongly represented on the lower course of the river, and not 
at all in the hill country. The Rind and the Jatoi seem to have come 
lip the Indus in very great numbers, and to have spread high up that 
river, the Chanab, the Jahlam,' the Ravi, and the Satluj. The Lashari 
and the Korai followed in their track in slightly smaller numbers, but 
avoided to a great extent the Ravi valley. The Chandia, the Gopang, the 
Hot, and the Gurmani seem to have confined themselves chiefly to the valley 
of the Indus, the Chandia having perhaps passed up the left bank, as they are 
found in Derah Ismail but not in Derah Ghazi. So indeed are the Hot, 

1 See cole to section 3t>4. 
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but that is accounted for by their seat of Government having’ been Derah 
Ismail. Four tribes, the Kulachi, the Jiskani, the Gashkori, and the Mihrani, 
the two last of which are comparatively insignificant, are found in Derah 
Ismail and nowhere else save in Muzaffargark, where the first three occur 
in small numbers. As already stated in section 385, the Jiskani and Kulachi 
apparently had their origin as tribes in Leiah and Derah Fatah Khan, 
while the Mihrani were driven there from Derah Ghazi. It would seem 
probable that the Gashkori either came across the hills in the south of the 
district, or are a local sub-division of some larger tribe which followed 
the usual track along the river. The Korai are Rind; the Gopang and 
the Dasti are not pure Biloch, but are said to have accompanied the Rind 
in their wanderings. 

THE PATHAN (CASTE No. 6). 

390. Figures and Bibliography for Pathans.-— The figure* given in Table VI II A., under 
the head Pathan. almost certainly include many persons whose Pathau origin is to say the least 
doubtful; while the figures to be discuss'd in the following pages show that such tribes as 
Tanaoli, Jadun, Dilazak, Tajik. Klietran, and even Mughnls have returned themselves as Patbaus. 
Major Waco writes : c * The tribes in the west and north-west of the Panjah, who during the 
“ last three centuries were frequently raided upon by Afghans, got into the hahit of inventing 
" histories of Afghan origin as a protection against ill-treatment : ” and even where this motive 
was absent, the ceneral tendency to claim kinship with the dominant race would produce 
the same effect. Moreover the origin of some of the tribes on the Pcsbowar frontier is doubtful, 
and their affiliation with the Patlians incomplete, and thus they would set up a claim to 
be Pathan which the true Pathan would indignantly repudiate. Mr. Thorburn notices the 
many and bitter disputes caused by the preparation of the genealogical trees during the Bamiu 
Settlement, and the attempts made by Jat clans to be rec rded as Patlians. He writes: “A 
“ low-caste man horn and brought up in a Pathan country, if serving away from his home, 
“invariahly affixes Khan to his name and dubs himself Pathan. It goes down if he can talk 
“ Pashto, and his honour proportionally goes up/ 1 Still the great mass of tlioc returned as 
Pathans arc probably really so, and the figures represent very fairly the general distribution 
of the race. 

In the second place, it must be remembered that of those who are really Pathau and returned 
as such, many are not British subjects at all. Such tribes as the Bar Mohmaud of the Peshawar 
frontier, who, while essentially independent trihes, hold land within our border, come down 
in considerable numbers in the winter t> cultivate their fields; while in the summer they 
retreat to their cool valleys in independent territory. So too the very numerous Pawindahs 
of Derah Ismail only winter in the Panjah, and the number thus temporarily added to our Patlmu 
population is exceedingly large (section 39S). Again, almost the whole of the local trade across 
the border Is in the haiuls of independent tribes whose members come into our districts iu 
considerable numbers with merchandize of sorts ; while the seasons of drought and distress 
which preceded the Census drove many of the frontier lull-men into our districts in search of 
employment, and especially on the Bannu boi’dev, and on the Thai road in Kohat and the Swat 
canal in Peshawar. 

As for the figures for the separate trihes, they were classified, not by my central office, 
but by the Deputy Commissioners of the several frontier districts, at least so far as regards 
the figures of those districts. Thus far greater accuracy will have been secured than would 
otherwise have been possible. But the lists of tribes received from some of the districts, on 
which the selection of tribes for tabnlition was based (see Chapter on Tabulation, Book II ), 
were in some instances very imperfect and the classification exceedingly faulty ; tribes of 
considerable numerical importance iu British Territory being omitted, frontier tribes represented 
in the Panjah by only a few score of persons being included, and tribes, clans, and septs being 
mixed up in a perfect chaos of cross-classification. So too the constant recurrence of the 
same clan name among the various trihes was a certaiu source of error. Such names as Danlat 
Khel, Ffroz Khcl, Usmanzai, and Mahammadzai recur in many separate tribes; and where 
the schedule entry of sub-divisions did not specify the tribe, no certain classification could 
be made. 

The best authorities on the subject of the Pathau nation as a whole are Dorn’s translation 
of Niamat Ullah’s History of the Afghans (Oriental Translation Committee, London, IS29), 
Priestly’s translation of the Haiyat-i- Afghani called Afghanistdn and its Inhabitants ( Lahore , 
1874), Elphinstone’s Kdbul, and Bellew’s Races of Afghdnistdn. Beilew’s Yusufzai, Plowden’* 
translation of the KaUd-i-Afghdni , and the Settlement Reports of the districts of the northern 
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frontier contain full infoT’matian concerning the Pathans of tho Panjab border, as do Maegregor’s 
Gazetteer of the iV.-TF. Frontier , and Paget’s Expeditions against the E.-W. Frontier 
Tribes. 

391. D scription of the Pathans. — The true Pathan is perhaps the most 
barbaric of all the rajes with which we are brought into contact in the L ' 
Panjab. His life is not so primitive as that of the gipsy tribes. But he 
is bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindictive in the highest degree : he does not 
know what truth or faith is, insomuch that the saying Afghiti be imdn 
has pa-se 1 into a proverb a nong his neighbours ; and though he is not 
without courage of a sort an) is often curiously reckless of his life, he 
would scorn to face an enemy whom he could stab from behind, or to 
meet, him on equal terms if it were possible to take advantage of him, 
however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of his own mouth ; here 
are some of his proverhs : “ A Path a As enmity smoulders like a dung-fire.” — 
c< A cousin's tooth breaks upon a cousin .” — C! Keep a cousin poor, but 
“ use him .” — <( When he is little play with him : when he is grown up he 
" is a cousin ; light him.” — “ Speak good words to an enemy very softly : 

<( gradually destroy him root and bran h. 1 ” At the same time he has 

his code of honour which he observes strictly, and which he quotes with 
pride under the name of Pakhtunwali. It imposes upon him three chief 
obligations, Nanay: Vai or the right of asylu n, wliil b *ompeIs him to shelter 

and protect even an enemy who comes as a supj liant ; Ivlal or the necessity 

to revenge by retaliation ; and Meh/iasfia or open-handed hospitality to 
all who may demand it. And of tiles three perhaps the last is greatest. 

And there is a sort of charm about him, especially about the leading men, 
which almost makes one forget his treacherous nature. As the proverb 
says — "The Pathan is one moment a saint, and the next a devil.” For 
centuries he has been, on our frontier at least, subject to no man. He 
leads a wild, free, active life in the rugged fastnesses of his mountains; 
and there is an air of masculine independence about him which is refreshing in 
a country like India. He is a bigot of the most fanatical type, exceedingly 
proud, and extraordinarily superstitions. He is of stalwart make, and his 
features are often of a markedly Semitic type. His hair, plentifully oiled, hangs 
long and straight to bis shoulder y he wears a loose tunic, baggy drawers, 
a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with its wool inside ; his 
favourite colour is dark-blue, 8 and his national arms the long heavy Afghan 
knife and the matchlock or jazail. His women wear a loose shift, wide 
wrinkled drawers down to their ankle", and a wrap over the hea 1 j and are 
as a rule jealously secluded. Both sexes are fi thy in their persons. 

Such is the Pathan in his ho me among the fastnesses of the frontier 
ranges. But the Pathans of our territory have been much softened by our rule 
and by the agricultural life of the plains, so that they look down upon the 
Pathans of the hills, and their proverbs have it — A hill man i" no man,” 
and again, “ Don't class burrs as gra=s or a hill man as a human being.” 

The nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Pathan assimilates 
to the original type ; while on this side of the Indus, even in the riverain 
itself, there is little or nothing, not <*ven language, to distinguish him 

'The Pashto word farbitr is used indifferently for cousin ” or for enemy and tarburwali 
nther for “ cousinhood ” cr for “ enmity.” 

2 This is not true of the northern Pathans, who shave their beads, and often their beards also. 

3 The colour and cut of the clothes vary greatly with the tribe. 
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from his neighbours of the same religion as himself. The Pathans are 
extraordinarily jealous of female honour, and most of the blood fends for 
which they are so famous originate in quarrels about women. As a race 
they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer 
members of all tribes are prevented from doing so by their poverty. Among 
the tribes of our territory a woman's nose is cut off if she be detected in 
adultery ; and it is a favourite joke to induce a Pathan woman to unveil 
by saying to her suddenly “ You have no nose ! ” The Pathan pretends 
to be purely endogamous and beyond the border he probably is so ; while 
even in British Territory the first wife will generally be a Pathan, except 
among the poorest classes. At the same time Pathan women are beyond 
the Indus seldom if ever married to any but Pathans. They intermarry 
very closely, avoiding only the prohibited degrees of Islam. Their rules 
of inheritance are tribal and not Mahomedan, and tend to keep property 
within the agnatic society, though some few of the more educated families 
have lately begun to follow the Musalman law. Their social customs differ 
much from tribe to tribe, or rather perhaps fro o the wilder to the more 
civilised sections of the nation. The Pathans beyond and upon our frontier 
live in fortified villages, to which are attached stone towers in commanding 
positions which serve as watch-towers and places of refuge for the inhabitants. 
Small raids from the hills into the plains below are still eonmon ; and beyond 
the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the 
walls of the village. 

The figures showing the distribution of Pathans are given in Abstract 
No. 65 on page 191.* They are the dominant race throughout the whole 
tract west of the Indus as far south as the southern border of the tahsfl 
of Derah Ismail Khau, which roughly divides the Pathan from the Biloch. 
On this side of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of Hazara 
and Rawalpindi, they have considerable colonies along the left bank of 
the Indus till it finally leaves the Salt-range, and they hold the northern 
portion of the Bhakliar thal. Besides those tracts which are territorially 
held by Pathans, there are numerous Pathan colonies scattered about the 
Province, most of them descendants of nen who rose to power during the 
Pathan dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of land-revenue which their 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil 
of the 1 St h century. 

392. Origin of the Pathan. — The Afghans proper claim descent from 
Saul, the first Jewish King, and there is a formidable array of weighty 
authority in favour of their Semitic origin. The question of their descent 
is discussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI of the Peshawar Settlement 
Report, and in Dr. Bellew's Races of Afghanistan. 1 Mr. Thorburn quotes 
in support of their Jewish extraction, “ some peculiar customs obtaining 
“ amon?- the tribes of purest blood, for instance the Pas over-like practice 
"of sacrificing an animal and smearing the doorway with its blood in order 
"to avert calamity, the offering up of sa.rifices, the stoning to death of 
"blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth;” and he 

i Dr. I'ellew suggests that the original Afghans were the Sulvmi of Herodotus, and were 
Qureshi Arabs who lived in Syria and there became intermingled with the Jews, or who 
migrated to Gbor where the fugitive Jews took refuge until them. This supposition would explai r. 
the name Sulemaui which is often applied to the Afghans, and their own assertion that Kh?.h'd nbi 
W61id the Qureshi waa of the same stock with themselves. 
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point? out that most of the learned men who reject the tradition of Jewish 
descent have no personal acquaintance with the Afghan people. The Afghan 
proper is said still to call himself indifferently Ban-i- Afghan or Ban-i-Israfl 
to distinguish himself from the Pa limn proper who is of Indian, and the 
Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian extraction. Pashto, 
the common language of all three, is distinctly Aryan, being a branch of 
the old Persian stoc-k. It is described in Chapter V, sections 322-3 of this 
Report . 

There is great conflict of opinion concerning both the origin and eonstitn- [F. 201] 
tion of the Pathan nation. Not a few deny that there is any distinction 
whatever between the original Afghan and Pathan stocks, though these are for 
the most part officers of our frontier who arc not brought into contact with the 
original Afghans. I have however been obliged to adopt some one theory of 
the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tribes ; and I 
have therefore adopted that of Dr. Bellew, who probably has a greater 
knowledge of the Afghans of Afghanistan as distinct from the Panjab frontier, 
and especially of the old histories of the nation, than any other of the author- 
ities who have treated of the matter. The constitution and early history of the 
nation according to Dr. Bellew’s account arc discussed in the paragraphs 
presently following. But whatever the origin of Afghans and Pathans proper 
may be, the nation to which the two names are now applied indifferently in 
Persian and Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the mountain country 
lying between the Persian empire on the west, the Indian on the east, the 
Mongol on the north, and the Biloeh on the south, includes as at present con- 
stituted many tribes of very diverse origin. They are without exception 
Mussalmans, and for the most part bigoted followers of the Sunni sect, hating 
and persecuting Shiahs, or as they call them Rafazis. 1 

393. Tribal organisation of the Pathans,— The tribe is probably far more 
homogeneous in its constitution among the Pathans than among the Biloches. 

Saiyad, Turk, and other clans have occasionally been affiliated to it ; but as a 
rule people of foreign descent preserve their tribal individuality, becoming 
merely associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes among whom they 
have settled. Even then they generally claim Pathan origin on the female 
side, and the tribe is usually descended in theory at least from a common 
ancestor. The hammyah custom described in section 380, by which strangers 
are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, is in full force among the 
Pathans as among the Biloches. But with the former though it docs protect 
in many cases families of one tribe who have settled with another, it seldom 
accounts for any considerable portion of the tribe ; and its action is chiefly 
confined to traders, menials, and other dependents of foreign extraction, who 
are protected by but not received into the tribe. Thus a blacksmith living in 
an Utmanzai village will give his elan an Utraanzai ; but his caste will of 
course remain Lohar. The nation is divided genealogically into a few great 
sections which have no corporate existence, and the tribe is now the practical 
unit, though the common name and tradition of common descent are still 
carefully preserved in the memory of the people. Each section of a tribe, 

1 Tbe 52 Hindus shown in the tables are probably traders living under Pathan protection, or 
due to errors in enumeration. There are several Shi'ah clans among the Orakzai of Ti/ah on the 
Kobat border. The people of the Samilzai tapah of the Kolia t district, which is conterminous 
with the territory of these clans, are also Shiahs. All own allegiance to the SMah Saiyads of 
the Orakzai Tirah ; while everywhere many of tbe tribes which claim Saiyad origin are Shiahs, 
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however small, has its leading man who is known as Malik, a specially Pathan 
title. In many, but by no means in all tribes, there is a Khan Khel or Chief 
House, usually the eldest branch of the tribe, whose Malik is known as Khan, 
and acts as chief of the whole tribe. But he is seldom more than their leader 
in war and their agent in dealings with others ; he possesses influence rather 
than power ; and the real authority rtsts with the jirgah, a democratic council 
composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up into numerous clans, and 
these again into septs. The tribe, clan, and sept are alike distinguished by 
patronymics formed from the name of the common ancestor by the addition of 
the word Zai or Khel , Zai being the corruption of the Pashto zoe meaning 
“ son , i} while Khel is an Arabic word meaning an association or company. 
Both terms are used indifferently for both the larger and smaller divisions. 1 
The stock of names being limited, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names recurring in very different tribes in the most maddening 
manner. Moreover the title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a 
tribe or clan is often very different from that by which it is known for practi- 
cal purposes, the people having preferred to be called by the name of a junior 
ancestor who had acquired local renown. The frontier tribe whether within or 
beyond our border has almost without exception a very distinct corporate 
existence, each tribe and within the tribe each clan occupying a clearly defined 
tract or country, though they are in the Indus Valley often the owners merely 
rather than the occupiers of the country, the land and smaller villages being 
largely in the hands of a mixed population of Hindu origin who cultivate 
subject to the superior rights of the Pathans. These people are included by the 
Pathans under the generic aud semi-contemptuous name of Hindki ; a term 
very analogous to the Jat of the Biloch frontier, and which includes all 
Makomedans who, being of Hindu origin, have been converted to Islam in 
comparatively recent times. 2 

394. Constitution of the Pathan nation. — The words Pathan and Afghan 
are used indifferently by the natives of India to designate the nation under 
discussion. 8 But the two words are not used as synonyms by the people 
themselves. The original Afghans are a race of probably Jewish or Arab 
extraction ; and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin with which they 
have long been blended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afghans, or 
since the rise of Ahmad Shah Durrani as Durranis, 4 and class all non-Durrani 
Pashto-speakers as Opra, But they have lately given their name to Afghanis- 
tan, the country formerly known as Khorasan, over which they have now 
held sway for more than a century, and which is bounded on the north by the 
Oxus, on the south by Bilochistan, on the east by the middle course of the 
Indus, and on the west by the Persian desert ; and, just as the English and 
Scotch who early in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the 
Irish are now called Irish, though still a very distinct section of the popula- 
tion, so all inhabitants of Afghanistan are now in common parlance known as 

1 When our ill-fated Resident Major Cavaguari was lately living at Kabul nader tlie Amir 
Yakub Khan, those who favoured the British were known as Cavagnavizai, and the national party 
as Yakuozai. The ending zai is never used by the Afri'di. 

2 The Dilazak are often ealled Hindkis by the true PatLans, as having come from India and 
not from Afghanistan. 

3 In Hindustan they are often called Rohillahs, or Highlanders, from Rohi the mountain 
country of the Pathans (Roh — Koh, a monntain.) 

4 Either from Durr-i-Dauran “ pearl of the age ” or from Durr-i-Durran “ pearl of pearls.” 
The title was adopted by Ahmad Shah Abdali when he ascended the throne, in allusion to the 
Abdali custom of wearing a pearl stud in the right ear. 
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Afghan, the races thus included being the Afghan proper, the Pathan proper, 
the Gilzai, the Tajik, and the Hazara, beside, tribes of less importance living 
on the confines of the country. 

The true Pathans are apparently of Indian origin. Their language is 
called Pashto or Pakhto and they call themselves Pukktana 1 or Pakhto- 
speakers ; and it is this word of which Pathan is the Indian corruption. They 
held in the early centimes of our sera the whole of the Safed Koh and Northern 
Suleman systems, from the Indus to the Helmand and from the sources of the [P. 
Swat river and Jalalabad to Pe km and Quetta. The Afghans and Gilzais 
spread into their country and adopted their language and customs ; and just as 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh speaking the English language are commonly called 
Englishmen, so all who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under 
the name Pathan. Thus the Afghans and Gilzais are Pathans by virtue of 
their language, thouTh not of Pathan origin ; the Tajiks and Hazaras, who 
have retained their Persian speech, are not Pathans ; while all five are Afghaus 
by virtue of location, though only one of them is of Afghan rate. 

395. Early history of the Afghans. — The origin and early history of the 
various tribes which compose the Afghan nation are mueh disputed by 
authorities of weight who hold very different views. I have in the following 
sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellew, as it affords a convenient 
framework on which to lase a description of those tribes. But it is said to be 
doubtful whether the distinction which he so strongly insists upon between 
Pathan proper and Afghan proper really exists or is recognised by the people; 
while the Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most uncertain. But 
the division of the nation into tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, 
and the general account of their wanderings are all beyond question ; and the 
theories which account for them are only accepted by me to serve as 
connecting links which shall bind them into a consecutive story. The tradi- 
tions of the true Afghans who trace their name and descent from Afghana, 
the son of Jeremiah, the son of Saul, and Solomon's commander-in-chief and 
the builder of bis temple, say that they were carried away from Syria by 
Nebuchadnezzar and planted as colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they 
emigrated eastwards into the mountains of Gkor and the modern Haz&ra 
country. The Afghans early embraced the creed of Islam, to which they 
were converted by a small body of their tribe on their return from Arabia, 
where they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Ivais. It is from this 
Kais or Kish, namesake of Saul's father, who married a daughter of Khalid- 
ibn-Walid a Qureshi Arab and Mahomet's first apostle to the Afghans, that 
the modern genealogists trace the descent alike of Pathans, Afghans, and 
Gilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of these races as we have here to deal 
with ; and to him they say that the Prophet, pleased with his eminent services, 
gave the title of Pathan , the Syrian word for rudder, and bade him direct 
his people in the true path. Meanwhile, about the 5th and 6th century of 
our sera, an irruption of Scythie tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the 
Indus Valley drove a colony of the Buddhist Gandhari, the Gandarii of 
Herodotus and one of the foul* great divisions of that Pajtyan nation which is 
now represented by the Pathans proper, from their homes in the Peshawar 
valley north of the Kabul river and in the hills circling it to the north ; anil 

1 Dr. Bellew and Major James identify them with the Pactivans of Herodotus, and seem half 
inclined to connect them with the Piets of Britain, as also the Scytbs with the Scots, and certain 
Pathan and Brahoi tribes with Cambrians and Ligurians ! 
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they emigrated en masse to a kindred people on the banks of the Helmand, 
where they established themselves and founded the city which they named 
Gandhar after their native capital, and which is now called Kandahar. 

It is not certain when the Afghans of Ghor moved down into the 
Kandahar country where the Gandhari colony was settled ; but they probably 
came as conquerors with the Arab invaders of the 1st century of the Makome- 
dan sera. They soon settled as the dominant race in their new homes, 
intermarried with and converted the Gandhari, and adopted their language ; 
and in course of time the two ra.es became fused together into one nation 
under the name of Afghans, as distinguished from the neigh! ouring Patkans 
of whom I shall presently speak, though the original stock of Ghor still called 
themselves Ban-i-Israfl to mark the fact that their origin was distinct from 
that of their Gandhari kinsmen. It is probable that this tradition of Jewish 
origin was little more distinct than is the similar tralition of Norman descent 
which some of our English families still preserve. Thus the Afghan proper 
includes, firstly the original Afghans of Jewish race whose principal tribes are 
the Tariu, Abdali or Durrani and Shirani, and secondly the descendants of the 
fugitive Gandhari, who include the Yusufzai, Mohmand, and other tribes of 
Peshfiwar. These latter returned about the first half of the loth century of 
our sera to their original seat in the Peshawar valley which they had left 
nearly ten centuries before ; while the ori ginal Afghans remained in Kandahar, 
where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulers of the 
country since known a=; Afghanistan, and shortly afterwards moved their 
capital to Kabul. The tribes that returned to the Peshawir country were 
given by Ahmad Shah the title of Bar or “ upper ” Dunrini, to distinguish 
them from the Abdali Durrani who remained at Kandahar. 

396. I have said that the Gandhari were one of the four great divisions 
of the Pactiyvie of Herodotu«. The other three nations included under that 
name were the Aparvtje or Afridi 1 , the Satragvddm or Ivhatak, and the 
Dadiece or Dadi, all alike of Indian origin. At the beginning of the Mahome- 
dan sera the Afridi held all the country of the Safed Koh, the Satragvddne 
held the Suleman range and the northern part of the plains between it and the 
Indus, while the Dadi held modern Se west an and the country between the 
Kandahar Province and the Sulemans. These three nations constitute the 
nucleus of the Pathans proper. But around this uucleus have collected many 
tribes of foreign origin, such as the Scvthie Ivakar, the Rajput Waziri, and 
the many tribes of Turk extraction included iu the Karlanri section who came 
in with Sabnktagin and Taimur ; 2 and these foreigners have so encroached 
upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that the Khatak and Afridi 
now hold but a small portion of the countries wdrich they once occupied, while 
the Dadi have been practically absorbed by their Kakar invaders. The whole 
have now become blended into one nation by long association and inter- 
marriage, the invaders have adopted the Pakhto language, and all alike have 
aeeepted Islam and have invented traditions of common descent which express 
their present state of association. The Afridi were nominally converted to 
Islam by Mahmud of Ghazni ; but the real conversion of the Pathan tribes 
dates from the time of Shahab-ul-din Ghori, when Arab apostles wbth the title 

1 The Afridi still call themselves Aparide. There i* no j in Pashto proper. 

2 The varions accounts given of Karlan^ origin all recognise the fact that he was not a Pathan 
by birth ; and even the affiliation of the Karlanri is doubtful, some classing them as Sarbani and 
net Ghurghushti. 
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•f Saiyatl and Indian converts who were called Shekh spread through the 
country, and settled among, married with, and converted the Pathans. The 
descendants of these holy men still preserve distinct tribal identity, and as a 
rule claim Saiyad origin. 

The Gilzai are a race probably of Turkish origin, their name being 
another form of Khilchi, the Turkish word for r< swordsman,” who early settled, 
perhaps as mercenaries rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Siali-band range 
of the Ghor mountains where they received a large admixture of Persian blood. 

The official spelling of the name is still Gkaleji at Kabul and Kandahar. 

They first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Gkaznavi, whom 
they accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between Jalalabad and Kelat-i-Ghilzai, and spread east and [ p - 
west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th century 
they revolted against their Persian rulers, established themselves under Mir 
Wais as independent rulers at Kandahar, and overran Persia. But a quarter 
of a century later they were reduced by Nadir Shah, and their rule disappeared, 
to be succeeded not long after by that of the Durrani. 

With the remaining races of the Tajik and Ilazara which form part of 
the Pathan nation in its widest sense, we have little coneern in the Panjab. The 
former are the remnants of the old Persian inhabitants of Afghanistan, and the 
word is now loosely used to express all Pathans who speak Persian and are neither 
true Afghans, Saiyads, nor Hazaras. They are scattered through Afghanistan, 

Persia, and Turkistan, in which last they hold some hill fastnesses in inde- 
pendent sovereignty. The Hazaras are Tartar by origin, and are supposed to 
have accompanied Chengiz Khan in his invasion. They occupy all the moun- 
tain country formed by the western extensions of the Hindu Kush between 
Ghazni, Balkh, Hira't, and Kandahar. I have included in my account of the 
Pathans a few allied races, who though not usually acknowledged as Pathans, 
have by long association become closely assimilated with them in manners, 
customs, and character. They chiefly oceupy Hazara, and are called Dilazak, 

Swati, Jotlun, Tanaoli, and Skilm&ni. 

397. Tribal affinities and statistics. — The Pathan genealogies, which were 
probably concocted not more than 400 years ago, teem with obvious absurdities. 

But they are based upon the existing affinities of the people whom they trace 
back to Kais ; and they will therefore afford a useful basis for a discussion of 
the tribes with which we in the Panjab are concerned. 1 give in Abstract 
No. 69 on pages 201 and 205* a table showing the traditional grouping of the *p. 
divisions of the Pathan nation. This grouping corresponds fairly well with 06-71. 
their present distribution by locality, and I shall therefore take the tribes in 
order as they lie along our border, beginning from the south where they 
march with the Biloehes. Unfortunately the figured details for the various 
tribes which I give in Abstract No. 70, on page 206j* are in many ways t 72 
unsatisfactory. I have already explained that the Deputy Commissioners 
of the frontier districts were asked to prepare lists of the tribes for which 
figures should be separately tabulated for each district, and it is now apparent 
that these lists were drawn up far more with regard to the political needs of 
each district than with reference to any ethnic or tribal system of classification. 

The figures given, however, will probably satisfy all administrative require- 
ments : though they are so full of double or incomplete classification that they 
are of little use to me in the description of the tribes, and I have hardly 
alluded to them in the following pages. I have, however, grouped the figures 
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on the basis of the tribal classification adopted in Abstract No. GO, and have 
added below each heading in Abstract No. 70 the serial numbers of the tribes 
shown in Abstract No. 69 which it may be considered to include, so that the 
information contained in the figures is connected as closely as possible with the 
grouping of the tribes whieh I have followed. The figures being tabulated 
on the spot by a local staff are probably as accurate as the material 
will permit of. But errors must have occurred, both from the constant 
recurrence of the same elan name in different tribes, and from the difficulty 
pointed out in the following quotation from ]\Ir. Becketts Peshawar Census 
Report : — 

“Among Muhammadans, especially among Afghans, tribes or sections multiply with genera- 
tions; for instance as the descendants increase their branches or sections increase with them, 
“ so the mistake which has occurred is that, of a few meu whose origin was the same, some were 
“ placed under the name of the old ancestor of the family, some under the name of an intermediate 
‘‘auce-tor, and others under the name of a more modern or lower generatiou. Similarly those 
* ' who should have been entered under the original branch were shown under numerous branches.” 

398. Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan. — The tribes of our lower 
frontier belong almost exclusively to the lineage of Shekh Baitan 1 , third son 
of Kais. His descendants in the male line are known as Bitanni, and are 
comparatively unimportant. But while, in the early part of the Sth century, 
Baitan was living in his original home on the western slopes of the Siab- 
band range of the Ghor mountains, a prince of Persian origin flying 
before the Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced and 
married his daughter Bibi Matto. From him are descended the Matti section 
of the nation, which embraces the Gbilzai, Lodi, and Sarwani Puthans. The 
Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afghan tribes till the rise of 
the Durrani power, while the Lodi section gave to Dehli the Lodi and Sur 
dynasties. The Sarwani never rose to prominence, and are now hardly 
known in Afghanistan. To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, 
belong almost all the tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term 
Pawindah , from Parwindal , the Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps 
more probably, from the same root as powal , a Pashto word for a to graze.”- 
They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade between India and 
Afghanistan and the Northern States of Central Asia, a trade which is almost 
entirely in their hands. They assemble every autumn in the plains east of 
Ghazni, with then* families, flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with 
the goods of Bukhara and Kandahar ; and forming enormous caravans, number- 
ing many thousands, march in military order through the Kakar and Wazf i 
country to the Gomal and Zhob passes through the Sulemans. Entering the 
Derah Ismail Khan district, they leave their families, flocks, and some two- 
thirds of their fighting men in the great grazing grounds whieh lie on either 
side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, others pass 
on with their laden camels and merchandize to Mnltan, Rajputana, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Dehli, Cawnpore, Ben&res, and even Patna. In the spring they 
again assemble, and return by the same route to their homes in the hills about 
Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai. When the hot weather begins the men, leaving 
their belongings behind them, move off to Kandahar, Hfrat and Buklmra with 
the Indian and European merchandize which they have brought from Hindus- 
tan. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India. 

i Dr. Bellew points ont that Paitan has an Indian sound; while Shekh is the title given, 
in contradistinction to Saiyad, to Indian converts in Afghanistan. Tims the Ghilzai (the Turk 
term for swordsman) are prohahly of Turk extraction, with Indian and Persian admixtures. 

5 The pronunciation is Powiudah, rather than Pawindah. 

y 
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Principil Divisions of the Pathan Nation— concluded. 



Notts. 


Present Holdings. 


Country, district, j 
or frontier to j 
which each tribe I 
appertains. 


Sections of the 
report in which 
each tribe is 
described. 


Serial N o. 


Scattered. Some in Maltan ... 


Some in Ghorband Mountains 


AfghAnistAn 


413 


61 


Accompanied Yusufzai to PcshAwar 


Hasbtnaghar, in Peshawar 




408-10 


62 


Probably accompanied Ybsulzai to PtshA- 
war. Connected with Ghilzai. 


Northern slopes of Safed Koh, east 
of Khugiani, 




41 1 




Clans KamAIzai and AmAzai 


1 




•WO- 10 


; 64 


/Both UsmAnzai by dcsc;nt, tliongb now 


1 Yusufzai plains in PcsliAwar, the 
)- Chamlab Talley, and the left 
bank of Indus in Hazara. 




W9-12 


65 


j separate. 




409-10 


66 


Brother of Mandan, bat now included in 
Mandanr. 


1 
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409-10 


67 


Afmost extinct 




•p 


411 


68 


Clans Hasanzai, AkAzai, Maddo Khcl 


Swit, Buner, and the hills north of ' 
- Peshawar, and a part of the , 
Lundkhwar valley in Peshawar. 
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69 
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70 


Clans Daulatzai, Chagharzai, Nurazai 
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<n| 


71 


| Clans RAnfzai, KhwAjazai, Baizai 
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410 


72 


Descended from Mak, a brother of Mand ... 


DoAba of PcsliAwar, between SwAt 
and KAbul rivers. 


£ 


408-10 


73 


1 Descended from Mak, a brother of Mand ... 


Bajaur, north-west of Peshawar ... 




408-9 


74 


PathAn origin doubtful. Vassals of No. 76 


/ Hills west of Peshawar border along 
f both banks of KAbul river. 




411 


75 


/ Of common descent, bat now separate 
f tribes. 
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South-west plain of Peshawar, 
south of KAbul river. 
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, Early separated from kinsmen. Perhaps 
1 Persians. 


South-eastern Safed Koh, north of | 
Kurram. 
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80 


Insignificant, often confounded with Tajik 


Scattered through AfghAnistAn ... ' 
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Clans Popalzai (sept Saddozai), BArakzai, 
! Alikozai. Saddozai gave Shahs to Kan- 
| dab Ar ; and BArakzai, Amirs to KAbul. 


All the KandahAr country in south 
- of AfghAnistAn. The* MuItAui 
PathAns are AbdAli. 
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| Clans IshA.izai, Nlirzai, KbakwAni, MAhu... 
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83 


Peshfo, south of Abdali country ... 
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The Zaimusht clan is in Kurram on KobAt 
i border. 


Sewestan, in south-east of AfghA- | 
uistAn. 




4US-11 


83 


| Classed with Gburgbushti PathAns, Xos. 
25-28. 


Takht-i-SulemAn. See Nos. 25-28 1 


D. 1. KhAu. 
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86 


Only the Khetrau of the Derajat exists as a 
trihe. 


Scattered through Afghanistan ... 
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Insignificant trihe ... 


L6hra river between Abdali and 
Biloeh territory. 
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Speak Hindki. Probably of Hindu origin... 


Scattered through AfghAnistAn ... 
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Abstrae. No. 70, showing the distiibution o! the principal [P- ^oei 



Serial No. 



Lodi Section. 



Tbibal 

Divisions. 



Noa. of Abstract 2 to 13 
No. 69, pages' 

66-71. 



Dckli 

Gurgaon 

Karn^l 



Rohtak 

Ambala 

Jalandhar 



llushyarpur ... 
Lahore 

Rawalpindi ... 



Derah Is mad 
Khan. 

Derah Ghazi 
Khan. 

Far, nil ... 15 



536 

81 

456 



32 

1,910 

1,147 



S84 

536 

1,035 



Lohani. 



Peshawar 

Hazara 

Kohat 



192 2,092 
67 



294 

279 



British Terri- 11,793 2,099 
tory. ) 

Native States 1,368 
Province ... 13,161 2, 



3,203 SSS 3,6 16 



2 

544 



140 
10 

97 j 1,085 



3,749 1,386 5,498 

1 63 

3,749 1,387 5,561 
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65 
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30 

1 71 



6,771 

1 

40,765 
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47,546 



2,377 
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30,199 

1 

2,677 

36,314 
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GHILZAI 
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5 

21 



Ghilzai 



c 

14 to 23 



38 

16 



25 
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29 S 
23 
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1,328 2,453 

... ; 100 
35 3,280 

... j 2,643 
I 2,962 



3,667 1,363 14,011 

I ... 1 155 

3,667 1,363 14,160 
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Abstract No. 70, showing the distribution of the principal 
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# Note. — I am informed that Sargani is the same as Sarwani, tribe No. 1 
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In 1877 the number of these traders which passed into the district of Derail 
Ismail Khan was 76,400, of which nearly half were grown men. In the year 
of the Census, the number was 49,392. These Pawindah tribes speak the soft 
or western Pashto, and have little connection with the settled tribes of the 
same stock. 1 

399. It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tribes cast covetous [ p - 207 
eyes on the rich plains of the Indus, held as they were by a peaceful Jat 
population. Early in the 1 3th century, about the time of Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, the Prangi and Sur tribes of the Lodi branch with their kinsmen the 
Sarwani, settled in the northern part of the district immediately under the 
Sulcmans, the Prangi and Sur holding Tank and Rori, while the Sarwani 
settled sonth of the Luni in Draban and Chandhwan. With them came the 
Balueh, Kliasor, and other tribes who occupied the branch of the Salt-range 
which runs along the right bank of the river, and still hold their original 
location. In the early part of the loth century the Niazi, another Lodi tribe, 
followed their kinsmen from Ghazni into Tank, where they lived quietly as 
Pawinduhs for nearly a century, when they crossed the trans-Indus Salt- 
range and settled in the country now held by the Manvat in the south of the 
Bannu district, then almost uninhabited sive by sprinkling of pastoral Jats, 
where Babar mentions them as cultivators in 1505. 

During the reign of the Lodi and Sur Sultans of Dehli (1 150 to 
1 555 A.D.), the Prangi and Sur tribes from which these dynasties sprang, and 
their neighbours the Niazi, seem to have migrated almost bodily from 
Afghanistan into Hindustan, where the Niazi rose to great power, one of their 
tribe being Subabdar of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and revolted in 
alliance with the Gakkhars, and in 1547 Sultan Salim Shah Suri crushed the 
rebellion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when in the early days of 
Akbar’s reign the Lohani, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by the 
Suleinan Khel Ghilzai from their homes in Ivatawaz in the Ghazni mountains, 
crossed the Sulemans, the Lodi tribes were too weak to resist them ; and they 
expelled the remaining Prangi and Sur from Tank, killing many, while the 
remainder fled into Hindustan. The Lohani are divided into four great tribes, 
the Mirwat, Daulat Khel, 2 Mian Khel, and Tator. 3 About the beginning 
of the 17th century the Daulat Khel quarrelled with the Marwats and Mian 
Khel and drove them out of Tank. The Marwats moved northwards across 
the Salt-range and drove the N’azi eastwards across the Kurram and Salt- 
nnge into Isa Khel on the banks of the Indus, where they found a mixed 
A wan and Jat population, exp died the former, and reduced the latter to 
servitude. The Mian Khel passed southward an-os: the Luni river and, with 
the assistance of the Bakhtiar, a small Persian tribe of Ispahan origin who had 
become associated with them in their nomad life/ drove the Sarwani, already 



1 The Paicindahs avo well described at pages 103jf of Dr. Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan, 
and at pages \SJJF of Priestley’s translation of the Ha ir/at-i- Afghani, while Mr. Tucker gives much 
detailed information concerning them at pages I'Uff of his Settlement Report of Derail Ismail 
Khan. 

2 The Daulat Khel is really only a e lan of the Mamu Khel tribe ; hut it has become so 
prominent as practically to absorb the other clans, and to give its name to the whole tribe. 

3 Wrongly spelt Jator throughout Mr. Tucker’s settlement report. 

4 Tlipy are a section of the Eakhtiari of Pirsia. They first settled with the Shiraui Afghans 
and a section now lives at Margha in the Ghilzai country, and ia engaged in the pa winda h trude 
but 1ms little or no connection with the Bakhtiar of Derail Ismail. 
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weakened by feuds with the Sur, out of their country into Hindustan. In 
this quarrel the Daulat Ivhel were assisted by the Gan da pur, a Saiyad tribe 
of Ushtaraui stock (see next paragraph) ; and the latter were settled by them 
at Rori and gradually spread over their present country. 

400. The Shirani Afghans had been settled from of old in the 
mountains about the Takht-i-Suleman. They are by descent Sarbani Afghans ; 
but their ancestor, having quarrelled with his brothers, left them and joined 
the Kakar from whom his mother had come ; and his descendants are now 
classed as Ghurgkushti and not as Sarbani. About the time that the Lohani 
came into the district, the Babar, a Shirani tribe, descended from the hills into 
the plains below and subjugated the Jat and Riloeh population. Finally, 
about a century ago, the Ushtaraui proper, a Saiyad tribe affiliated to the 
Shirani Afghans, having quarrelled with the Musa Kliel, acquire 1 a good deal 
of the plain country below the hills at the foot of which they still live, 
subjugating the Riloeh inhabitants and encroaching northwards upon the 
Rabar. These are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tribes of Derail 
Ismail Khan. Thus the Pathans hold a broad strip of the trans-Indus portion 
of the district running northwards from the border of the Khetran and Qasrani 
Biloches (see section 33b) along the foot of the hills and including the western 
half of the plain country lutween them and the Indus, and turning eastwards 
below the Salt-range to the river. They also hold the trans-Indus Salt-range, 
and the Snlemans as far south as the Riloeh border. Rut while in the extreme 
northern portion of the tract the population is almost exclusively Pathan, the 
proportion lessens southwards, the Pathans holding only the superior property 
in the land, which is cultivated by a subject population of Jat and Riloeh. 
Beyond the Indus the Baluch who hold the north of the Rhakkar that are 
the only Pathan tribe of importance. Their head-quarters are at Paniala in 
the trans-Indus Salt-range, and they seem to have spread across the river below 
Mfanwali, and then to have turned southwards down the left bank. Although 
living at a distance from the frontier, they still talk Pashto and are faddy pure 
Pathans. The other Pathans of the Khasor hills, though trans-Indus, are, like 
all the eis-Indns Pathans, so much intermixed with Jats as to have forgotten 
their native tongue. The Mian Kliel and Gandapur were deprived of many 
of their eastern villages in the beginning of this century bv Nawab Muham- 
mad Khan Saddozai, Governor of Leiah. 



401. The Pathan trihes of Derah Ismail Khan continued. 1 n >w proceed to give a brief 
description of 1 lie various tribe* beginning from the south 

The Ushtaraui.— The Ushtaraui proper are the descendants of Hannar, one of the sons of 



Ustaryani, a Saiyad who settled among 
progeny are shewn in the margin. 



and married into the Shirani section of Afghans, and who 
They were settled with the Shiranis to the south of the 
Takht i-Snleman, and till about a century 
ago they were wholly pastoral and pa win - 
dab. But a quarrel with their neighbours 
the Musa Khel put a stop to their annual 
westward migration, and they were 
forced to take to agriculture. Their 
dc.'ccut into the plains has been described 
in section 400. They still own a large 
tract of hill country, in which indeed 
most of them live, cultivating laud im- 
mediately under the hills and pasturing their flock* beyond the border. Their territory only 
iucludcs the eastern slopes of the Sulemans, the crest of tiio range being held by the Musa Ivlitl 
and Zmari. They are divided iuto two main clans, the Ahmalzai or Amazai and the Gagalzai, and 
these again into numerous septs. They are a fine manly race, many of them are in our army and 
police, and they are quiet and well behaved, cultivating largely with their own hands. A few of 
them are still pawindahs. They are nine b harassed by the independent Bozdar (Biloch). They 
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are all Sunnis. The boundary between the Ushtarani and Babar was originally the Rnmak stream. 

But in a war between them the former drove the latter bach beyond the Shiran stream which now 
forms their common boundary. 

The Babar are a tribe of the Shirani stock whose affinities have been described in section 400, 
though they are now quite separate from the Shirani proper. They are divided into two sections, [P 208] 
one living wholly within our border, while the other holds the bill country opposite, but on the 
other side of the Sulemans The two have now little connection with each other. The Babar 
of the plains hold some ’*80 square miles between the IMitar uii and Mian Khel, Chandwan being 
their chief town; and include the Mnhsud and Ghora Khel elan-* of the tribe. The result of their 
quarrels with the Ushtarani has ju t been mentioned, while their advent in the plains has been 
described in section 400. They are a civilised tribe, most of them heing able to read and write, and 
are much addicted to commerce, being the riche-t, quietest, and mo t honest tribe of the anb- 
Suleman plains. Sir Herbert Edwardes considered them “ the mo t superior race in the whole of 
1 the trans-Indus districts,” and their intelligence lias given rise t » the saying “ A Babar fool is a 
*■ Gandapur sage.” They are extremely democratic, anl have never had any recognized Chief. 

Indeed the tribe is a scattered one, many of them still residing in Kandahar and other parts of 
Khorasan. Some of them arc still engaged iu the pawindah traffic. They cultivate hut little 
themselves. 

The Mian Khel are a Lohaui tribe whose coining to the district and subsequent movements 
have already been described in section 330. They hold some 2G0 square miles of plain country 
between the Gandapur and the Bsibar. With them are a-soeiated the 1 'akhtiar Uee section 339) 
who, though of Per-ian origin, now f<*nn one of their principal sections. The greater number of 
them still engage in the trails- Indus trade ; and they are the richest of all the patoindah tribes, 
dtaling in the more costly decriptions of merchandize. They are divided by locality into the 
Praban and Musa Khel sections, the latter .f which hold the south-we.-t quarter of tlie’r tract. 

They are a peaceable people with pleasant faces, and more civilised than most of the pawindah 
t dbes. They seldom take military service, and cultivate but little themselves, leaving the business 
of agriculture to their Jat tenants. They have a hereditary Khan who has never possessed much 
power. 

The Gandapur. — The origin of the Gandapur has been described in section 399. Besides the 
original stock, they include by affiliation some off-shoots of the Shirani, the Miishezai section of the 
Ghurglni'hti Pathans, and the Rriinzni section of the Yilsafzai tribe. The manner in which they 
obtained their present country is described in section 339. They hold the whole of the north- 
western part of trans-Indus Dcrah Um.lfl east of Tank and south of the Nila Koh ridge of the 
Salt-range, comprising an area of 469 square miles abutting on the Sulnnans to the west; and the 
town of Kulaclii is their head-quarters. They were originally a poor pau'indnh and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate mere largely than an\ other Derah Ismail I’atlians. They reached the 
height of their prosperity about the middle of the 18th century, but lost their eastern possessions 
some V0 yeara later, they being confiscated by the Saddozai Governor of Leiah. They still engage 
in the paioivdah traffic.* They are lawless, brutal and uncivilised; and their hereditary Khan 
has but little power. 

The Bitanni include all the descendant, in the male line of Baitan, the third son of Kais, 

They originally occupied the western slopes of the northern Sulemans ; hut, being hard pressed 
hv the Ghilzai. moved, in the time of Balilol Lodi, through the Gomal Pass and occupied the eastern 
side of the north of the range, as far north on its junction with the Salt-range and as far west as 
Kamguram. Some time after the Wazfri drove them back to beyond Garangi, while the Gurlraz 
contested with them the possession of the Ghabbar mountain. They now hold the hills on the nest 
border of Tank and Bannu, from the Ghabbar on the north to the Gomal valley on the south. In 
their disputes many of the tribe left for Hindustan where their Lodi kinsmen occupied the throne of 
Debli, and the tribe has thus been much weakened. Sheikh Baitan had four sons. Tajfn, Kajfn, 

Ismail, and Warshpvin. The tribe consists chiefly of the descendants of Kajfn, with a few of those 
of Warshpun. Ismail was adopted by Sarban, and his descendants still live with the Sarhani 
Afghans. The Tajfn branch is chiefly represented by the clans Dhanne and Tatte, said to be 
descended from slaves of Tajin. A small Saiyad elan called Koti is affiliated to the Bitanni. Till 
some 50 years ago they lived wholly beyond our border; hut of late they have spread into the Tank 
pi .ins where they now form a large proportion of the Pathau population, occupying some 550 
square miles, chiefly south of the Takwara. They also hold some lmd in the Bannu district at 
the mouth of the passes which lead np into then* hills. They are a rude people just emerging 
from barbarism, but keen-witted. They are of medium weight, wiry, and active, and inveterate 
thieves and abettors of thieves ; and they have been called the jackals of the Wazfri. They have 
no coaimon Chief. The proverbial wit of the countryside thus expresses their stupidity and 
thriflles-ness. — “ The drum was heating in the plains and the Bitanni were dancing on the hills ;” 
and “ A hundred Bitanni eat a hundred sheep.” 

The Daulat Khel.— The coming of this tribe to the district has been described in section 399. 

Their principal clan was the Katti Khel ; and under their Chief Katal Ivhan the Danlat Khel 
i ulcd Tank and were numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th century. They 
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accompanied the Durrani into Hindustan, and brought hack much wealth But since that 
time the Bitanni and other tribes have encroached, and they are now small and feeble. The 
Xawah of Tank, the principal jagirdar of the district, is a Katti Khel. 

The Tator have been mentioned in section 399. They were very roughly treated hy Xadir 
Shah, and the Danlat Khel completed their ruin. They are now almost extinct. Their two elans, 
the Bara Khel and Dari Khei, hold a small area on the Tank and Kulaclii frontier. 

402. Pawindah, Bordsr, and other tribes.— The tribes not possessing sufficient importance 
to merit detailed description arc — 



The Zarkani. a small colony of Shekbs who settle 1 some 500 years ago in a corner between 
the Gandapuraul Hta a Khel emutry, under the foot of the Salemans. 

The Baluch, a small tribe of uncertain origin affiliated to the Lodi trihes. 1 They seem to have 
come in with the earliest Paths n invaders. They hold the country round Paniala, at the foot of 
the Salt-range where it leaves the In lust o turn northwards, and ar.- the dominant race iu the 
north of the cis-lndns portion of the dis triet. 

The Khasor, with the Nur Khel and Malli Khel, form a small trihe which claims kinship with 
the Lodi, who repudiate the claim. They bol l the Ivuasor range, or the ridge, of the lower Salt- 
range which runs down the right bank of the Indus. 

The Ghorezai, a petty clan of the Tabaruk Kaka, and the Miani, an insignificant pav'indah 
clan of the Shirani tribe, hold iands in the Gomal valley, the former lying south and the latter 
uoith of the Liini river. They graze their flocks daring summer on the western slopes of the 
Sulemans. A portion of the Miani are independent paicindahx, but closely allied to those of our 
plains. 

The Kundi are a small pawindnh clan who claim descent from the ancestor of the Niazi; 
They settled in Tank with the Danlat Khel Lohani, and originally held the tract along the Suliel 1 
stream in the North-east corner of Tank. But within the la*t 50 years Manvat immigrants have 
encroached largely on their eastern lands. They are a lawless set and great robbers, and the 
proverb runs — “A dead Kundi is better than a live oue. M;? 

The Pawindah Tribes. — These tribes, which have been described generally in section 398> 
althongb not bolding lands in the district, are of considerable administrative interest, as enormous 
numbers of them spend the cold weather in the pastures on either side of the Indns. The principal 
trihes are noticed below : — 



The Nasar claim descent from Hotak, a grandson of Ghilzai ; but the Idotak say that they are 
a Biloch clan, and merely dependent on tlicm.3 They speak Pashto, hut differ from the Ghilzai 
in physique. They are the least settled of all the paioindahs, aud winter in the Derajat aud 
summer in the Ghilzai country, having no home of their own. Their chief wealth is in flocks and 
herds, and they act as carriers rather than as traders. They arc a rough sturdy lot, bnt fairly well 
behaved. 

The Kharotl say they are an offshoot of Tokhi, mother of Hotak mentioned above. But the 
Tokhi say they are descended from a foundling whom the tribe adopted. They hold the country 
about the sources of the Gomal river in YVargbun south by cast of Ghazni, and tLey winter in tbe 
Tanktahsfl. They are a poor tribe, and many of them work as labourers or carriers. Dr. Bdlew 
identifies them with the Arachotiof Alexander’s historians, aud points out that they still live in the 
ancient Arachosia. He considers them and the Xa-ar to be of different origin from the mass of the 
Ghilzai. 

The Suleman Khel are the most numerous, powerful, and warlike of all the Ghilzai 
202] t r &ea, and hold a large tract stretching nearly the whole length of the Ghilzai country. 
Those who trade with India come chiefly from the hills east of Ghazni and winter in the 
northern trans-Indus tract. They bring hut little merchandize with them, but go down- 
country in great numbers, where they act a brokers or dalhils between the merchants 
and other pawindahs. They are fine strong men and fairly well behaved, though not hearing 
the best of characters. 

The Mian KkelS have already been described in sectiou 401. The trading aud landowning 
sections are still closely connected, and in fact to some ext.-nt indistinguishable. 

The Dutanni inhabit the Warrak valley and the country between tbo Waziri bills and 
Gomal. They are a small, hat well-to-do tribe, and trade with Bukhara. 



1 It is not perhaps impossible that these may be of Bilocli origin. Tbe Khetran, perhaps of 
Patban origin, have become tbe nucleus of a Biloch tribe ; while 351 men of Derab IsmaQ returned 
themselves in thia Census as caste Biloch, tribe Andar, which latter is one of the Pmcindah tribes 
of Pathaus. 

2 Macgregor says they are quiet and inoffensive. 

3 One story makes them the descendants of a gang of blacksmiths who in the 14tb centnry 
accompanied the Mian Khel on one of their return journeys to Khorasan and settled there. 
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The Tokhi were the most prominent of ail the Gliilzai tribes till the Hotak pave rulers 
to Kandahar about 1700 A.D. They hold the valley of the Tarnak and the north valley of the 
Argandab, with Kelat-i-Ghilzai a their principal centre. 

The Andar occupy nearly the whole of the extensive district of Shalgar south of Ghazni. 
With them are associated the Musa Khel Kakar, nho are descended from an Andar woman, 
and live south aud west of Shalgar. 1 

The Tarakki winter about Kandahar. They are largely nomad. 

The Border tribes.- The most impc rtant trihes on the Devah Ismail bordir are, beginning from 
the south, the Qasvani Biloeh aud the Ushtarani, already described in sections h83 and 401, 
the Shirani, and the Mahmud Wazfri. The Wazfri will be described when T coire to the 
border tribes of Banim (section 4041. 

The Shirani have already been mentioned and their origin described in section 400. They 
occupy the country round the Takht-i-Suleman, bounded to the north by the Zarkanui stream 
and to the south by the Ushtarani border, their principal habitat being the low valleys to 
the east of the Tokbt. They are divided into the Shirani proper who hold the greater part 
of the tract, the Babar of onr plains described in section 401, and the small tribes of Huripdl 
and Jalwani lying to the south of the Shirani proper. They are of me Hum height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in their appearance. Their dress consists of a couple of coarse 
blankets, aud their principal occupation is agriculture. 

403. The Pathan tribes of Bannu. — On the southern border of the 
Bannu district, marching with Derah Ismail, we find the Marwat and the 
Niazi, the northernmost of the Indian descendants of Baitan, while further 
north He the Waziri and Bannuchi of the great Karlanri section of Pathans. 
The migration of the Nifizi from Tank across the Salt-range, and how the 
Marwat followed them and drove them across the Kurram, have already 
been described in section 399. Their ancestor Niazai had three sons, Bahai, 
Jamal, and Khfiku. The descendants of the first are no longer distinguish- 
able ; while the Isa Khel among the Jamal, and the Mushfuii and Sarhang 
elans among the Khaku, have overshadowed the other clans and given 
their names to the most important existing divisions of the tribe. The 
Isa Khel settled in the south and the Mushani in the north of the country 
between the Ivohat Salt-range and the Indus, while the Sarhang crossed 
the river, 2 and after a struggle lasting nearly a century and a half with their 
quondam allies the Gakkhars and their Jat and Awful subjects, finally drove 
the Gakkhars, whose stronghold on the Indus was destroyed by Ahmad 
Shahinl74S, eastwards across the Salt -range, and established themselves 
in Mian wali. 

Towards the close of the 13th century 3 the Mangal, a tribe of the 
Ivodai Karlanri, and the Ranni, an affiliated tribe of Saiyad origin, left 
their Karlanri home in Birmil, crossed the Sulemans into the Bannu dis- 
trict, and settled in the valleys of the Kurram and Gambila rivers. About 
a eentury later tbe Bannuchi, the descendants of Shitak, a Kakai Karlanri 
by his wife Mussammiit Bannu, who with their Daur kinsmen then held 
the hills lying east of the Khost range in the angle between the Ivohat 
and Bannu districts, with their head-quarters at Shavval, were driven from 
their homes by the Waziri, and, sweeping down the Kurram valley, drove 
the Mangal and Ilann: back again into the mountains of Ivohat and Kurram 
where they still dwell, and occupied the country between the Kurram and 
Tochi rivers which they now hold in the north-western corner of the district. 

1 The figures for Biloch include 351 Andar in this district, who returned themselves ai 
Biloeh Andar. 

2 The Kalid-i- Aj ghdni says that they held Lakki aud were driven ont across the river by 
the Khatak. This seems improbable. 

3 The Kalid-i- Afghani fixes this date at the middle of the 12th century, and that of the 
Bannuchi invasion at about 1,300 A,D. 
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At the same time the Daur, a tribe of evil repute in every sense of the 
word, occupied the banks of the Tochi beyond our border, which they 
still hold. Some 400 years ago the Bangi Khel Khatak, whose history 
will be sketched in sections 406-7, occupied the trans-Indus portion of 
the district above Kalabagh and the spur which the Salt-range throws 
ont at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 

When the Darvesh Ivliel Waziri (see above), moving from their 
ancestral homes in Birmil, drove the Bamiuehi out of the Sliawal hills, 
they oeeupied the country thus vacated, and for 350 years confined them- 
selves to the hills beyond our border. But during the latter half of last 
century they began to encroach upon the plain country of the Marwat on 
the right bank of the Tochi, and of the Bannucki on the left bank of the 
Kurram. At first their visits were eonfined to the cold season ; but early 
in the present century, in the period of anarchy which accompanied the 
establishment of the Sikh rule in Bannu, they finally made good their 
footing in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold. 

The latest comers are the Bitanni (see section 401), who have within 
the last 60 years occupied a small tract on the north-eastern border of the 
Marwat at" the foot of the hills. Thus Pathans hold all trans-Indus 
Bannu, and as much of the eis-Indus portion of the district as lies north of a 
line joining the junction of the Kurram and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at 
which the Salt-range enters the district and turns northwards. The trans- 
Indus Pathans, with the partial exception of the Niazi, speak Pashto of the 
soft and western dialect; the Niazi speak Ilindko, especially east of the Indus. 

404. I now proceed to a detailed description of the different tribes, 
beginning from the south : — 

The Marwat hold almost the whole of the Lakki tahsil, that is to say the south-eastern 
half and the whole central portion of the country between the trans-Indus Salt-range and 
the Wazm hills. Within the last fifty years they have begun to retrace their footsteps and 
have passed southwards over the Salt-range into Derah Ismail, where they occupy small 
tracts wrested from the Kundi in the northern corner of Tank and along the foot of the hills 
and from the Baluch in the Paniala country. Their most important clans are the Musa Khel, 
Acha Khel, Khuda Khel, Bahram, aud Tapi. With them are associated a few of the Ni6zi 
who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat are as fine and 
law-abiding a body of men as are to be found on our border They are a simple, manly, and 
slow-witted people, strongly attached to their homes, good cultivators, and of pleasing 
appearance. Their women arc not secluded. Their history has been sketched in section 399. 
Their hereditary enemies the Khatak say of them: “Keep a Marwat to look after asses; 

“ his stomach well filled and his feet well worn.” 

The Bannuchi hold the central portion of the Bannu tahsil, between the Kurram and Tochi 
rivers. Their history is narrated in section 403. They are at present perhaps more hybrid 
> 9i on than any other Patban tribe. They have attracted to themselves Saiyads and .other doctors of 
^ Islam in great numhers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the scattered 
representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as hamsayah, 
and with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst 
them ; insomuch that “ Bannuchi in its broadest sense now means all Mahomedans, and by 
“ a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated tract originally 
“ occupied by the tribe.” The descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of 
their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Bannuchi proper. They are of inferioi 
physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensive,, and capital cultivators. 
Sir Herbert Edwardes says of them : “ The Bannuchis are had specimens of Afghans ; can 

“ worse he said of any race ? They have all the vices of Pathans rauk.ly luxuriant, their 
“ virtues stunted.” Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the beauty of its women. “ Who 
“ marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride.” 

The Niazi hold all the southern portion of Isa Khel and the country between Mianwali 
and the hills; in other words so much of the Bannu district as is contained between the Salt- 
range on either side the Indus, and the Kurram and a line drawn from its mouth due east across 
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the Indus. Their history and distribution have been related in sections 399 and 403. They 
are indifferent cultivators, and still retain much of the Pathan pride of race. The ciB-Indus 
branch is the more orderly and skilful in agriculture. The Isa Khel is the predominant and 
most warlike section ; hut they all make good soldiers. A section of them is still independent 
and engaged in pawindah traffic, spending the summer about Kandahar and wintering in 
Derail Ismail. They are strict Sunnis. They seem to be a quarrelsome people, for the proverb 
says — *' The Xiazi like rows.” 

Minor tribes are the Mughal Khel clan of Yusuf zai who conquered a small tract round 
Ghoriwal some seven centuries ago, and still show their origin in speech and physiognomy. 
The Khatak will be described when I dUcuss the Kohat tribes. 

405. The Waziri —The whole of the Bannu portion beyond our border is occupied by 
the Darvcsh Khel Waziri, while south of them, along the Derail Ismail border, behind the 
Bitanni country, and as far south as the Gomal pass, lie the Mahsud clan of the same tribe. 
The Waziri are descended from Suleman, son of Kakai, and are one of the Karlanri tribes. 1 
The original seat of the tribe was in the Birmil hills, wed of the Khost range which separates 
them from their kinsmen the Bannuchi descendants of Shitak. Suleman had two sons, Lalai 
and Khizrai. Lalai had to fly by reason of a blood feud, and settled in Xmgraliar on the 
northern slopes of the western Safed Koli, where his descendants the Lalai Waziri are still 
settled. Khizrai had three sons, Musa, Mahvud, and Gurhuz. Prom Mab«ud are descended 
the Mahsud Waziri, divided into the Alizai and Bablolzai; while from Musa Darvesh are 
descended the Utmanzai and Ahmadzai clans, usually joined under the title of Darvesh Khel 
Waziri. 

About the close of the 14th century the Waziri began to move eastwards. They first crossed 
the Khost range and drove the Bannuchi out of Shawal, and occupied the hills of the Ikmnn 
and Kohat border north of the Tochi. Then, crossing that river, they drove the Urmar 
Afghans, descendants of Urmar, son of Sharkahiin and near kinsmen of the Abdiili, 2 out of 
the bills south of the Tochi on the lower Bannn and Tank borders to take refuge in the Loghar 
valley near Kabul, and dislodging the Bitanni from lvaiffguram, drove them hack beyond 
Garangi to the low r hills on onr immediate frontier. They thus obtained po-session of all that 
confined system of mountains which, starting from the Gomal pass which marks the northern 
extremity of the Snlemans proper, runs northwards along our border to Thai and the Knrram 
river, where it joins the lower ranges of the Safed Koh. Their tw r o main sections are the 
Mahsud and Darvesh Khel, the former holding the hills to the south, and the latter those to the 
north of the Tochi river and the Kbasor pass ; while of the Darvesh lvhel country, the Ahmadzai 
occupy the southern and the Utmanzai the northern parts. The Hasan Khel, an important 
Utmanzai sept, hold the extreme north-western portion of the tract. The two great sections 
are practically independent tribes, owning no common head, and with hut little common feeling. 
They still nominally hold the Birmil country, though the Suleman Khel and Kharoti Gbilzai 
winter there with their flocks, and during their stay the Waziri are confined to their walled 
villages. They were till lately wholly nomad and pastoral ; hut they have of late years encroached 
upon the plain country of the Marwat, Bannuchi, and Khatak, and now hold cultivated lands 
in Bnnnu and Kohat." 

The Gurbuz, an unimportant tribe, accompanied the Waziri in their movements, and once 
occupied the hills between their Mahsud and Darvesh Khel brethren, where, as already narrated, 
they disputed the possession of the Ghahhar peak with the Bitanni. They have now returned 
to their original seat west of the Khost range, and north of the Daur who hold the trans-border 
hanks of the Tochi river. 

The Waziri are one of the most powerful and most troublesome tribes on our border, the 
Mahsud being pre-eminent for turbulence and lawlessness. They are exceedingly democratic 
and have no recognised headmen, which increases the difficulty of dealing with them. They 
are tall, active, muscnlar, and conrageous, and their customs differ in several respects from those 
of the Patbans in general. They are still in a state of semi-barbarism. They are well described 
in the Haiy at -i' Afghani (pages 221 ff oi the translation). The large number of Waziris shown 
in the Bannu district is partly due to the Census having been held on the night of the weekly 
fair. But Mr. Thorburn estimates the Waziri population of the purely Waziri border villages 
alone at 13,523, and there are always many members of the trihe scattered about the district 
f in search of work or of opportunities for theft/ especially during the spring months. On the 
Bannu border distress owing to failure of rain had probably made the number of such persons 
unusually high at the time of the census. 

1 Dr. Bellew makes them the Wairsi sept of the Lodha trihe of Pramara Rajputs; and says 
that they crossed from the Indus riverain across the Sham plain into the Birmil hills, then held 
by the Khatak whom they drove northwards, taking the whole of their country from the Sham 
plain to the Kohat valley. He gives no anthority for these statements. 

2 This is according to the genealogies. But the Urmar ai’e probably of Hindki origin, and 
speak a Panjabi dialect known as Urmari, of which a grammar lias just been submitted to 
Government for approval. 
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406. The Pathan tribes of KohaU — The Pathans of Kohat belong 
almost entirely to two great tribes, the Khatak of the the Kakai section of 
the Karlanri, and the Bangash, a Qnreshi tribe of Arab descent. The 
original home of the Khatak, in common with the other sections of the 
Karlanri, was the west face of the northern Sulemans, where they held the 
valley of Shawal now occupied by the Waziri. 2 Towards the close of the 
13th century 3 they, with the Mangal and Hanni, two tribes of the Kodai 
section of the Karlanri, moved eastwards, the two last descending into the 
Bannu district and settling along the Kurram and Gambila, while the Khatak 
held the hills to the west of our border. A century later the Bannuchi drove, 
as already related in section 403, the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannu; and 
not long after this the Khatak, quarrelling with the Bannuchi, moved to the 
north and east and occupied the hilly country, then uninhabited, which 
stretches across the centre of the Kohat district to the Indus, leaving 
behind them the Chamkanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had 
taken refuge with them, and the bulk of whom now occupy the north-east 
corner of the Kurram Valley, while another section still lives in a state of 
barbarism about Kaniguram as the subjects of the Waziri. At this time 
the Orakzai, another tribe of the Kodai Karlanri, held all the valley of 
Kohat in the north and north-east of the district from Resi on the Indus 
to Kohat; while the Bangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about 
Gardez in Zurmat. But in the latter part of the 14th century the Bangash, 
211] increasing in number and being pressed upon by the Ghilzai, emigrated east- 
wards en masse and settled in Kurram. Being presently driven out by the 
Turi 4 and Jaji, tribes of doubtful origin who claim descent from Khugiani, 
son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of A wan stock 6 though now Pathans for all 
practical purposes, and who still occupy the valley, they joined with the 
Khatak who had quarrelled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of 
Kohat. The struggle was prolonged for nearly a century ; hut by the close 
of the loth century the Orakzai had been driven into the lower of the ranges 
which form the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh and lie along the north- 
western border of the Kohat District. The Khatak and Bangash then possessed 
themselves of all the northern and central portions of Kohat and divided the 
country between them, the former taking all the southern and central portions, 
while the latter took the northern and north-western tract consisting of the 
Kohat and Miranzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai or Samana range ; 
and the hills between Gada Khel and Lachi were then fixed and still remain as 
the boundary between the two tribes. In the time of Akbar, Malik Akor was 
the leader of the Khatak, and he was granted an extensive tract of land south 
of the Kabul river between Khairabad and Naushahra on condition of his 

1 Unfortunately the Settlement Officer of Kohat went on furlough without reporting his 
settlement. Consequently I have far less full information regarding this than regarding any other 
frontier district. I have, however, done my best to supply the defect from other sources. 

2 Dr. Bellew says that the Khatak held all the plain country of the Indus as far south as 
Derah Ismail Khan till driven out hy the Waziri, who being in their turn driven northwards 
by the pressure of Biloch trihes moving up the Indus valley, passed onwards into the hills then 
held hy the Bannuchi. He gives no authority for this account, which does not agree with the 
traditions of the Khatak themselves as related in the Kalid-i- Afghani. 

3 The Kaltd-i- Afghani places the migration in the middle of the 12th century, and the 
Bannuchi migration at about 1300 A.D. 

4 The Turi were originally hamsdyahs of the Bangash, but rose in rebellion against their 
masters. 

5 Mr. Merk, however, tells me that the Khugiani claim Durrani origin; and that the claim is 
admitted by the Durrani, and snpported by their genealogies. 

g£ 
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guarding the high road between Attak and Peshawar. This brought him into 
contact with the Mandanr of Yusufzai who held the country opposite on the 
left bank of the Kabul river. Their quarrels were continual ; and at length in 
the time of Shah Jalian the Khatak crossed the river, possessed themselves of 
the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the Swat river 
to the Indus and for a short distance along the right l ank of the Indus, and 
also pushed across the plain and acquired a position about Jamalgarhi to the 
north of Martian, in the very heart of the Mandanr country, which commands 
the approaches to Swat on the one hand and Buner ou the other. They have 
also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil who lie to the west of their 
Peshawar territory. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards to 1 he 
trans-Indus Salt-range and the Bannu border, and across the Salt-range to the 
Indus at Kalabagh ; and they now hold a broad strip running along its right 
bank from a little above the junction of the Kabul river to Kalabagh, all 
Kohat save the portion occupied by the Bangash in the north and north-west 
of the district, and the western half of the Lundkhwar valley in the north of 
Yusufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have at one time conquered 
the Awan country as far east as the Jahlam. But about the middle of the 
17th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract ; and now only 
hold Makhad in the Rawalpindi district, and the left bank of the river as 
far south as Mari in Bannu. There are other Khatak holdings scattered 
about the cis-Indus plains ; but their owners have no connection with the 
tribe. 

About the middle of the 18th century two parties grew up in the tribe. 
They temporarily combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Shah Durrani 
in his invasion of Hindustan ; but after his departure the division became 
permanent, the eastern or Akora faction holding the north-eastern pprtion of 
Ivohat and all the Khatak country of Peshawar, with their capital at Akora 
on the Kabul river, while the western or Teri division hold all the remainder 
of Keliat, including the south-eastern corner occupied by the Saghri clan, and 
the adjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khatak of Bannu. The western 
section have their capital at Teri, south- west of Kohat, and in the centre of the 
hills they first occupied. 

Thus with the exception of a few Awan villages in the Bangash country, 
and a Saiyad village here and there, the whole of Kohat is held by Pathans, 
and with the exception of a narrow strip of land stretching along the northern 
border of the Teri Khatak from Togh to Dhoda which is held by the Niazi 
(see section 400), the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and Khatak. The 
Nawab of Khatak holds the Teri tract in jagir, possessing exclusive revenue 
jurisdiction, and large criminal and police powers. 

407. The Khatak. — The history of the Khatak tribe has been sketched above. They 
are descended from Luqman surnained Khatak, sou ot Burhan, son of Kakai. 1 Luqman had two 
sons Turman and Bulaq. The descendants of the latter are still known as the Bulaqi section ; 
while Tarai. son of Turman, rose to such distinction that the whole section, including two main 
clans, the Tari proper and the Tarkai, is called hv his name. They have absorhed several small 
tribes of doubtful origin, the Mugiaki andSamini 2 belonging to the Bulaq. while the Jalozai, 
Dangarzai, and Uria Khel belong to the Tari section. The most important clans of the Tari 
section are the Anoklicl to which, the chief’s family belongs, and which includes the septs of the 
upper and lower Mohmaudi 3 who hold the right hank of the Indus below Attak, and the Mir 

1 Kakai was son of Kar’fin, founder of the Karlanri division of the Afghans. 

2 Dr. Bellew interprets those names as meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese. 

3 The Mohmaudi of the Kbwarra valley of the Kohat District are quite distinct from the 
Mohmand of Peshawar. 
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Khel who hold tic Chauutra valley in the centre of the Teri tract. Among the Bulaqi (lie 
most important clan is the S6ghri, with its practically independent Bangi Khel sept. These 
hold the right bank of the Indus above Kalabagh, while the Saghri, with the Babar family of the 
Bang! Khel, also occupy the cis-Indus possessions of the tribe. Most of the Khatak in Yusufzai 
are also BuHq. The Kaka Khel section of the Khatak are descended from the famms saint 
Shekh Rahim Kar, and are consequently venerate! by all northern Pathans. The Kha-ak area 
fiuc manly race, and differ from all other Pathans in features, general appearance, and many of 
their customs. They are the northernmost of all the Pathans seltledou onr frontier who speak 
the soft or western dialect of of Pashto. They are of a warlike nature and have been for centuries 
at feud with all their neighbours and with one another. They are active, industrious, and “ a 
most favourable specimen of Pathan,” and are good cultivators, though their country ia stony 
and unfertile. They are also great carriers and traders, and especially boll all the salt trade wi th 
Swat and Buncr iu (heir hands. They arc all Sunnis. The Marwat, the hereditary enemy of the 
Khatak, says ; “ Friendship is good with any one but a Khatak : may the devil take a Khatak ” 
and “ A Khatak ia a hen. If you seize him slowly he sits down ; and if suddenly he clucks.” 
Another proverb rnns thu- : Though the Khatak is a good borsemau, yet he is a man of but 

one charge. ” 

The Bangash.— The early history of the Bangash has been uarrated above. Since they 
settled down in their Kolilt possessions no event of importance has marked their history. They 
claim descent from KhaUd-ibioWalid, Mahomet’s apostle to the Afghans of Ghor, 1 and himself 
of the original atock from which they spraug ; but they arc Pathans “ as regards character, cus- 
toms, crimes, and vices.” Their ancesfor had two sons Gtfr and Samil, who, on account of the 
bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed Bunkadi or root destroyers. These 
sons have given their names to the two great political factions into which not only the Bangash 
themselves", but their Afridi, Orakzai, Khatak, Turi, Z.iiiuuslit, and other ueighbonrs of the 
[P, 212J Karlanvi branch are divided, though tne division haa of late lost most of its importance. 2 The 
Gari arc divided into Mfrauzai and Baizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohat proper: 
the Miranzai lie to the w°st of them in the valley to which they have given their name; while 
the Samilrai occupy the northern portion of Kohat and hold Shalozau at the foot of the Orakzai 
hills, where they arc independent, or live in Puiwar and Kurram under the protection of the Turi. 
The Bangash Xawabs of Furrukhabdd belong to this tribe. 

Border Tribes. — The tribes oil the Kob&t border, beginning from the aouth, are the Darvesh 
Khel Waziri, the Zaimuslit, the Urak/ai, and the Afridi. The W'aziri have already been de cribed 
in section 405. The Zaimusht are a tribe of Spin Tarin Afghans who inhabit the hills between 
t ha Kurram and the Orkzai bonier on the north-west frontier of Kohat. They belong to tho 
Samil faction. The early history of the Orakzai lias been given in section 4 .6. With them are 
associated the Alfkhel, Mi'shti, the Shekhan, and some of the Malla Khel, all of whom are now 
classed as Orakzai of the Ham«ayali clan, though, as the name implies, distinct hy descent. The 
Orakzai hold the mwer south-eastern spurs of the Safed Koh and the greater part of Tirah. They 
are divided into live great claus the Allezai, Massczai, Daultzai, Ismail zai, and La hkarzai, of 
which the Danlatzai and Ma^sozai are the most numerous. The Mohammad Khel is the largest 
sept of the Daulatzai, and, alone of the Orakzai, belongs to the Shfah sect. They are a fine manly 
tribe, but exceedingly turbulent. They are divided between the Samil and Gar factions. There 
are a considerable nnmher of Orakzai tenants scattered ahont tbe Kohat District. The preseut 
rulers of Bhopal beloug to this tribe. The Afridi will be described among tbe border tribes of 
Peshawar. 

403. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar.— The Pathans of Peshawar belong, 
with the exception of the Khatak described above, almost wholly to the 
Afghans proper, descendants of Sarbau ; and among them to the line of 
Karshahuu or tlie representatives of the ancient Gandhari, as distinguished 
from the true Afghaus of Jewish origiu who trace their descent from 
Sharkhabuu. I have already told, in section 395, how during the 5th or 6th 
eenturv a Gandhari colony emigrated to Kaudhar, and there were joined and 

1 Dr. Kellew thinks tnat they aud tile Urkzai are perhaps both of Scythian origin, and 
belonged to the group of Turk tribes, among whom he includes . all the Karlanri, or, as he calla 
them, °Ti»rklanri, who came iu with the invasion of Sabuktagfu iu the 10th aud Taimur in the 16th 
centnry _ f onr era. 

2 Dr. Belle w is of opinion that these names denote respectively the Magian and Buddhist 
religions of their ancestors. The present division ot the tribes is given as follows by Major James: 
isdmtl. -Halt toe Orakzai, half the Bangash, the Mohmand, and the Malikdi'u Khel, Sepab, Ka nr, 
Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, and Adam Khel clans of Afridi. Gar.— Half the Orakza’, half the 
Bangaah, the Khalil, and the Kuki Khel aud Qambar Khel clans of Afridi. The feud hetween 
the two factions is atill very strong aud bitter, and is supplemented by the sectarian animosity 
between Shiah and Sunni. 
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converted by the Afghan stoek of G-hor who blended with them into a single 
nation. Their original emigration was due to the pressure of Jat and Scythio 
tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into the valley of the Kabul 
river. Among those tribes was probably the Dilazak, 1 who are now 
classed as one of the Kodai Karianri, and who were converted by Mahmud 
Ghaznavi in the opening of the 11th century. They extended their 
sway over the Rawalpindi and Peshawar districts and the valley of the 
Kabul as far west as Jalalabad, driving many of the original Hindki or 
Gandh&ri inhabitants into the valleys of Swat and Buner which lie in the 
hills to the north, and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country. 
Amalgamating with the remaining Hiudkis they lost the purity of their 
faith, and were described as infidels by the Afghans who subsequently drove 
them out. 



The Kandhar colony of Gandhari was divided into two principal 
sections, the Khakhai and Ghoria Khel, besides whom it included the descend- 
ants of Zamand and Kdnsi. I give below the principal tribes which trace 
their descent from Kharshabun for convenience of reference : — 



Kami 



Zamand 



Ivansi , 



' Ghoria 
Khel. 



Khakhai >1 



/ Hold the Peshawar plain north of the Kabul 
f .. , S river, called Bri ish Yusafza', the Chamlab 

ii an nur ... < valley on the Peshawar border, and part of 
o C the Harfpur tract in Hazara, 

j ius i... j Yusuf zai ( Hold Swat, Runer. Pan] kora and Dir; the 
b proper, \ hilla north of the Ydtmfzai plain. 

C Hold Doaba ; the plains in the angle between 
'*■ 1 the Kabul and Swat rivers 
... Hold Bajaur tract we t of Swat. 

Plains Moh- f Hold plains of Peshawar on right bank of Bara 
inand. ( r.ver. 

Bar Mob- f Hold mountains north of Kabul river and west 



j Gugiani 
bTavklanri 

f Mob ui and 



[pa 



Daudzui 
Khalil 

S Muhammadzai 

Others 

S Shinwari 

Others 



maud. t of the Swat -Kabul Voib. 

( Hold Peshawar plain on right bank cf Kabul 
... < river ti a little below the junction of the 
(. Bara river, 

... Hold the Peshawar plains between the Ddtidzai 
and the Khaibar. 

Hold Hashtnngb.ir, the plains east of 8w.it 
river in Peshawar. 

Scattered. 

Hold part of Khaibar mounta iis on the north* 
ern slopes of the Safed Koli. 

Scattered. 



About the middle of the 13th century they were settled about the head- 
waters of the Tarnak and Arghasan rivers, while the Turin Afghans held, as 
they still hold, the lower valleys of those streams. As they increased in 
numbers the weaker yielded to pressure, and the Khakhai Khel, accompanied 
by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand, and by their 
Karlauri neighbours the Utman Khel of the Gomal valley,* left their homes 
and migrated to Kdbu.1. Thence they were expelled during the latter half of 
the 15th century by Ulugh Beg, a lineal descendant of Taimur and Babar’s 
uncle, and passed eastwards into Ningrahar on the norl hern slopes of the 
Safed Koh, and into the Jalalabad valley. Here the Gugiani settled in 
eastern and the Muhammadzai in western Ningrahar, the Tarklanri occupied 



'Dr. Bellew aeerns doubtful whether the Dilazak were of Jat or of Rajput extinction. He 
says the name is of Buddhist origin. 

’Another story makes the Utinan Khel descendants of one Utjnan, a follower of MaLuiud 
Ghaznavi, who settled ctVco 1,000 A, D. in the country which they now hold . 
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Lughman, while the Yusufzai (I use the word throughout in its widest sense 
to include both the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper) and Utman Kliel 
moved still further east through the Khaibar pass to Peshawar. Here they 
settled peacefully for a while ; but presently quarrelled with the Dilazak and 
expelled them from the Doaba or plain country in the angle between the Swat 
and Kabul rivers, into which they moved. They then crossed the Swat river 
into Hashtnaghar and attacked the Eastern Shilmam, a tribe probably of 
Indian origin, who had only lately left their homes in Shilman on the Kurram 
river for the Khaibar mountains and Hashtnaghar. These they dispossessed 
of Hashtnaghar and drove them northwards across the mountains into Swat, 
thus acquiring all the plain country north of the Kabul river and west of 
Iloti Hard an. 

213J 409. Meanwhile the Ghoria Khel whom they had left behind in the 

Kandahar country had been following in their track ; and early in the 16th 
century they reached the western mouth of the Khaibar pass. Here they seem 
to have divided, a part of the Mohmand now known as the Bar Mohmand 
crossing the Kabul river at Dakka, while the remainder went on through the 
pass to the plain of Peshawar lately vacated by the Yusufzai, where they 
defeated the Dilazak in a battle close to Peshawar, drove them across the 
Kabul river into what are now called Ihe Yusufzai plains, and occupied all the 
flat country south of the Kabul river and west of Jalozai. This they still 
hold, the Daudzii holding the right bank of the Kabul river, and the Khalil 
the left bank of the Bara river and the border strip between the two streams 
facing the Khaibar pass, while the Mohmand took the country south of the 
Bara and along the right bank of the Kabul as far as Nanshahra, though they 
have since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the Khatak. Meanwhile the 
Bar Mohmand made themselves masters of the hill country lying north of the 
Kabul river as far up as Lalpura and west of the Doaba, and possessed them- 
selves of their ancestral capital Gandhara, driving out into Kaftristan the in- 
habitants, who were probably their ancient kinsmen, the descendants of such 
Gandhari as had not accompanied them when, two centuries earlier, they had 
migrated to Kandahar. They then crossed the Kabul river, and possessed 
themselves of the country between its right bank and the crest of the Afridi 
hills to the north of the Khaibar pass. 

While these events were occurring, the Gugiani, Tarklanri, 1 and Muham- 
madzai, who had been left behind in Ningrahar, moved eastwards, whether 
driven before them by the advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in as allies against 
the Dilazak by the Yusufzai. At any rate they joined their friends in Doaba and 
Hashtnaghar, and attacking the Dilazak, drove them out of Yusufzai and across 
the Indus. They then divided their old and new possessions among the allies, 
the Gugiani receiving Doaba, the Muhatnmadzai Hashtnaghar, while the 
Yusufzai, Utman Khel, and Tarklanri took the great Yusufzai plain. During 
the next twentv years these three tribes made themselves masters of all the hill 
country along the Yhsufzai, Hashtnaghar, and Bar Mohmand border, from the 
Indus to the range separating the Kunar and Bajaur valleys, the inhabitants 
of which, again the ancient Gandhari who had already suffered at the hands of 
the Bar Mohmand, they drove east and west across the Indus into Hazara and 
across the Kurram into Kafiristan. This country also they divided, the 
Tarklanri taking Bajaur, and the Utman Khel the valley of the Swat river up 

1 A section of the Tarklanri remained in Lughman, where they still dwell. 
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to Arang Barang and its junction with the Paujkora,, while the Yusufzai held 
all the hills to the east as far as the Indus and bordering upon their plain 
country, including lower Swat, Buner, and Chamlah. Some time later the 
Khatak obtained from Akbar, as has already been related in section 406, a 
grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshawar district. Thus the 
Khakhai and their allies held all the country north of the Kabul river from the 
Indus to Kunar, including the hills north of the Peshawar border, but ex- 
cluding those lying west of Doaba which were occupied by the Bar Mohmand ; 
while all the plain conntry south of the Kabul was held, in the east by the 
Khatak, and in the west by tbe Gkoria Kbel. These last attempted to eross 
the river into Yusufzai, but were signally defeated by the Yusufzai, and have 
never extended their dominions. IIow the Khatak pushed across into the 
Yusufzai plain has already been told (section 406). The Dilazak, thus expell- 
ed from their territory, made incessant efforts to recover it ; until finally, as the 
eause of tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the Emperor 
Jahangir and scattered over the Indian peninsula. When the Yusufzai settled 
in their possessions they divided the hill and plain country equally between 
tbeir two great sections, the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper. But feuds 
sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the Mughal rulers ; aud 
early in the 17th eentury the Yusufzai expelled the Mandanr from Sw6t and 
Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai from the greater 
part of the Yusufzai plain. Thus the Yusufzai now hold Swat, Buner, aud 
the Lundkhwar and Ramzai valleys in the north-west of Yusufzai ; while the 
Mandanr hold Chamlah and the remainder of the plain country. 

410. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar continued— The plain Mohmand.— I now proceed to 
describe the tribes in detail. Passing from Kohat into Peshawar through the country of the 
Khatak, who have already been descrihed in section 407, and turning west, we first come to the 
lower or Plain Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of the district, south of the Bara 
stream. They are divided into five main sections, the Mayarzai, Musazai, Dawezai, Matanni and 
Sarganni. Their headmen, in common with those of all the Glioria Ivhel, are called Arbdb, a title 
meaning master, and conferred by the Muglial Emperors. 1 They are good aud industrious culti- 
vators, and peacefully disposed except on the Afridi border. Tbeir relation with the Bar Mohmand, 
from whom they are now quite separate, differing from them in both manners and customs, is des- 
cribed in section 409. 

The Khalil occupy the left bank of the Bara, and the country along the front of the 
Khaibar pass. They have four main clans, Matuzai, Barozai, Ishaqzai, and Tilarzai, of which the 
Barozai is the most powerful. They are not good cultivators. There are some of the tribe still to 
be found in Kandahar. 

The Daudzai occupy the left hank of the Kabul river as far down as the junction of the Bara. 
The Mohmand and Daudzai are descended from a common ancestor Daulatyar, son of Ghorai the 
progenitor of the Ghoria Kliel. Daud had three sons, Mandkai, Mamur, and Yusuf, from \vhom 
are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three sons, Husen, Nekai, and Balo, of 
whom only the first is represented in Peshawar. Nekai fled into Hindustan, while Balo’s few 
descendants live in parts of Tirali. 

The Gugiani hold the Doaba or plain country in the angle hetween the Kdhul and Swat rivers. 
They are descended from Mak, the son of Khakhai, by a hamsdyah shepherd who married Mali’s 
daughter Gugi, whence the name. They are divided into two great sections, Hotak aud Zfrak. 
Macgregor says that other Patliaus do not recognise them as of pure Pathan blood. 

The MuhamnoadzaD hold Ilasbtuaghar, a strip of territory some 13 miles broad running down 
the left hank of the Swat river from our border to Xaushakra. They are descended from Muham- 
mad, one of the sous of Zamaud ; and with them are settled a few descendants of his brothers, from 
one of whom, Khcshgi, one of their prinicipal villages is named. Their clans are Prang, Charsadda, 
Razar, Utmanzai, Turaugzai, Umarzai, Sherpao, and Tangi with itstw’o septs Barazai aud Nasratzai. 

The Baizai. — The Yusuf zai proper are divided into the B.idi Kliel (now extinct), Jsazai, Iliaszai, 
MaKzai, and Akozai. The Akozai are further divided into three clans, the Ramzai 3 who hold the 

1 Arbah is the plural of the Arabic Eab or Lord ; a term often applied to the Deity. 

- Tbe tribe is often called Mohmandzai or Mamanzai, and their ancestor, Mohmand or Maman. 

3 The Uaiy at -i- Afghani calls the Ramzai a sept of the Baizai. This seems improbable, as they 
descend from different wives of Ako. 
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western portion of the hills between Yusufzai and Swat, the Khwajazai who occupy the country 
between the Swat and Panjkora rivers, and the Baizai. The last originally held the Lundkhwar valley 
in the centre of the northernmost portion of the Peshawar district, and all the eastern hill country 
between that and the Swat river. The lulls they still hold ; hut the Khatak have, 1 as already recounted 
214] in section 406, obtained all the western portion of the valley, while the Utumn Khel Karlanri, whom the 
Baizai called in as allies in a fend with their neighbours and kinsmen the Ranizai, have obtained 
its north-east corner, and the Baizai now hold only a small tract to the south of these last. They 
are divided into six septs, Abba Khel, Aziz Khel, Babozai, Matorezai, Musa Khel, and Zangi Khel. 
The last lies south of the Ilain range which divides Swat from Buner, The other five originally held 
the Baizai valley and the hills to the north ; but since the irruption of the Khatak and Utman Khel ? 
only the first three hold land in our territory. 

The Mandanr hold the remainder of the Peshawar district. They are divided into main claus 
as follows : — 



Mandanr 





r Kamalzai 


'Usmanzai 


(.Arnazai 




r Alizai. 


Utmanzai 


... < Kanazai. 
L Akazai. 


Saddozai. 

1 

! 


fMauezai. 

1 Malakzai. 


1 Razar 


...«{ Ako Khel. 


l 


Khidrzai. 

l^Mamuzai. 



f Mishrauzai, 
i Kishranzai. 
( Daulatzai, 

I Ismaflzai. 



The Saddozai are by origin a braucb of the Utmanzai by a second wife of Utman, but they are 
practically separated from them. The Usmanzai occupy all the northern aud western portions of 
the Mandanr tract, the Ivamalzai lying to the west immediately south of the Lundkhwar valley and 
stretching as far down as the border of the Bulaq Khatak, while the Arnazai lie to the east and 
south-east of the same valley. Of the septs, the Kishranzai, who hold Hoti and Mardan, and the 
Daulatzai lie to the uorth, aud the Mishranzai and the Ismaflzai to the south of the respective tracts. 
South of the Arnazai and between them and the Khatak territory come the Razar ; while the 
Utmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme east of the district on the right bank of the Indus, the 
Saddozai lying to the west and the Utmanzai to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the 
south of the independent Gadun valley, and early in the T8th century were called across the Indus 
by the Giijars of Hazara as allies against the Tarfn Afghans, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract 
from Torbela to the southern border of Hazara. In this tract all three of their main septs are 
represented, the Tarkheli section of the Ah'zai holding the southern half of the tract, and stretching 
across the border iuto Attak. The Klmdu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the valleys hetween 
Chamlah and the Gadun country. The valley of Cbamlah on the Peshawar border and north of the 
Gadun country is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans, in which the Arnazai, whose Ismaflzai 
sept hold the Mahahan country, largely preponderate. The Mandanr, living almost wholly within 
our territory and ioug subject to the rulers of Peshawar, are perhaps more civilised and less im- 
patient of control than any other Pathan tribe. 

411. The Pathan tribes of the Peshawar border. The Afridi. — Dr. Bellew says that the 
Afridi, whom he identifies with the Aparytm of Herodotus, originally held the whole of the Safed 
Koh system between the Kabul and the Kurrarn river, from the Indus to the headwaters of the 
Kurram and the Pewar ridge. But since the great Scythic invasions of the 5th and succeeding 
centuries, they have heen successively encroached upon by tribes of very diverse origin ; first hy the 
Orakzai and Bangash to the south, and later by the VVazfri and Turi to the south-west, the 
Khatak to the east, and the Ghilzai, Khugiani aud Sliimvari to the west. They uow hold only the 
central fastnesses of the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh ■ namely, the Kliaibar mountains, the 
valley of the llara aud the range soutli of that valley which separates Koh4t from Peshawar, and 
the northern parts of Tirah, which they recovered front the Orakzai in the time of Jahangir.. The 
Pathan historians trace their descent from Buriian, son of Kakai, grandson of Karlanri, by. his son 
L T sman surnamed Afridi, and say that in the 7th century the Khaibar tract was held hy Rajputs of 
the Bhatti tribe and Yadubansi stock, subjects of the Raja of Lahore, who were constantly harassed 
by the Afghans of Ghor and the Sulcmans ; and that about the end of the century the Afridi, then 
in alliance with the Gakkhars, obtained from the Lahore Government all the hill country west of the 
Indus and south of the Kabul river on condition of guarding the frontier against^ invasion.. The 
Afridi are divided into five claps, of which the Ula Khel aud in it the Zakha Khel sept is the 



1 Some say that the Khatak, as well as the Utman Khel, were called in as allies against tho 
Rauizai. 
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largest, while the Mi'ta Khel are no longer to he found in Afghanistan and the Mm Khcl have been 
amalgamated with the Malikdin aud Aka Khel. Some of the principal division; are shown 
hclow : — 

1. Mi'ta Khel. 

2. Miri Khel. 



3. Aka Khel 



A 



Bassi Khel. 
Madda Khel. 
Sultan Khel. 
Mi'ro Khel. 



4 . 



5. 



Ula Khel (Khaibar 
Afrfdi). 



Adam Khel 



( Maimana Khel 



Zakha Khel. 
Hasau Khel. 
) Jawaki. 

1 Galli. 

(.Ashu Khel. 



j^Firoz Khel 

"j Mir Ahmad Khel 
i^Sepdh. 



( Kuki Khel. 
t Kumar Khel. 

( Malikdin Khel. 
^ Qambar Khel. 



But for practical purposes they are divided at present into eight claus, viz., Kuki Khel, Malik- 
din Khel, Qauihar Khel, Kamar Khel, Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, Sepah and Adam Khel, whoso 
names are printed in italics in the above table. 

The Adam Khel, who include the Hasan Khel and Jawaki septs so well known on our border, 
occupy the range between Kohat and Peshawar, from Akor west of the Kolia t pass to the Kliatak 
bonudarv. The Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern horder of the Peshawar and the 
north-eastern horder of the Kohat district. Next to them come the Aka Khel who hold the low 
range of hills from Akor to the Bara river, the Bassi Khel sept lyiug nearest to British territory. 
These two clans occupy the south-eastern corner of the iLfndi country, and lead a more settled life 
thau their kinsmen, being largely engaged in the carriage of wood and salt between Independent 
Territory and British 1 ndia. The other tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering in the lower 
hills and valleys, while in the hot weather they retire to the cool recesses of the upper mountains. 
But their general distribution is as foUows : North of the Bara river is the Kajuri plain, 

which forms the winter quarters of the Malikdin Khel, Qambar Khel, feepah, aud Kamar 
Khel. The Qambar Khel pass the summer in Tfrah. The Sepah’s summer quarters are in the Bara 
valley ; while the Kamar Khel spend the hot months in the spurs of the Safed Koh between Maidan 
aud Ba’ra. and are hetter cultivators and graziers and less habitual robbers than their kiusmen. The 
Zakha Khel are the most wild aud lawless of the Afrfdi clans. Their upper settlements are in the 
Maidau and Bara districts, aud then* winter quarters lie in the Bazar valley north of Landi Kotal, 
and in the Khaibar from Ali Masjid to Landi Kotal. Their children are christened by heing passed 
backwards and forwards through a hole made in a wall after the fashion of a burglar, while the parents 
repeat ‘‘Be a thief ; he a thief, ” au exhortation which they comply with scrupulously wheu they arrive 
at years of discretion. They are uotorious as liars aud thieves, even among the lying and thieving 
Afrfdi. The Kuki Khel hold the eastern mouth of the Khaibar, and the pass itself as far as Ali 
Masjid. In summer they retire to the glen of Rajgal, north of Maidan, in the Safed Koh. They 
trade in firewood, aud offend rather by harbouriug criminals than by overt acts of aggression. The 
Afrfdi is the most barbarous of all the tribes of our border. All the Karlaurk with the single 
exceptiou of the Kliatak, are wild and uncontrollable; but most of all the Afrfdi. Ruthless 
“ cowardly robbery aud coldblooded treacherous murder are to an Afrfdi the salt of life. Brought up 
“ from earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery aud merciless revenge, nothing has yet 
“changed him : as he lives, a shameless cruel savage, so he dies. Yet he is reputed brave, and 
« that by meu who have seen him fighting ; aud lie is on the whole the finest of the Patlian races of 
« our border. His physique is exceptionally fine, aud he is really braver, more open and more 
“ treacherous than other Patlians. This much is certain, that he has the power of prejudiciug 
“Englishmen iu his favour ; aud few are brought into contact with him who do not a j least begin 
“ with enthusiastic admiration for his manliness.” 1 He is tall, spare, wiry, and athletic ; hardy 
and active, hut impatient of heat. His womeu are notoriously unchaste. His is only uominally 
a Musalman, being wholly ignorant and intensely superstitious. The Zakha Khel removed the 
odium under which they suffered of possessing no shrine at which to worship, by inducing a 
sainted man of the Kaka Khel to come and settle among them, and then murdering him in order 
to bury his corp-e and thus acquire a holy place of their own. The Afrfdi are intensely demo- 
cratic, the nominal Chiefs having but little power. 

The Mullagori — North of the Afrfdi coiue the Mullagori, a small and inoffensive tribe who 
are associated with the bill Mohmand, but whose Patlian origin is doubtful. They bold 
the Tartarab country north of the Khaibar range. They are noted thieves, but confine them- 
selves to petty offences. 



[P. 215] 



1 Macgregorfs Gazetteer of the North'Western Frontier, verb. Afrfdi. 
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The Shinwarl are the only branch of the descendants of Kansi, third son of Karshabuti, 1 
who still retain a corporate existence as a trihe. They lie west of the Mullagori, hold the hills 
to the north of the western end of the Kbaibar pass, and thence stretch along the northern slopes 
of the Safed Koh up to the Kbugiani territory. They are divided into four great clans, Sangu 
lvhel, Ali Sher Khel, Sepah, and Mandozai. The Kbaibar Shinwari belong to the Ali Sher Khel, 
and live in the Loargi valley at Landi Kotal. Their principal septs are Pi'ro Khel, Mfr Dad 
Khel, Khuga Khel, Shekh Mai Khel, and Suleruan Khel. They are largely engaged in the 
carrying trade beween Peshawar and Kabul ; and are stalwart, hardworking and inoffensive, though 
much addicted to petty thieving. They prohably came up to this part of the country with the 
Ghoria Khel (see section 409). 

The Bar Mohmand. —The history of the hill or Bar Mohmand has heen related in section 
409. They hold the hills to the west of the Doaba between the Kahul river and Bajaur and the 
Utman Khel country, the southern portion of Kunar, and some of the northern hills of the 
Kbaibar. They have also spread across our border along the Kabul river, hetweeu the two branches 
of which the Halimzai clan hold a small area lying hetween the Daudzai and the Gugiani. Their 
principal sections are Baizai, Khwaezai, I’awezai, l tmanzai, Kukozai, and Tarakzai, the last of 
which is divided into Halimzai, Isa Khel, Burhan Khel, and Tarakzai proper. The Halimzai and 
the Tarakzai proper hold land on our border, the others living further west. The Khan of 
Lalpura, Chief of the Molimaud, who belongs to the Tarakzai clan, probahly enjoys more real 
]>owcr than any other tribal Chief among the Pathans of our immediate border. The Mohmand 
is almost as great a savage as the Afridi, while his venality is even greater. “ You have only 
“ got to put a rupee iu yonr eye, and you may look at any Mohmand, man or woman. ” They for- 
merly gave much trouble on our border. 

The Utman Khel. — The history of the Utman Khel lias already heen >ketclied in sections 
408-9. They occupy both hanks of the Swat river beyond our border as far up as Arang 
Bavang, and have, as stated iu section 41u, obtained a portion of the Baizai valley of Lundkhwar. 
The two ehief clans are Umar Khel and Asfl Khel, the former of which hold the hills on the 
Peshawar frontier, while the latter who live on the Swat river are the more powerful. “ They 
“ are described as tall, stout, and fair, often going naked to tho 
<( waist. The women labour like the men, and everything shows 
“ the ahsence of civilization. They are a sober people, with 
“ none of the vices of the Yusufzai. ” 2 They give us hut little 
trouble. 

The Yusufzai proper. — The history of the Yusnfzai has 
already been related in sections 408-9. Their main divisions 
are shown in the margin. The holdings of the Akozai clans 
have already been described in section 410. The Isazai hold the 
north-east slopes of Mabahan, and the mountainous country on 
both sides of the Indus in Hazara and the Gadun valley. The 
Malfzaihold eastern and the lliaszai western Buner. The Ram'zai 
and Baizai septs of the Akozai hold all the hills heyond the 
northern ho-.der of ‘usufzai, the former to the west and the 
latter to the east. Beyond them in Buner lie the Salarzai sept 
of the lliaszai, and again between them and the Chamlah valley 
are the Nurazai of the Mah'zai clan, which inclndes the Abazai section. The Yusufzai are incredibly 
superstitions, proud, avaricious, turbnleut, merciless, and revengeful. Bnt they are of a lively, 
merry, sociahle disposition, fond of mnsic and poetry, and very jealous of the honour of their 
women. Their tribal constitution is distinctly democratic. 

The Jadun Country. -South of the Yusufzai territory come Chamlah and the Klmdu Khel 
territory already noticed. The southern parts of the country between Peshawar and Hazara 
constitute the Jadun or Gadun country. The holdings of other tribes in this valley have already 
heen noticed. The Jadun themselves occupy all the eastern portious of the valley and the 
southern slopes of Mabahan down to the Indus, as well a< a considerable area in Hazara. They 
are deserihed in section 417. 

412. The Pathan Tribes of Hazara. The Hazara mountains on this 
side of the Indus were from a very early date inhabited by a mixed population 
of Indian origin, the Gakkhars occupying the portion to the south and having 
authority over the Rajputs of the eastern hills, while a Gujar population held 
most of the northern and central parts of the district. In 1399 A.D. a 
family of Karlagh Turks came into India with Taimnr, settled in the Pakhli 

1 Dr. Bellews says they came from Persia in the time of Xadir Shah, and settled among the 
Pathans. 

a Macgregor’s Gazetteer, voce Utman Khel. 
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plain in the north and centre of the district, and established their rule over 
the whole of the district, then known as the kingdom of Pakhli. 1 I have 
already related how, about the middle of the 1 tit h century, the Dilazak were 
driven out of Peshawar across the Indus, and were presently followed by the 
representatives of the old Gandliari, the present inhabitants of Swat and Buner 
and the mountains north and east of Peshawar. As the Afghans who had 
possessed themselves of the trans-Indus tract opposite the Hazara District 
increased in numbers and extended their rule, successive bands of the old 
inhabitants crossed the river and settled in Hazara. About the end of the 
17th century 2 a Saiyad named Jalal Baba, ancestor of the famous Saiyads of 
Kagan, came with a heterogeneous following from Swat, drove out the 
Ivarlagh, and appropriated the northern half of the district, including the 
valley° of Ivan gar. About the same time the Tanaoli crossed the river and 
occupied the hill country between Abbottabad and the river, now known by 
their name as Tanawal ; while the Jadun came over from their original seat 
between Peshawar and Hazara and possessed themselves of the tract south of 
Abbottabad, the Tarm drove out or subjected the Gujar families of the Hazara 
plain, and the Utmanzai, called across the Indus by the Gujars as allies, 
appropriated the Gandgarh tract along the bank of the river from Torbela to 
the bouudarv of the district. During the first 20 years of the 19th century 
tie Durrani lost their hold on the district, something like anarchy prevailed, 
and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its present form. This may 
be broadly described as follows. Afghans hold the country between the 
Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plains for some little distance south- 
east of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin hold the 
whole south and south-east of the district and the eastern hills as high up as 
Garhi Habibullah opposite Muzaffarabad, the Gakkhars holding the south 
of the tract along both banks of the Haro river, while above them the j- P> 2 i6] 
Dhunds, Karra Is, and Sarraras occupy the hills in the south-eastern corner ^ of 
the district, and the adjoining Hanpur plains are held by a mixed population 
of Awans and Gujars. The remainder of the district, that is the northern 
and central portion, is held by tribes which, whatever their origin, have by 
long association become assimilated with the Pathans in language and 
customs, the Jadun holding the Dor valley from Bagra upwards to Mangal, 
the Tanaoli holding the Tanawal tract in the west centre of the district be- 
tween Abbottabad and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi- 
independent Nawab of Amb, while the Swatis hold the whole mountain 
country north of Mansahra and Garhi Habibullah. 

The Utmanzai have been already fully described in the discu-sion of the Peshawar tribes. 

The Tarkheli is erne of the principal Utmanzai clans in Hazara, and occupies the Gandgarh 
country. A few Tarin Afghans Hr t cousins of the Abdall, wrested a considerable portion of 
the Hanpur plains from the Gujars early in the ISth century, and still live there, ^ but are now 
few ami unimportant. The Mishwani are descended from a Saiyad father by a Kakar woman, 
and are allied to the Kakar Pathans. A small number of them came across the Indus with the 
Utmanzai, to whom they were attached as retainer-*, and now occupy the north-eastern end of the 
Gandgarh range, about Srfkot. With the Utmanzai came also a few P&nni, a Kakar sect, who 
are still settled among them. . t y _ 

413. Non-Frontier Pathans. — During the Lodi and Sur dynasties 
many Pathans migrated to India, especially during the reign of Baklol Lodi 

1 Major Wace says they were a clan of the Hazara Turks. But the Turks who gave their 
name to the district are supposed to have come with Cliangiz lvhan and not with Taiinur. Per- 
haps they were the same nun, and have confused the two invaders in their traditions. 

2 This is the date given approximately hy Major Waco. It should perhaps be put a century 
earlier. 
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and Sher Shah Sur. These naturally belonged to the Ghilzai section from 
which those kings sprang. But large numbers of Pathans also accompanied 
the armies of Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shahab-ul-din, and Babar, and many of 
them obtained grants of land in the Panjab plains and founded Pathan 
colonies wkieh still exist. Many more Pathans have been driven out of 
Afghanistan by internal feuds or by famine, and have taken refuge in the 
plains east of the Indus. The tribes most commonly to be found in 
Hindustan are the Yusufzai including the Maintain*, the Lodi, Kakar, 
Sarwani, Orakzai, the Karlanri tribes and the Zamand Pathans. Of these 
the most widely distributed are the Yusufzai of whom a body of 1,200 
accompanied Babar in his final invasion of India, and settled in the plains of 
Hindustan and the Pan jab. But as a rule the Pathans who have settled 
away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal divisions, and 
indeed almost all their national characteristics. 

The descendants of Zamand very early migrated in large numbers to 
Multan, to which Province they furnished rulers till the time of Aurangzeb ; 
when a number of the Abdali tribe under the leadership of Shall Husen were 
driven from Kandahar by tribal feuds, took refuge in Multan, and being 
early supplemented by other of then* kinsmen who were expelled by Mir 
Wais, the great Ghilzai Chief, conquered Multan and founded the tribe well 
known in the Panjab as Multani Pathans. Nawab Muzaffar Khan of Multan 
was fourth in descent from Shah Husen. "When the Zamand section was 
broken up, the Khweshgi clan migrated to the Ghorband defile, and a large 
number marched thence with Babar and found great favour at his bands and 
those of Humayun. One section of them settled at Kasur, and are now 
known as Kasuria Pathans. The Pathans of Guridni and Gohana in Rolitak 
are Kakar. They are said to have settled in the time of Ibrahim Lodi. Those 
of Jhajjar in the same district are said to be Yusufzai. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, Sarhind was ruled by members of the Prangi tribe from which he 
sprang, and many of this tribe are still to be found in Ludhianah, Rupar, 
and the north of Ambala. The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to 
the Saripal elan of the Sarwani Afghans, who, as already related, were driven 
out of Afghanistan by the Mian Khel and Bakhtiar in the time of Humayun, 
Jahangir, for what reason I do not know, deported the Mita Khel sept of the 
Afridi to Hindustan ; and some of the Afghans of Panipat and Ludhianah 
are said to lie descended from this stock. 

RACES ALLIED TO THE PATIIAN. 

414. The Tanaoli (Caste No. 54). — The Tanaoli are said to claim 
descent from Amir Khan, a Barlas Mughal, whose tw*o sons Hind Khan and 
Pal Khan crossed the Indus some four centuries ago and settled in Tanawal 
of Hazara ; and they say that they are named after some other place of the 
same name in Afghanistan. But there can be little doubt that they are of 
Aryan and probably of Indian stock. We first find them in the trans-Indus 
basin of the Mahaban, from which they were driven across the Indus by the 
Yusufzai some two eenturies ago. They now occupy Tanawal or the ex- 
tensive hill country between the river and the Urash plains. They are 
divided into two great tribes, the Himlwal and Pallal, of which the latter 
occupy the northern portion of Tanawal, and their territory forms th ejdgir of 
the semi-independent Chief of Amb. Of the 40,0IJ0 llazara Tanaolis, 8,737 
have returned themselves as Pallal, 1,964 as Dafral, a sept of the Pallal, and 
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only 1,076 as Hindwftl. It is probable that elans were not recorded in the 
Amb territory where the Ilindwal, and indeed the great mass of the Tan&olis 
dwell. They are an industrious and peaceful race of cultivators ; but their 
bad faith has given rise to the saying — landioali be-qanli , “ the Tanaoli's word 
<f is naught. ” 

415. The Dilazak and Tajik (Caste No. 145). — Acting upon the advice of an 
educated Extra Assistant Commissioner, a native of Peshawar, I unfortunately 
took the figures for Tajik and Dilazak together under the head Tajik. In reality 
they are distinct. Of the 2,048 persons entered in my tables as Tajik, 1,519 
are really Dilazak, and so returned themselves. Besides these there are 1,546 
Dilazak who have returned themselves as Pathans, of whom 825 are in Rawal- 
pindi and 695 in Hazara. The origin and early history of the Dilazak have 
already been noticed in sections 408 and 409. They were the inhabitants of 
the Peshawar valley before the Patkan invasion, and are apparently of Scythic 
origin and eame into the Panjab with the Jats and Katti in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. They soon became powerful and important and ruled the whole 
valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern hills. In the first half 
of the 13th century the Tusufzai and Mohmand drove them across the Indus 
into Chach-Pakhli. But their efforts to regain their lost territories were sueh 
a perpetual source of disturbance, that at length Jahangir deported them 
en masse and distributed them over Hindustan and the Dakhan. Scattered 
families of them are still to be found along the left bank of the Indus in 
Hazara and Rawalpindi. 

The Tajik are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia ; but now-a- 
days the word is used throughout Afghanistan to denote any Persian-speak- [P. 
ing people who are not either Saiyad, Afghan, or Hazara ; muek as Jat or 
Hindki is used on the upper Indus to denote the speakers of Panjabi or its 
dialeets. They are described by Dr. Bellew as peaceable, industrious, faithful, 
and intelligent. In the villages they cultivate, and in the towns they are 
artisans and traders ; while almost all the clerkly classes of Afghanistan are 
Tajiks. 

416. The Hazaras (Caste No. 183). — Besides the 38 Hazaras shown 
for the Peshawar district in table VIII A., 44 others have returned themselves 
as Hazara Pathans, of whom 39 are in Kohat. But this certainly does not 
represent the whole number of Hazaras who were in the Panjab at the 
time of the Census, and it is probable that most of them have returned 
themselves as Pathans simply, without specifying any tribe. The Hazaras 
of Kabul have already been noticed in section 396. They hold the Parapo- 
misus of the ancients, extending from R&bul and Ghazni to Hirat, and from 
Kandahar to Balkk. They are almost eertainly Mongol Tartars, and were 
settled in their present abodes by Changiz Khan. They have now almost 
wholly lost their Mongol speech, but retain the physical and physiognomic 
characters of the race, and are “as pure Mongols as when they settled 600 
“ years ago with their families, their flocks, and their worldly possessions/'' 
They intermarry only among themselves, and in the interior of their territory 
are almost wholly independent. They are described at length by Dr. Bellew 
in Chapter XIII of his Races of Afghanistan . General Cunningham says 
that in Babar's time the Karluki (? Karlaghi) Hazaras held the country on 
both banks of the Sohan in Rawalpindi \ and he refers to them the well- 
known coins of Sri Hasan Karluki of the bull and horseman type, which he 
ascribes to the beginning of the 13th century. But the descendants of these 
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people are apparently returned as Turks and not as Hazaras, and they will, 
be discussed later on under the former head. Then* history in the Hazara 
district has been sketched in section 412. Dr. Bellew describes the Hazaras 
as a — 

“ very simple-minded people, and very mueh in the hands of their priests. They are for the 
“ mofct part entirely illiterate, are governed hy tribal and clan chiefs whose authority over their 
« people is absolute, and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands of them come 
« down to the Panjab every cold season in search of labour either on the roads, or as well-sinkers, 
•* wall-builders, Ac. In their own country they have the reputation of being a brave and hardy 
“ race, and amongst the Afghans they are considered a faithful, industrious and intelligent people 
** as servants. Many thousands of them find employment at Kabul and Ghazni and Kandahar 
during the winter months as labourers — in the two former cities mainly in removing the snow from 
“ the house-tops and streets. In consequence of their being heretics, the Sunni Afghans hold them 
“ in slavery, and in most of the larger towns the servant-maids are purchased slaves of this people.” 

They are all Shiahs. 

417. The Jadun. — The Jadun or Gadun, as they are called indiffer- 
ently, 1 have returned themselves as Pathans to the number of 17,256, of 
whom 16,962 are in Hazara and 279 in Rawalpindi. They claim descent 
from Sarhang, a great-grandson of Ghwrghusht, two of whose sons fled, they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Chach and Hazara. It is 
however almost certain that the Jadun are of Indian origin ; and it has been 
suggested that in their name is preserved the name of Jadu or Yadu, the 
founder of the Rajput Yadubansi dynasty, many of whose descendants 
migrated from Gujarat some 1,100 years before Christ, and were afterwards 
found in the hills of Kabul and Kandahar. They occupy all the south- 
eastern portion of the territory between the Peshawar and Hazara borders, 
and the southern slopes of Mahaban ; and when Jahangir finally crushed the 
Dilazak, they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abbottabad. Early in the 
ISth century, on the expulsion of the Karlagh Turks by Saiyad Jalal Baba 
(section 412) they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur ; and about a 
hundred years later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilazak who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country their 
Hassazai clan deprived the Karral of a portion of the Nilan valley. They are 
divided into three main clans, Salar, Mansur, and Hassazai, of which the last 
is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadun and has lost all connection 
with the parent tribe, having even forgotten its old 
Pashto language. Dr. Bellew makes them a 
Gakkhar clan, but this appears to be incorrect. The 
true Pathans of Hazara call them Mlatar or merce- 
naries, from the Pashto equivalent for lakban or 
“ one who girds his loins/* The Jadun clans return- 
ed in our tables are shown in the margin. 

418. The Swati. — The Swatis have without exception returned them- 
selves as Pathans. They number 28,906 souls, of whom 28,429 are in Hazara 
and 392 in Rawalpindi. The original Swatis were a race of Hindu origin who 
once ruled the whole country from the Jahlam to Jalalabad. But as has 
already been recorded in sections 408-9, the Dilazak first drove them out of 
the plain country into the northern hills of Swat and Buner, and later on the 
Yusufzai expelled them from those fastnesses and drove them east and west 
into Hazara and Kafiristan. As now existing they are probably a veiy mixed 
people, as the name is commonly applied to all descendants of the miscellaneous 

'Trans-Indus they are always known as Gadun; Cis-Indus, as either Gadun or Jadun. 
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following of Saiyad Jalal mentioned in section 41:2. 1 They occupy the whole 
of the Mansahra talml of the Hazara district excepting the south-western 
eorner which forms part of Tauawal, and extend into the hills beyond its 
western border. The Pakhli tract is their ehief seat. But the population of 
his tract is very mixed, Gujars forming by far the largest element, while 
Awans and Saiyads are numerous. The Gujars are chiefly graziers in the 
frontier glens of the northern mountains, the Awans lie chiefly to the south, 
while the Saiyads of Kagan are well known to fame. The Swatis are coward- 
ly, deceptive, cruel, grasping, and lazy, and of miserable physique. Their 
bad faith is a proverb in the country ; and they are credited with even attempt- 
ing to cheat the devil by the old device, famous in European folklore, of 
dividing the crop above and below ground. They are all Musalmans of the 
Sunni sect. They are divided into three great clans, Ghebari, Mamiali, and 
Mitrawi, of whicli the first claims Tajik, the Mamiali Yusufzai, and the 
Mitrawi Durrani origin ; but all three claims are almost certainly unfounded. 

At present the Mamiali and Mitrawi, known as the sections of the Tarli or 
lower Pakhli, hold the southern and south-western portions of their tract, while 
the Ghebari, a section of the Utli or upper Pakhli, oceupy Kagan and the [ p - 21 S 
north-eastern portion. The Swati are often wrongly confused with the 
Degan, another branch of the original Hindu inhabitants of north-eastern 
Afghanistan, now only found in lvunar, Bajaur, Lughman, and Ningrahar. 

419. The Shilmani. — The Shilmani are probably of Indian origin, 
and had their homes in Shilman on the banks of the Kurram. From there 
they migrated to the Tatara mountains north of the Khaibar, whence a section 
of them moved on via Peshawar to Hashtnagbar. About the end of the 15th 
century the Yusufzai drove them out into Swat, where they found a refuge 
with Sultan Wais and presently became subjects of the advancing Yusufzai. 

A few of them are scattered through the Hazara district, and they still hold a 
village in the Tatara range. But they are fast dying out of existence as a 
distinct people. They are often confounded with the Began in the early 
Afghan histories. I am afraid that some who are not realy Shilmani have been 
included in our figures. The tribe is sometimes called Sulemani, a name also 
applied to Afghans proper, while there is a separate tribe called Suleman 
Khel ; and it is not impossible that there has been some confusion. The 
Shilmani have all returned themselves as Pathans, and them numbers are 
1,557, of whom 969 are in Hazara, 174 in Rawalpindi, and 200 in Dehli. 

1 Atthe Hazara settlement genealogical trees were prepared for tlie Swdtis only for the last 
four or five generations ; and this at tbeir own request, as to have gone back further would have 
exposed iu too public a manner their miscellaneous origin. 
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PART III.— THE JAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED 
CASTES. 



420. General and Indroductory. — Abstract No. 71 below* shows the dis- 
tribution of Jats, Rajputs, and certain castes which I have taken with the 
latter, as the line separating them is almost impossible of definition. The 
origin and distribution of these castes is fully discussed in the following pages, 
and there is no need here to anticipate my remarks. Indeed the distinction 
between Jat and Rajput is in many parts of the Province so indefinite, that 
separate figures for these two castes can hardly be said to have any signifi- 
cance at all. 

The two together constitute nearly 28 per cent, of the total population of 
the Panjab, and include the great mass of the dominant land-owning tribes in 
the cis-Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater than 
their numerical importance; while they afford to the ethnologist infinite 
matter for inquiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu, 
though in the Western Plains and the Salt-range Tract the restrictions upon 
intermarriage have in many cases come to be based upon considerations of 
social standing only. But even here the marriage ceremony and other social 
customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

THE JAT (CASTE No. 1). 

421. Th3 origin of the Jat. — Perhaps no question connected with the 

ethnology of the Pan jab peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of 
the Jat race. It is not my intention here to reproduce any of the arguments 
adduced. They will be found in detail in the Archaaological Survey Reports, 
Vol. II, pages 51 to 61 ; in Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, pages 52 to 75 and 96 
to 101 (Madras Reprint, 1880) ; in Elphinstone's of P a £ es 250 t 0 

253 ; and in Elliot's Races of the N. IF, P. } Vol. I, pages 130 to 137. Suffice 
it to say that both General Cunningham and Major Tod agree in considering 
the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identifies them with the 
Zantbii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy ; and holds that they 
probably entered the Panjab from their home on the Oxus very shortly after 
the Meds or Mands, who also were Indo-Scythians, and who moved into the 
Panjab about a century before Christ. The Jats seem to have first occupied 
the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, whither the Meds followed them about 
the beginning of the present iera. But before the earliest Mahomedan inva- 
sion the Jats had spread into the Pan jab proper, w . ; ; ; : 

established in the beginning of the 11th century. By 

Jats of the Salt -range Tract had been subdued by t’ 

Janjuas, while as early as the 7th century the Jat- 
ruled over by a Brahman dynasty. Major Tod: ::::::: 

great Rajput tribes, and extends his identification^ 
but here General Cunningham differs, holding t|< a 
original Aryan stock, and the Jats to belong | £ g g S>-g 
from the North-west, probably of Scythian race -5 £ s •§ ■§ 'g t! *3 
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It may be that the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at 
different periods in its history, though to my mind the term Rajput is an 
occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But if they do originally 
represent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly pro- 
bable, both from their almost identical physique and facial character and from 
the close communion which has always existed between them, that they belong 
to one and the same ethnic stock ; while whether this be so or not, it is almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries and still are so intermingled 
and so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
them as separate wholes. It is indeed more than probable that the process of 
fusion has not ended here, and that the people who thtfs in the main resulted 
from the blending of the Jat and the Rajput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Pathan 
people have assimilated Saiyads, Turks, and Mughals, and how it was sufficient 
for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and organisation in order to 
be admitted into the Biloch nation ; we know how a character for sanctity and 
social exclusiveness combined will in a few generations make a Quresh or a 
Saiyad; and it is almost certain that the joint Jat-Rajput stock contains not 
a few tribes of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
Seythian, if Scythian be not Aryan. The Man, Her, and Bhular Jats (section 
435) are known as asl or original Jats because they claim no Rajput ancestry, 
but are supposed to be descended from the hair {jat) of the aboriginal god 
Siva; the Jats of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgotri or of the family of Siva, and Kasabgotri who claim connec- 
tion with the Rajputs ; and the names of the ancestor Bar of the Shivgotris 
and of his son Barbara are the very words which the ancient Brahmans give 
us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of the Jat tribes of the 
Panjab have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich 
and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

422. Are the Jats and Rajputs distinct? — But whether Jats and Rajputs 
were or were not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may 
have been affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a common 
stock, the distinction between Jat and Rajput being social rather than ethnic. 
I believe that those families of that common stock whom the tide of fortune 
has raised to political importance have become Rajputs almost by mere virtue 
of their rise ; and that their descendants have retained the title and its priv- 
ileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the 
higher are distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of prece- 
dence ; of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, and of 
refraining from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed these rules 
have fallen from their high position and ceased to be Rajputs ; while such 
families as, attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to affect 
social exclusiveness and to observe the rules, have become not only Rajas, but 
also Rajputs or “ sons of Rajas.” For the last seven centuries the process of 
elevation at least has been almost at a stand-still. Under the Dehli Emperors 
king-making was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs the Rajput was 
overshadowed by the Jat, who resented his assumption of superiority and his 
refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, deliberately per- 
secuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, and preferred his title 
of Jat Sikh to that of the proudest Rajput. On the frontier the dominance of 
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Pathans and Biloches and the general prevalence of Mahomedan feelings and 
ideas placed recent Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families 
who belonged to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classics, bnt with the Mughal conquerors of India 
or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet ; insomuch that even admittedly Rajput 
tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar, have begun to follow the 
example. . But in the hills, where Rajput dynasties with genealogies perhaps 
more ancient and unbroken than can be shown by any other royal families in 
the world retained their independence till yesterday, and where many of them 
still enjoy as great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation 
from and elevation to Rajput rank are still to be seen in operation. The Raja 
is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, which is the same 
thing in India. Mr. Lyall writes *. — 

“ Till lately tlie limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as in 
“ the plains. The Raja was the fountain of honour, aud could do much as he liked. I have heard 
“old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to be a Rathi, 
“and a Thakar to be a Rajput, for service done or money given ; and at the present day the power 
“ of admitting back into caste fellowship persons put uuder a ban for some grave act of defilement, 
“ is a source of income to the Jagirdar Rajas. 

“ I believe that Mr. Campbell, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that 
“ there is no such thing as a distinet Rajput stock; that in former times before caste distinctions 
“ had become crystallized, auy tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
“ in time Rajput. This is certainly the conclusion to which mauy facts point with regard to the 
“ Rajputs of these hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajput families of this district, 
“ vis., Kotlehr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
“ Kaugra the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathi : in Seoraj and other 
“ places in the interior of the hills I have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
“ iuto general acceptance as Rajputs, in their owu country at least, whose only claim to the title 
“was that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kauetui by a foreign Brahmin. On 
“ the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, auy oue can observe caste 
“ growing before his eyes j the noble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahmin, the 
“ peasaut into a Jat, and so on dowu to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I helieve, 
“ more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day.” . 

423. The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank 
is too common to require proof of its existence, which will be found if needed, 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats of the 
Rajputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where Brahminism is 
stronger than in any other part of the Panjab and Dehli too near to allow of 
families rising to political independence, it is probable that no elevation to the 
rank of Rajput has taken place within recent times. But many Rajput 
families have ceased to be Rajputs. Setting aside the general tradition of the 
Panjab Jats to the effect that their ancestors were Rajputs who married Jats 
or began to practise widow- marriage, we have the Ghiurwa Rajputs of Gnr- 
gaon and Dehli, who have indeed retained the title of Rajput because the 
caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out, hut who have, for all purposes of equality, 
communion, or intermarriage, ceased to be Rajputs since they took to the 
practice of kareioa ; we have the Sahnsars of Hushyarpur who were Rajputs 
within the last two or three generations, but have ceased to be so because they 
grow vegetables like the Aram ; in Karnal we have Rajputs who within 
the living generation have ceased to be Rdjputs and become Shekhs, 
because poverty and loss of laud forced them to weaving as an occu- 
pation ; while the Dehli Chauhan, within the shadow of the city where their 
ancestors once ruled aud led the Indian armies in their last struggle with the 
Musalman invaders, have lost their caste by yielding to the temptations of 
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karewa. In the Sikh tract, as I have said, the Jat is content to be a Jat, and 
has never since the rise of Sikh power wished to be anything else. In the 
Western Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Islam has superseded caste 
restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than by the larger 
unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few generations ago reputed 
Jats have now risen by social exclusiveness to be recognised as Rajputs, and 
families who were lately known as Rajputs have sunk till they are now classed 
with Jats ; while the great ruling tribes, the Sial, the Gondal, the Tiwana are 
commonly spoken of as Rajputs, and their smaller brethren as Jats. The same 
tribe even is lt&jput in one district and Jat in another, according to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt-range Tract the dominant tribes, the Janjua, 
Manhas and the like, are Rajputs when they are not Mughals or Arabs : while 
all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who eannot establish their title to Rajput 
rank are Jats. Finally, on the frontier the Pathan and Biloch have oversha- 
dowed Jat and Rajput alike ; and Bhatti, Pnnwar, Tunwar, all the proudest 
tribes of Rajputana are included in the name anil have sunk to the level of 
Jat, for there ean be no Rajputs where there are no Rajas or traditions of 
R&jas. I know that the view's herein set forth will be held heretical and 
profane by many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no time to 
marshal my facts ; I have indeed no time to record more than a small propor- 
tion of them ; and all I can now attempt is to state the conclusion to which 
my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with the subject in more detail 
on some future occasion. 

424. The position of the Jat in the Punjab. — The Jat is in every respect 
the most important of the Panjab peoples. In point of numbers he sur- 
passes the Rajput who comes next to him in the proportion of nearly three to 
one ; while the two together constitute 27 per cent, of the whole population of 
the Province. Politically he ruled the Pan jab till the Ivhalsa yielded to our 
arms. Ethnologically he is the peculiar and most prominent product of the 
plains of the five rivers. And from an ceconomical and administrative point of 
view he is the husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par excellence of 
the Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the raees of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they. Sturdy 
independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his strongest characteris- 
tics. The Jat is of all Pan jab raees the most impatient of tribal or communal 
control, and the one which asserts the freedom of the individual most strongly. 
In tracts where, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and 
are compelled, in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall baek upon each 
other for somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But as a rule a 
Jat is a man who does what seems right in his ow n eyes and sometimes what 
seems WTong also, and W'ill not be said nay by any man. I do not mean 
however that he is turbulent : as a rule he is very far from being so. He is 
independent and he is self-willed ; but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if 
left alone, and not difficult to manage. He is usually content to cultivate his 
fields and pay his revenue in peace and quietness if people will let him do so ; 
though when he does go wrong he “ takes to anything from gambling to 
“ murder, with perhaps a preference for stealing other people's wives and cattle." 
As usual the proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, 
though perhaps somewhat too severely : <( The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
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“ grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the Jat." 

“A Jat, a Bhat, a caterpillar, and a widow woman j these four are best 

[P. 222] cf hungry. If they eat their fill they do harm “ The Jat, like a wound, is better 
“ when bound." In agriculture the Jat is pre-eminent. The market -gardening 
castes, the Aram, the Mali, the Saini, are perhaps more skilful cultivators on 
a small scale ; but they cannot rival the Jat as landowners and yeoman cul- 
tivators. The Jat calls himself zaminddr or “ husbandman " as often as Jat, 
and his women and children alike work with him in the fields : “ The Jat's 

lt baby has a plough handle for a plaything/' “ The Jat stood on his corn 

“ heap and said to the king's elephant-drivers — f "Will you sell those little 

“ 1 donkeys ?' " Socially, the Jat occupies a position which is shared by the Iior, 
the Gujar, and the Ahir, all four eating and smoking together. He is of 
course far below the Rajput, from the simple fact that he practises widow- 
marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the rhyming proverbs of the 
country side — “ Come my daughter and be married ; if this husband dies there 
“ are plenty more." But among the widow-marrying castes he stands first. 
The Banya with his sacred thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born 
standing, looks down on the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon 
the Banya as a cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general 
agrees with the Jat. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Banya in 
manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the 
races or tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, Jats and Jats. I shall briefly describe each class in 
the remarks prefixed to the various sections under which I discuss the Jat 
tribes ; and I shall here do nothing more than briefly indicate the broad 
distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of course the typical Jat of the 
Panjab, and he it is whom I have described above, The Jat of the south- 
eastern districts differs little from him save in religion ; though on the Bikaner 
border the puny Bagri Jat, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has 
been held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent husbandman 
of the Malwa. On the Lower Indus the word Jat is applied generic-ally to a 
congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Rajputs, lower castes, and mongrels, who have 
no points in common save their Mahomedan religion, their agricultural occu- 
pation, and them subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds 
it is, as I have said, impossible to draw au;y sure line between Jat and Rajput, 
the latter term being commonly applied to those tribes who have attained 
political supremacy, while the people whom they have subdued or driven by 
dispossession of their territory to live a semi-nomad life in the central steppes 
are more often classed as Jats; and the state of things in the Salt-range 
Tract is very similar. Indeed the word Jat is the Panjabi term for a 
grazier or herdsman ; though Mr. O'Brien says that in Jatki, Jat the cultiva- 
tor is spelt with a hard, and Jat the herdsman or camel grazier with a soft t. 
Thus the word Jat in Rohtak or Amritsar means a great deal ; in Muzaffar- 
garh or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great deal 
more than any single word can afford to mean if it is to be of any practical 
use ; and the "two classes respectively indicated by the term in these two parts 
of the Province must not be too readily confounded. 

425. The nature and meaning of the figures— Such being the state of things, it may be 
imagined that our fignres do not always convey any very definite meaning. The 160,000 Jats of 
Derah Ghazi Khan include 5,000 ilafis, 2,000 Julahas, 3,000 Tarkhans, 4,500 Kutanas, 4,100 
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Mallahs, 7,500 Mochis, 2,700 Macbhis, and so forth. In no other district does this confusion 
prevail to anything like so great an extent ; hut it does prevail in a smaller degree throughout 
the south-western districta ; and till the detailed dau tables are complete it will he impossible to 
separate these incongruous items, or to find out with exactness what our figures do and what they 
do not include. The confusion is not wholly due to the entries in the schedules. On the Lower 
Indus and Chan&b the entries in the caste column were numbered by thousands, tribe being there 
the recognized unit rather than the mure comprehensive casto ; and it was absolutely necessary to 
allow the staff of the divisional offices, all picked men drawn from the very district with the 
figures of which they were dealing, some discretion in classifying these entries under larger heads. 

Thus in Jhang the Sial will have been rightly classed as Lajputs, while in Derail Ghazithey will, 
with equal correctness s o far as local usage is concerned, have been very probably classed as Jats. 

Thus our figures are far from complete ; hut I have done my best to indicate in the following 
paragraphs the uncertainties mid errors in classification as far as I could detect them, I had 
indeed hoped to treat the subject more l'ully, and especially more systematically than I have done. 

I had intended to attempt some sort of grouping of the great Jat tribes on the basis of their 
ethnic affinities, somewhat similar to that which I have attempted for the Pathans. But I was not 
allowed the time necessary for such an undertaking j and 1 have therefore roughly grouped the 
tribes by locality so far as my figures served to indicate it, and hurriedly stated the leading facts 
of which I was in possession regarding each, leaving any more elaborate treatment for a future 
occasion. The figures for tribes are, as already explained iu section 369, necessarily imperfect, and 
must only be taken as approximations. 

426. Distribution of the Jats. — Beyond the Pan jab, Jats are chiefly found 
in Sindh where they form the mass of the population, in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, 
and Mai’ war, where they probably equal in numbers all the Rajput races put 
together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jamna from Bareli, 
Farrukhabad, and Gwalior upwards. Within the Province then- distribution 
is shown in Abstract No. 71 on page 219.* They are especially numerous in #p 93.9 
the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern districts, and in the 
Derajat. Under and among the hills and in the Rawalpindi division Rajputs 
take their place, while on the frontier both upper and lower, they are almost 
wholly confined to the eis-Indus tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on 
both sides of the stream. The Jats of the Indus are probably still in the 
country which they have occupied ever since their first entry into India, 
though they have been driven back from the foot of the SulemAns on to the 
river by the advance of the Pathan and the Biloch. The Jats of the Western 
Plains have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or AYestern Rajputana. The Jats of the western and central sub-montane 
have also in part come by the same route ; but some of them retain a tradi- 
tional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the ancient Gajnfpur, 
the site of the modern Rawalpindi, while many of them trace their origin 
from the Jammu Hills. 

The Jats of the Central and Rastern Panjab have also in many eases 
come up the Satluj valley ; but many of them have moved from Bikaner 
straight into the Malwa, while the great central plains of the Malwa itself 
are probably the original home of many of the Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. 

The Jats of the south-eastern districts and the Jamna zone have for the most 
part worked up the Jamna valley from the direction of Bhartpur, with which 
some of them still retain a traditional connection ; though some few have 
moved in eastwards from Bikaner and the Malwa. The Bhartpur Jats are 
themselves said to be immigrants who left the banks of the Indus in the time 
of Aurangzeb. AVhether the Jats of the great plains are really as late immi- 
grants as they represent, or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish 
to show recent connection with the country of the Rajputs, I cannot say. The C p - 223] 
whole question is one. on which we are exceedingly ignorant, and which would 
richly repay detailed investigation. 
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427. Jats of the Western Plains. — First of all then let us purge our 
tables of that nondescript class known as Jats on the Indus, and, to a less 
extent, in the lower valleys of the Satin j, Ckanab, and Jahlam, and in 
the Salt-range Tract. Mr. O'Brien writes as follows of the Jats of Muzaffar- 
garh : — 

“ In this district tlie word Jat includes that congeries of Muhammadan trihes which are 
“net Saiyads, Biloches, Pathans or Qureskis. According to this definition Jats would include 
“ Rajput*. This I believe is correct. The Jat* have always hecn recruited from the Rajputs, 
“ There is not a Jat in the district who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors that 
“would not say that he was once a Raj put. Certain Jat tribes have names and traditions which 
“ seem to connect them more closely with Hindustan. Some hear the Rajput title of Rai, and 
“ others, though Muhammadans, associate a Brahmin with the Mnlla at marriage ceremonies, while 
“ Punwars, Parikars, Bkatti*, Joya*, and others bear tbe names of well-known tribes of Rajputana. 
"Tbe fact is that it is impossible to define between Jats and Musalman Rajputs. And the 
“ difficulty is rendered greater by tbe word Jat also meaning an agriculturist irrespective of bis 
“race, and Jataki agriculture. In conversation about agriculture I have been referred to a Saiyad 
“Zaildar with tbe remark — Ask Anwar Shah j he is a better Jat thau we are. 

“ Tbe Jat tribes are exceedingly numerens. There are 165 in tbe Sananwan tabsil alone. 
“ They have no large divisions embracing several small divisions. Nor do they trace their 
“ origin to common stock. No. tribe is pre-eminent in birth or caste. Generally Jats marry into 
“ their own tribe, but they have no hesitation in marrying into other tribes. They give their 
u daughters freely to Riloches iu marriage. But the Biloches say that they do net give their 
“ daughters to Jats. This is, however, a Biloch story j many instances of Jats married to Biloches 
u could he named.” 1 

Besides this, the word Jat, spelt with a soft instead of a hard t , denotes 
a camel grazier or eamel driver. “ The camel cannot lift its load ; the eamel- 
“ man (Jat) bites its tail.” The fact seems to be that the Biloches who came 
into the districts of the lower frontier as a dominant race, eontemptnoulsy 
included all cultivating tribes who were not Biloch, or of some race such as 
Saiyad or Pathiin whom they had been accustomed to look upon as their 
equals, under the generic name of Jat, until the people themselves have lost 
the very memory of their origin. It is possible that onr own officers may 
have emphasized the confusion by adopting too readily the simple classification 
of the population as the Biloch or peculiar people on the one hand and the 
Jat or Gentile on the other, and that the so-called Jat is not so ignorant of 
his real origin as is commonly supposed. But the fact that in this part of the 
Panjab tribe quite over-shadows and indeed almost supersedes caste, greatly 
increases the difficulty. As Mr. Roe remarks — “ If you ask a Jat bis caste 
“ he will generally name some sub-division or clan quite unknown to fame.” 
However caused, the result is that in the Derajat, Muzaffargarh, and much of 
Multan, if not indeed still further east and north, the word Jat means little 
more than the heading u others or unspecified ” under which Census officers 
are so sorely tempted to class those about whom they know little or nothing. 
A curious instance of the manner in which the word is used in these parts is 
afforded by the result of some inquirb s I made about the Machhi or fisherman 
caste of Derail Ghazi Khan. The reply sent me was that there were two 
castes, Maehhts or fishermen, and Jat Machhis who had taken to agriculture. 
It is probable that not long hence these latter will drop the [Machhi, perhaps 
forget their Machhi origin, and become Jats pure and simple ; though they 
may not improbably retain as their clan name the old Machhi clan to which 
*P. 106-they belonged, or even the word Machhi itself. I give on the next page* a 
list of castes which, on a rough examination of the elan tables of the Jats 
of the Multan and Derajat divisions and Bahawalpur, I detected among the 

1 Among the organised Biloch tribes of the frontier, however, Bilocb girls are not given to 

Jate. 
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returned as Jats in Multan and the Derajat. 
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sub-divisions of the Jats of those parts. Jat being essentially a word used 
for agriculturists only, it is more probable that a man who returns himself as 
Jat by caste and Bhatyara by tribe or clan should be a Bhatyara who has 
taken to agriculture, than that he should be a Jat who has taken to keeping 
a cook-shop ; and the men shown below would probably have been more pro- 
perly returned under the respective castes opposite which their numbers are 
given, than as Jats. A more careful examination of the figures would probably 
have increased the numbers ; and the detailed clan tables will give us much 
information on the subject. 

428. Further to the north and east, away from the Biloch territory, the 
difficulty is of a somewhat different nature. There, as already explained, the 
tribes arc commonly known by their tribal names rather than by the name 
of the caste to which they belong or belonged ; and the result is that claims to 
Rajput, or now-a-days not unseldom to Arab or Mughal origin, are generally 
set up. The tribes who claim to be Arab or Mughal will be discussed either 
under their proper head or under Shekhs and Mughals. But the line between 
Jats and Ilajputs is a difficult one to draw, and I have been obliged to decide 
the question in a rough and arbitrary manner. Thus the Sial are admittedly 
of pure Rajput origin, and I have classed them as Rajputs as they are com- 
monly recognized as such by their neighbours. The Sumra are probably of 
no less pure Rajput extraction, but they are commonly known as Jats, and 
I have discussed them under that head. But in either case I shall show the 
Sial or Sumra who have returned themselves as Jats side by side with those 
who have returned themselves as Rajputs, so that the figures may be as com- 
plete as possible. Asa fact these people are generally known as Sial and 
Sumra rather than as Jats or Rajputs ; and the inclusion of them under either 
of the latter headings is a classification based upon generally reputed origin or 
standing, rather than upon any current and usual designation. Mr. Purser 
thus expresses the matter as he found it in Montgomery : — 

“ There is a wonderful uniformity about the traditions of the different tribes. The ancestor of 
“ each tribe was, as a rule, a Rajput of the Solar or Lunar race, and resided at Hastinapur or Dara- 
“ nagar. He scornfully rejected the proposals of the Delili Emperor for a matrimonial alliance 
“ between the two families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatiier, or some oilier place in that 
“neighbourhood. Xoxt he came to the Ravi and was converted to Islam by Makhdum Baba-ul- 
“ Haqq, or Baba Farid. Then, being a stout-hearted man, he joined the Kharrals in their maraud- 
“ ing expeditions, aud so his descendants became Jats. In lvamar Singh’s time they took to agricul- 
“ ture aud abandoned robbery a little; and now under the English Government they have quite given 
“ up their evil ways, and are honest and well disposed.” 

Mr. Steedman writing from Jkang says : — 

“ There are in this district a lot of tribes engaged in agriculture or cattle-grazing who have 
“ no very clear idea of their origin hut are certainly converted Hindus. Many are recognized 
“ Jat*, and more belong to an enormous variety of tribes, but are called by the one comprehensive 
“term Jat. Elhuologically I am not sure of my ground ; but for practical couvenienee iu this 
“ part of the world, 1 would class as Jats all Muhammadans whose ancestors were converted from 
“ Hiudusim and who are imw engaged in, or derive their maintenance from, the cultivation of land 
“ or the pasturing of cattle.” 

The list words of this sentence convey an important distinction. The [p. 
Jat of the Indus and Lower Chanab is essentially a husbandman. But in the 
great central grazing grounds of the Western Plains he is often pastoral rather 
than agricultural, looking upon cultivation as an inferior occupation which 
ne leaves to Amins, Mahtams, and such like people. 

On the Upper Indus the word Jat, or Ilindki which is perhaps more 
often used, is. applied in scarcely a less indefinite sense than in the Derajat ; 
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while in the Salt-range Tract the meaning is but little more precise. Beyond 
the Indus, J at or Hinclki includes both Rajputs and Awans, and indeed all 
who talk Panjabi rather than Pashto. In the Salt-range Tract, however, the 
higher Rajput tribes, such as Janjua, are carefully excluded; and Jat means 
any Mahomedan cultivator of Hindu origin who is not an A wan, Gakkhar, 
Pathan, Saiyad, Qureshi, or Rajput. Even there, however, most of the Jat 
elans are returned as Rajputs also, and the figures for them will be found 
further on when I discuss the Jats of the sub-montane tracts. Major Wace 
writes : — 

“ The real Jat elans of the Rawalpindi division have a prejudice against the name Jat, 
" because it is usually applied to camel-drivers, and to the graziers of the bar whom they look 
“ down upon aa low fellows. But there is, I think, no doubt that the prineipal agricultural 
“ tribes whom we cauuot class as Rajputs are really of the same race as the Jats of the Lower 
" Panjab.” 

The Jat in these parts of the country is naturally looked upon as of 
inferior race, and the position he occnpies is very different from that whieli 
he holds in the centre and east of the Punjab. Mr. O’Brien gives at page 
7S of his Multdni Glossary a collection of the most pungent proverbs on the 
snbject, of which I can only quote one or two : — “Though the Jat grows 
“ refined, he will still use a mat for a pocket-handkerchief.” “ An ordinary 
“man's ribs would break at the laugh of a Jat.” “ Mhen the Jat is pros- 
“ perous he shuts up the path (by ploughing it up) : when the Kirar (money- 
-lender) is prosperous he shuts up the Jat.” “A Jat like a wound is better 
“when bound.” “ Though a Jat be made of gold, still his hinder pans are of 
“brass.” “ The Jat is such a fool that only God can take care of him.” 

The Pathan proverbs arc even less complimentary. “ If a Ilindki 
“ cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell as he passes yon.” 
“ Get round a Pathan by coaxing ; but heave a clod at a Ilindki.” “ Though 
“a Ilindki be your right arm, cut it off.” “ Kill a black Jat rather than 
a black snake.” The Jat of Derah Ghazi is described as “ lazy, dirty, and 
ignorant.” 

429. Jat tribes of the Western Plains. — Abstract No. 73 on the next page* give> the prineipal 
Jat tribes of the Western Plains ; that is to say west of Lahore, excluding the trans-Salt-range 
and the aub-moutane tracts. The tribes may be divided iuto three groups; the Tahfm Bbutta, 
Langah, Chhfna, and Sumra lie ehiefiy westwards of the valley of the Jahlam-Cbanab ; the 
Chhadhar and Sipra lie to the east of that line ; while the Bliatti, Sial, Punwar, Joya, Dbudhi, 
Khfchi, and Wattu are Rajputs rather tLan Juts, and will be discussed when I come to the 
Bajputs of the Western Plains. It must he remembered that these figures are very imperfect, as 
they merely give the numbers who have returned their tribe as one of those showu in the abstract, 
and do not include those who have returned only sub-section’, of those tribes. The complete 
figures eannot he obtained till the detailed clan tables are ready. The double columns under 
Bhutta, Langah, Sumra, Chhadhar and Dbudhi show the numbers who have returned themselves 
as belonging to these tribes, hut as being by caste Jat and Rajput respectively. 

The Tahim (No. 1).— The Tahfm claim Arab origin, and to be descended from an Ansari 
Quresh called Tamnn. They formerly held rnueh propeiiy in the Chiniot tahsil of Jhang, and 
there were Tahfm Governors of thoie parts under the Dchli Emperors. It is said that the Awaus 
have a Tahfm clan. The Tahfm are not wholly agrb ulturists, and are said not unfrequently to 
work as butchers and cotton seutebers ; or it may be merely that the butchers and eotton 
scutchers have a Tahfm elan called after the tribe. They are, as far as our figures go, almost 
confined to Babawalpur and the lower Indus and Cbenab in Multan, Muzaffargarb, and Derah 
Ghazi Khan. The Multan Tahfm say that their more immediate ancestor Sambhal Shah came to 
that place some 700 years ago on a marauding expedition, and ruled at Multan for 40 years, after 
whieh he was killed and his followers scattered. In his invasion of India during the latter part 
of the 14th century, Taimnr encountered his old foes *• the Get* (Jats), who inhabited the plains 
“ of Tahfm,” and pursued them into the desert ; and Tod mentions an extinct Rajput tribe which 
he ealls Dahfrna. 
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j Bhutta (No. 2). — The Bhutta are aaid by Mr. O’Brien to have traditions connecting' them 
ndustan, and they claim to he descended from Solar Rajputs. But since the rise to 



The I 

with Hindustan, „„ - 

opulence and importance of Pirzadali Murad Bakhsh Bhutta, of Multan, many of them have 
taken to calling themselves Firzadabs. One account is that they are emigrants from Bhutan — 
a atory I fear too obviously suggeated by the name. They also often practise other erafts, such 
aa making pottery or weaving, instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held 
Uchli (in Bahawalpur) before the Saiyads came there. They are, according to our figures, 
chiefly found on the lower Indus, Chenab aud Jahlam, iu Shalipur, Jhang, Multan, Muzaffargarh, 
and Derah Ghazi lvhan. In Jhang moat of them have returned themselves as Rajputs. The 
Bhutta ahowu scattered over the Eastern Plains are perhaps members of the small Bhutna or 
Bhutra clan of Malwa Jats. (See also Bnttar, section 436, anl Biita, section 43S). 

Tha Langah (No. 3), — Mr. O’Brien thus describes the I angab : — “ A tribe of agriculturists 
u in tho Multan and Muzaffargarh districts. They were originally an Afghan tribe who came to 
“ Multan from Sivi aDd Dliadhar for purposes of trade, and eventually settled at Rapri and the 
‘'neighbourhood. Iu the confusion that followed the invasion of Tamerlane Multan became 
" independent of the throne of Dehli, and the inhabitants chose Sheikh Yusaf, Kureshi, head of 
“the shrine of Sheikh Bahauddm, as Governor. In 1445 A.D., Rai Sahra, Chief of the Langahs, 
“ whose daughter had been married to Sheikh Yusaf, introduced an armed hand of his tribesmen 
“into the city by night, seized Sheikh Yusaf and sent him to Delhi, and proclaimed himself king 

" with the title Sultan Kutahuddin. The kings 



Sultan Kutahaddiu 1445 to 1460. 

Sultan Hussain ... 1460 (extent of reign not 

known ). 

Sultau Firoz Shah 1 n , , , 

Sultau Mahmud S Dates not kn01r “- 
Sultan Husain ... 1518 to 1526. 



“ of Multan belonging to the Langah tribe are 
f< ahowu in the margin. 



“ The dynasty terminated with the capture 
“of Multan, after a siege of more than a year 
“by Shah Hasan Arglmu, Governor of Sindh, in 
“ 1526. For ten days the city was given up to 
‘'pluuder aud massacre, and most of the Langalis were slain. Sultan Husain was made prisoner 
<* and died shortly after. The Langah dynasty ruled Multan for eighty years, during which time 
‘‘ Biloehes succeeded in establishing themselves along the Indus from Sftpur to Kot lvaror. The 
“ Langahs of Multan aud Muzaffargarh are now very insignificant cultivators.’’ 



Farishtah is apparently the authority for their Afghan origin, which is doubtful to say the 
least. Pirzadah Murad Bakhsli Bhutta of Multan says that the Bhutta, Langah, Kharral, Harral, 
and Lak are all Punwar Rajputs by origin. But the Langah are described by Tod as a clan of the 
Chaluk or Solani trihe of Agnikula Rajputs, who inhabited Multan and Jaisalmtr and were 
driven out of the latter by the Bhatti at least 700 years ago. According to our figures the Paujab 
Langah are almoat confined to the lower Indus and Chanab. Unfortunately we classed 2,560 
Langah who had returned their caste as Langah, under Pathaus. I have added the figures iu 
Abstract Xo. 73. 



The Chhina (No. 4). — Theae I take to he distinct from the Cluma Juts of Sialkot and Guj- 
ranwala, though the two hare certainly been confused iu our tables. That there are Chhina iu 
Sialkot appears from the fact that the town ; of Jamki in that district was founded hy a Chhina 
•I at who came from Sindh and retained the title of Jam, the Sindhi equivalent for Chaudhri. Yet 
if the Chhina spread up the Chanab into Sialkot and the neighbouring districts in such large 
numbers as are shown for Cluma in those districts, it is curious that they should not he found in the 
intermediate districts through which they must have passed. It is probable that the Chhina here 
shown for Gurdaspur, and perhaps those for Firoz pm- also, should go with the Chima who are 
described in section 432 among the Jat tribes of the sub-montane tract. These latter seem to trace 
their origin from Dehli. The Chhina of Derah Ismail Khali are chiefly found in the cia-Indus 
portioa of the district. 



430. Jat tribes of the Western Piains continued. The Sumra ;No. 5.1— Mr. O’Brien 
describes the Sumra as originally Rajputs “ In A.D. 750 they expelled the first Arab invaders 
“ from Sindh and Multan, aud furnished the country with a dynasty which ruled in Multan from 
“1445 to 1526 A.D., when it was expelled by the Sanimn/ anotl or Rajput tribe;” and Tod 
describes them as one of the two great clans Umra and Sumra of the Soda trihe of Punwar Rajputs, 
who in remote times held all the Rajputana deserts, aud gave their names to Umrkot and Umra- 
suinra or the Bliakkar country on the Indus. He identifies the Soda with Alexander’s Sogdi, the 
princes of Dhat. Here again the Sumra seem to have spread, according to our figures, fa°up the 
Satluj and Chanab into the central districts of the Province. Tl.e figures for Derah Ismafl Khan 
are probably understated, as there they hold a great portion of the Ltiah that between the Jhang 
border and the Indus. Some 2,0U0 of the Sumra have returned themselves as Rajputs, chiefly in 
Patiala. 

The Chhadhar (No. 61. — The Chhadhar are found along the whole length of the Chanab and 
Ravi valleys, hut are far most numerous in Jhang, where they have for the most part returned 
themselves as Rajputs. They claim to be descended from Raja Tur, Tuuwar. They aay that they 
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left their home in Rajputana in the time of Muhammad Ghori and settled in Bahawalpnr, whei*e 
they were converted by Sher Shah of Uchh. Thence they came to Jhang, where they founded an 
important colony and spread in smaller numbers up the Chanab and Ravi. Mr. Steedman describes 
them as good agriculturists, and less given to cattle-theft than their neighbours. 

The Sipra (No. 7)— appear to he a sub-division of the Gil tribe of Jats, which gives its name 
to the famous battle-field of Sabraon. They too are found chiefly on the Jahlam and lower Chanab 
and ore most numerous in Jhang. They are not an important trihe. 

The Bhatti, Sial, Punwar, Joya, Dhudhi, Khichi, and Wattu will be described under Rajputs. 

The Langrial are not separately shown in the abstract. They are however curious as being a 
nomad pastoral tribe who form almost the sole inhabitants of the Multan steppes. They appear to 
he found also in Rawalpindi and Sfalkot, aud there to claim Solar Rajput origin. But in Multan 
the Langrial say that their ancestor was a Brahman Charan from Bikaner who was converted by 
Sultan Samran. They originally settled in Rawalpindi j thence they moved to Jhang, took some 
country from the Sial! and settled at Kot Kamalia in Montgomery, whence they spread over the 
Multan irfr. They derive their name from lancjnr a ct kitchen,” because their ancestor used to 
keep open house to all the beggars and faqtrs of the neighbourhood. 

The Nol and Bhangu. — These appear to he among the earliest inhabitants of the Jhang 
district, and to he perhaps aboriginal. The Bhangu do not even claim Rajput origin ! The Xol 
held the country about Jhang and the Bhangu that abont Shorkot when the Sial came to the 
district, but they eventually fell hefore the rising power of the new comers. The Sfalkot Bhangu 
say they came from Nepal. 

The Kharral, Harral, and Marral. — The lvharral will be discussed separately with ^ the smaller 
agricultural tribes. The Harral claim to he descended from the same ancestor, Rai Blmpa, as the 
Kharral, but hy another son ; and to ho Punwar Rajputs who came from Jaisalmcr to TJehh, and 
thence to Ivam'alia in the Montgomery district. Mr. Steedman says that in Jhang, where only they 
are found on the left bank of the Upper Chanab, tradition makes them a hraneh of the Ahfrs, and 
that they are almost the worst thieves in the district, owning large flocks aud herds which they 
pasture in the central steppes, and being had cultivators. The Marral seem to have been once of 
far greater importance than now in the Jhang district, which is their home. They claim to be 
Chauhdn Rajputs by origin, and to have come to the Upper Chanah in tho time of Akbar. They 
are a fine bold-looking set of men, hut with a had reputation for cattle-lifting, and are poor 
cultivators. 

The Hans, Khagga, Jhandir, &c. — These tribes wall be found descrihcd under Shekh, as they 
claim Qureshi origii, though often classed as Jats. 

431. Jats of the western sub-montane. — The tribes which I shall next 
discuss are those of the foot of the hills west of Lahore, that is, of the Gujrat, 
Gujriimvala and Sfalkot districts. With them, however, I have ineluded in 
the Abstract the so-ealled Jat tribes of the Salt-range Tract ; for all the 
tribes of sufficient importance to be discussed separately that have returned 
themselves from this tract as Jats, are really Rajputs rather than Jats, the 
greater number of their members have returned themselves as such, aud they 
will be discussed under Rajputs. Such are Dhanial, Bbakral, Janjua, and 
Manhas. After these came the Mekan, Gondal, and Ranjha, who belong to 
the Salt-range sub-montane and will also be treated as Rsijputs. Then 
follow the true Jats, the Tarar, Varaich, Chfma, &c., whom I have endea- 
voured to arrange in order of locality from west to east. The Jats of the 
Salt-range and of the great plains below it T have already described sufficient- 
ly in the preceding sections 4:27-8. Rut directly we leave the Salt-range 
behind us and enter the Lahore and Amritsar divisions— directly, in fact, we 
come within the circle of Sikh influence as distinguished from mere political 
supremacy, we find the line between Jat and Rajput sufficiently clearly 
marked. The Jat indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself Rajput origin. 
But a Varaich does not say that he is now RajpuL He is a Jat and content 
to be so. The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism Rajputs were at a dis- 
count. The equality of all men preached by Guru Govind disgusted the 
haughty Rajputs, and they refused to join his standard. They soon paid the 
penalty of their pride. The Jats who composed the great mass of the Khiilsa 
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rose to absolute power, and the Rajput who had despised them was the 
peculiar object of their hatred. Their general policy led them to cut off such 
poppy heads as had not sprang from their own seed ; and their personal feeling 
led them to treat the Rajput, who as a native-born leader of the people should 
have joined them, and who would if he had done so have been a very import- 
ant element of additional strength to the eause, with especial harshness. The 
old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence if not the 
virtual disappearance of the Rajput gentry in those districts where Sikh sway 
was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering are far more clearly 
marked off from the Rajputs than are those of the Western Plains where 
everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt-range Tract where everybody who is not an 
Arab or a Mughal calls himself a Rajput ; indeed there is if anything a 
tendency here to call those Jats who are admitted to be Rajputs further west. 
Only on the edge of the group, on the eommon border line of the Sikh tract, 
the Salt-range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, Gondal, Ranjha, and Tarar 
claim some to be Jats and some to be Rajputs. The first two I have decided 
to describe under Rajputs, the last under Jats ; but this is more a matter of 
convenience than of ethnic classification. The Jat tribes now to be considered 
are, exeept perhaps on the eon tines of the Gujranwala bar, essentially agricul- 
tural, and oceupy the same social position as do those of the Eastern Plains, 
whom indeed they resemble in all respects. 

The most extraordinary thing about the group of Jat tribes found in 
Sialkot is the large number of customs still retained by them which are, so far 
as I know, not shared by any other people. They null be found described in 
Mr. Roe’s translation of Amin Chand’s History of Sialkot, and I shall notice 
one or two of them in the following paragraphs. Nothing could be more 
instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and limits of this 
group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal descent. Another 
point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence of an ancestor Mai, which 
may perhaps connect this group of tribes with the ancient Malli of Multan. 
Some of their traditions point to Sindh ; while others are connected with the 
hills of Jammu. The whole group strikes me as being one of exceeding 
interest, and I much regret that I have no time to treat it more fully. 

432. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane. — The figures for the tribe will he found in Ab- 
stract No. 74 on the next page.* I have already explained that the first seven tribes, which belong *P. 
to the Salt-range and its vicinity, will be treated as and direussed with Rajputs. 17. 

The Tarar (No. 8). — This is the only one of the tribes to he here discussed of which any con- 
siderable nninber of the members have returned themselves as Rajputs, about half the Gujranwala 
an l nearly all the Sbahpur Tarar having adopted this course. The Tarar claim Solar Rajput origin, 
apparently from the Bhatti of Bhstner. They say that their ancestor Tarar took service with Mahmud 
Ohaznavi and returned with him to Ghazni ; hut that his son Lohi, from whom they are descended, 
moved from Bliatner to Gujrat whence the tribe spread. Another story dates their settlement from 
thotime of Humayun. They intermarry with Gondal, Varaich, Gil, Virk, and other leading Jat 
tribes of the neighbourhood ; and they have lately begun to intermarry within the tribe. Some of 
them are still Hindus. They hold land on both sides of the Upper Chanab, about the jnnetion and 
within the boundaries of the three districts of Gujrat, Gujranwala, and Sbahpur. They are describ- 
ed as “ invariably lazy, idle and troublesome.” 

The Varaich (No. 9).— The Varaich is one of the largest Jat tribes in the Province. In 
Akbar’s time they held two-thirds of the Gxijrat district, though on less favourable terms than those 
allowed to the Gujars who held the remainder ; and they still hold 170 villages in that district. They 
have also crossed the Chanab into Gujranwala where they held a tract of 41 villages, and have 
spread along uuder the hills as far as Ludhiana and Maler Kotla. They do not always even 
pretend to be Rajputs, but sav that their ancestor Dhudi, was a Jat who came into India with 
Mahmud Ghaznavi and settled in Gujrat, where the tribe grew powerful and paitly dispossessed the 
original Gujar lords of the soil. Another story is that their ancestor was a Surajbansi Rajput who 
came from Ghazni to Gujrat; while according to a third account their ancestor was a descendant of 
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Raja Karan who went from the city of KLrah to Dehli and was settled by Jalal-ul-diu Firoz Shah 
iu Hissar, whence the tribe moved some five centuries ago to Giijranwala. Bnt there is little donbt 
that Gujrat was their first home, and that their movement haa been eastwards. The Wazfrabad 
family of this tribe rose to importance under the Sikhs, and its history is narrated by Sir Lepel 
Griffin at pages 409 ff of his Punjab Chiefs. They are almost all Slnsalmaus, but retain all 
their tribal and many of their Hiudu customs. They marry with the best local tribes. They 
appear to he known as Chung or Varaich indiffeiently iu the Lahore district. 

The Sahi (No. 10). — The Sahi also claim descent from a Solar Rajput who went to Ghazni 
with Mahmud, and returned to found the tribe, settliug ou the Ravi near Lahore. They are found 
in any numbers only in Gujrat and Sialkot. They have, in common with the Sinclhu and Chima of 
these parts, some peculiar marrriage cutsoms, such as cutting a goafs ear and marking their fore* 
heads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig of the Jhand tree ( Prosopis 
spicigera ) and so forth ; and they, like mo t of the tribes discussed in this section, worship 
the Jhand tree. 

229] The Hinjra (No. 11). — The Hinjra of the Gujranwala Harare a pastoral tribe, perhaps 
oi aboriginal extraction. They own 37 v llages in Gujranwala which is their home, bnt have 
spread both east and west under the liilK They claim to be Saroha Rajputs, and that their 
ancestor Hinjrano came from the neighbourhood" of Hissar to Gujranwala and founded a city 
called C«khab, the ruins of which still exist. Their immediate ancestors are Mai and Dhoi, 
and they say that half their clan* still live in the Hissar country. It would he interesting to 
know the names of these clan*, and to examine the alleged connection between the two sections 
of the tribe. In the Hissar Settlement Report it is tated that " the Hinjraon Pachhadas trace 
{< their origin to a Saroha Rajput ancestor called Hinjraon. They are all Muhammadans in this 
“district though in other places Hindu Hinjraon Pachhadaa are to be found/’ Our figures 
show no Hinjra in Hissar, and only 30 in Sirsa ; bnt they may have been retnrned as Hinjraon. 

The Chima (No. 12). — The Chima are one of the largest Jat tribes in the Punjab. Thev 
say that some 25 generations hack their ancestor Chi'ma, a Chanhan Rajput, fled from Dehli 
after the defeat oi Prithi Raj by Shahab-ul-din Ghori, first to Kangra and then to Amritsar, 
where his son founded a village on the Beas in the time of Ala-ul-din Ghori. His grandson 
was called Rana Kang, and Dhol (the same name as among the Hinjra) waa the ancestor of 
their present clans. The Chima have the peculiar marriage customs described under the Sahi 
Jats, and they are said to be served by Jogis and uot by Brahmans, both which facts point 
strongly to aboriginal descent. They are a powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsome. They 
are said* to marry within the tribe as well as with their neighbours. Many of them are Musal- 
mans, hut retain their old customs. The Kagara is one of their principal clans. They are most 
numerous in Sialkot, hut hold 42 villages in Gujranwala, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 

The Bajwa (No. 13).- The Bajwa or Bajju Jats and Rajputs have given the ; r names to the 
Bajwat or country at the foot of the Jammu hilla in the Sialkot District. They «ay that they 
are Solar Rajputs and that their ancestor Raja Shalip was driven out of Multan in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi. His two sons Kals and Lis escaped in the disguise of falconers. Lis went to 
Jammu and there married a Rajput bride, while Kals married a Jat girl in Pa*rur. The descen- 
dants of both live in the Bajwat, but are said to he distinguished as B4jwa Jats and Bajju 
Rajputs. Another atory has it that their ancestor Rai Jaisan was driven from Dehli by Rai 
Pitora and settled at Karbala in Si41kot. The Bajju Rajputs admit their relationship with the 
Bajwa Jats. The Bajju Rajputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Musalman girl could be turned into a Hindu for purposes of marriage, by temporarily burying 
her in an underground chamber and plonghing the earth over her head. In the betrothals of 
this tribe dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them from Mult4n • and they have 
several other singular customs resembling these of the Sahi Jats already da-cribcd. They are 
almost confined to Sffilkot, though they have spread in small numbers eastwards as far as 
Patiala. 

433. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane continued.— The Deo No, 14).— The Deo 
aie practically confined to the Sialkot District. They claim a very ancient origin bnt not Rajput. 
Their ancestor’s name is said to he Mahaj, who came from “ the Saki jungle ” in Hindustan, 
and two of his sons were Aulakh and Deo who gave their names to two Jat tribes, Bnt anothei 
story refers them to Raja Jagdeo, a Surajband Rajput. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Sahi, and also use the goat’s blood in a similar manner in honour of their ancestors, and 
have several very peculiar customs. They will not intermarry with the M4n Jats, with whom 
they have some ancestral connection. 

The Ghumman (No. 15). — The Ghnmman claim descent from R5ja Malkir, a Lunar Rajput 
and grandson of Rija Dalfp of Dehli, from whom are descended the Janjua Rajputs of the Salt - 
range Tract. One of his descendants Sanpal married out of caste, and his son Ghumman, who cam< 
from Mukiala or Malhiana in the time of Fi'roz Shah and took service in Jammu, founded the pre- 
sent tribe. This tribe worships an idol made of grass and set within a square drawn in the cornei 
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'nSf S' found'n Mkou thigh the/have spread somewhat, especially eastwards. 

The Kahlon (No 16) —The Kahlon claim descent from Ra ja Vihramajit of the Lunar liuc 
n p,iri Jimleo of Darauagar. Under his descendant Soli or Sodi they left Daianagai and 

through Raja Jagdeo oi uarai they sprea d into Sialkot. Their marriage customs are 

settled near Batala m O P ’ already described Thev are almost confined to the southern 

They tatefmurry with J»t, with Rljputa. 

P01 Th S . j (No 1 7) The Sarai Jats are, so far as our figures go, chiefly found in Gimdaspur 

and are a tew on the and 1 middU I 

people with eertamty. There ar< There can hardly beany 
from an ancestor called Sarai c i n Kalliora family of Derah Gliazi Khan, who are 

connection between them and the ^ra’S^ftle Kamoratamiiy o f aitl to be a ivell- 

discussed under the h^dShekh and who , cairn ^ Sehrai the title of a 

known Jat clan in Jalandhar ^ ^ dfiLty ft Aror in Sindh on the eastern bank of the 
race of Piinwar Rajputs "ho founded • d ^titular appellation to the country and its princes 
Indus, and « gave them name ° Jlua>a tiUUar ai districts, section 436. ) 

Wb6 “ C '“ Sarfi ' a “ d aPP °“ r 

. in iVip. cjndhu figures which will he discussed presently. 
aga Th G 0rava / No 18) —The Goraya are said by one account to he descended from the Saroha 
„ ., T H t Wnfiti' and to have come to Gujranwala a’ a nomad and pastoral tribe fiom 
family of Lunar Rajputs, ana to J Somhami Rajput called Gurava whose 

Sirsa. Another story is that they are descenaea iro . J a third tradition is that 

grandson Mai came from in fhe tSie of fhe Emperors. They are now 

lUna them founder c™ ^ oul t Gurdaspur They own 31 villages in Gujranwala and are 
53 ft one of the .it 

t ie,a ) iu Ceutol lndia ' They *“ som,!t ' ,mcs ,a ' d to b ° a daD 0t 

tlU nhntar and Lodike —There are 1,454 Dhotar returned iu 01m tables, of whom 1,428 ar e 

The Dhotar and L ° d * e - . Hi ’ hd and claim to he descended from a Solar Rajput 

found in Gujranwala They are m ^ story> f rom Ghazni some 20 generations 

who emigrated from Hindustan , » . Kharrab of the Montgomery district, who 

back. The Lodike are considered to oe a of Solar Rajpfit descent, and to 
are described separately. In Giijrau a < . ' Gie Gujranwala bar some ten generations 

have come from the Bln. the Kharral ^ th ft of the Virk foiled them to 

*• «-* 10 .r r %. 

The Chatta— Appear to he confined* Mg-fc ™ ^ cU^VauLn^ Prith'rS 
and number 2,2 a souls. Th °y JJ r 0 f the ancestor of the Clnrna. In the 10th generation 
the Chanhan King of Dehli, and broth Dahru who came from Samhhal in 

from Chatta or, as otherwise stated, some WO C Chans g sGn iive to the hanks of the Chanah and 

Moradahad, where the hards of the 1 ^ District The% were converted to Islam about 

married amoug the Jat tribes qi ! the importa uce under the Sikhs ; and the history of 

t 

434. Jats of the Sikh tract.— The group of Jats we have now to ^con- 
sider are the typical Jats of the Panjab, inelmlmg all those great SAh Jat 
tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent histoiy. 1 Ley ecupy 
tL central districts of the Panjab, the upper Satin], and the great S.kh 
States of the Eastern Plains. All that 1 have said in . the precedt ng see- 

si rsfi&v. « 

Rajput. The only tribe among this group of which any comideia 
numbers have returned 
them this has happened 
tract, 41 



i among ims , 

themselves as liajputs are the ^ n ' ; my am lg 
onlv in Gujranwala, on the extreme outskirts of the 
r * 1.1 Lit .■bnraeter aDd physique 



deuce! 1 MOISTS- agji^ural skill, and^oUe^tive^ form perhaps 



Th S : KS if the Panjib by charter and h ^ne 
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finest peasantry in India. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports of this 
part of the country are often poor or even absent altogether, while much of 
the tract consists of Native States. Thus except regarding such tribes as 
have risen to political importance, I can give but scanty information. The 
Jats of the Sikh tract are essentially husbandmen, and the standard of 
agricultural practice among those at any rate of the more fertile northern 
districts is as high as is reaehed in any portion of the Province. I would call 
special attention to the curious traditions of the Bhular, Man, and Her tribes, 
an examination of which might produce interesting and valuable results. 

Abstract No. 75 on the opposite page* gives the distribution of the tribes 
so far as it is shown by our figures. I have arranged them roughly in the 
order to which they appear to occur from west to east. 

435. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. The Dhillon (No. 1).— The Dhillnn is one of the 

largest and most widely distributed Jat tribes in the Province. Their head-quarters would appear 
from our figures to he Gujranwala and Amritsar ; but they are found in large numbers along the 
whole course of the Satluj from Ffrozpur upwards, and under the bills to the east of those two 
districts. The numbers returned for the Dclili District are curiously large, and 1 doubt somewhat 
whether they really refer to the same trihe. Like the Goraya they claim to he Saroha Rajputs 
hy origin, and to have come from Sirsa. 1 f this he true they have probably moved up the Satluj, 
and then spread along westwards under the hills. But another story makes them descendants of a 
Surajbansi Rajput named Lu who lived at Kliarmor in the Malwa, and held some office at the 
Dehli court. They are said to he divided into three great sections, the Baj, Saj, and Sauda. 

The Virk (No. 2). — The head-quarters of the Virk appear to be the Gujranwala and Lahore 
Districts, especially the former in which they own 132 villages. They claim origin from a Manhas 
Rajput called Virak, who left Jammu and settled at Ghuchli in Amritsar ; and in Gujranwala 
nearly a third of them have returned themselves as Rajputs, but they marry freely with tbe Jat 
tribes of tbe neighbourhood. They say that their ancestor Virak was descended from Malhan 
Nams (Mai again !) the founder of the Manhas trihe of Rajputs, and was connected with the 
Rajas of Jammu. Leaving ParghowAl in Jammu, he settled in Amritsar and married a Gil Jat 
girl. His defendants shortly afterwards moved westwards into Gujranwala. There are three 
main sections of the trihe, the Jopur, Vacbra, and Jau. The tribe rose to some political import 
ance about the end of last century, ruling a considerable tract in Gujranwala and Lahore til . 
subdued by Ran jit Singb. i 

The Sindhu (No 3 ). — The Sindhu is, so far as our figures go, the second hugest Jat tribe, 
being surpassed in numbers by the Sidhu only. Their head-quarters are the Amritsar and Lahore 
districts, but they are found all along tbe upper Satluj, and under the hills from Ambala iu the 
east to Sfalkot and Gujranwala in the west. They claim descent from the Raghobansi branch of 
the Solar Rajputs through Ram Chandar of Ajudhia. They say that their ancestors were taken hy 
or accompanied Mahmud to Ghazni, and returned during the thirteenth century or in the reign of 
Pfroz Shah from Afghanistan to India. Shortly afterwards they settled in the Manjha near 
Lahore. Some of the Sindhu say that it was Ghazni in the Deccan, and not in Afghanistan, from 
which they came ; while others have it that it was Ghadni in Bikaner. The Jalandhar Sindhu 
say that they came from the south to tbe Maujlia some two or three centuries ago when the 
Pathans dispossessed the Manj Rajputs, and shortly afterwards moved from Amritsar to Ja’andhar 
at the invitation of the Gils to take the place of the ejected Manj. Sir Lepel Griffin is of opinion 
that the real origin of the trihe is from North-Western Rajputana. The political history of the 
trihe, which was of capital importance under the Sikhs, is given is great detai at pages 225 ff, 
360 ff, and 417 to 428 of the >ame writer’s Panjab Chiefs. The Sindhu have the same peculiar 
marriage customs already described as practised by tbe Sabi Jats. Tbe Sindhu of Karu;il worship 
Kala Malm* or Kala Pir, their ancestor, whose chief shrine is said to be at Thanu Satra iu Sfalkot, 
their alleged place of origin. 

The Bhular (NO 4). — The Bhular, Her, and Man tribes call themselves asl or f ‘ original ” 
Jats, and are said to have sprung from the Jat or “ Matted hair ” of Mahadco, whose title is 
Bhula Maliadeo. They say that the Malwa was their original home, and are commonly reckoned 
as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half. But the bards of the Man, among 
which tribe several families have risen to political importance, say that the whole of the Man and 
Bhular and half the Her trihe of Rajputs were the earliest Kshatriya immigrants from Rajputana 
to the Panjab. The head-quarters of the Bhular appear to be Lahore and Ffrozpur, and the 
confines of the Manjha and Malwa ; but they are returned in small numbers from every division 
in tbe Panjab except Debli, Rawalpindi, and Peshawar, from almost f very district, and from every 
Native State of the Eastern Plains except Dujana, Loharu, and Pataadi. 
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The Man (No. 5). — The Man, the second of the asl Jat tribes, do sometimes claim, as has just 
hcen stated, Rajput ancestry ; and it is said that Tliikur Rajputs of the Man trihe are still to ho 
found in Jaipur (see further Dalai in section 4 10). Several of the leading Sikh families belong 
to this trihe, and their history will be found at pages 177 to 183 aud 307 to 314 of Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. That writer states that there is “a popular tradition in the Punjab 
“ which makes all of the Man tribe brave aud true.” The home of the Man is in the northern 
Malwa, to the east of that of the Bhular ; but they too are widely distributed, being found in every 
district and state of the Panjab east of Lahore, especially in the northern districts and along the 
Satluj. From the fact that the Man both of Jalandhar and of Kama! trace their origin to the 
neighbourhood of Bhatinda, it would appear probable that there was the original home of the 
trihe. 

The Her (No. 6).— The Her is the third of this group of trihes, and their home appears to 
lie north of the Satluj ; indeed had not it been that 1 wished to keep the three together, I should 
have taken the Her with the Jats of the eastern suh-moutaue. They are found however in con- 
siderable numbers under the hills from Arnbala in the cast to Gujrat in the west, and throughout 
the whole upper valley of the Satluj. Of the number shown, 5,812 were entered in my tables 
as Alier, of whom 2,786 were in Hushyarpitr, but I am informed that this is merely another way 
of spelling Her. Of course they returned themselves an Aher Jats, not as Alier or Ahfr by caste. 

There is a very old village called Her in the Xakodar tahstt of Jalandhar which is still held by 
Her Jats, who say that they have lived there for a thousand years, in other words for an indefinite 
period. 

436. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract continued. The Buttar (No. 7).— The Buttar arc a 
small tribe found, so far as onr figures go, chiefly on the Upper Satluj. T am not quite sure that 
they arc distinct from the Blmtta Jats of the 'Western Plains, which have been already described 
in section 429, or from the Buta of Hushvarpur to he described in section 438. They are said to 
he descended from a Surajbansi R&jput who came from the Lakki jungle and settled first in 
Gujranwala. 

The Odi (No. 8). — The Odi would appear from our figures to he confined to the Ffrozpur 
District. They appear to he a clan of the Dharfwal trihe, as 8,715 of the 8,722 Odi in Ffrozpnr 
and 787 more in Xahha have returned themselves as Dharfwal Odi. They are shown in the 
Ahstract under both headings. On the other hand the 390 Odi of Gujrat have returned them- 
selves as Tarar Odi as have 417 in Gujranwala. 

The Bal (No. 9). — The Dal are another tribe of the Beas and Upper Satluj, and are said to 
he a clan of the Sckhu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also said to 
have been a Rajput of royal race who came from Malwa. The name Bal, which is derived from 
a root meaning “strength,” is a famous one in ancient Indian History, and recurs iu all sorts of 
forms and places. 

The Pannun (No. 10) — claim Solar Rajput ancestry. They are chiefly found in Amritsar 
and Gurdaspur so far as our figures show ; but they also own five villages in Sialkot. They say 
that their ancestors came from Ghazni ; or according to another story, from Hindustan. 

The Mahal (No. 11) — is a small tribe which appear to be chiefly found in Jalai dliar and 
Amritsar. Their ancestor is said to have been a Rajput from Modi in the Malwa. 

The Aulak (No. 12). — The head-quarters of the Aulak Jats would appear to be in the 
Amritsar District ; but they are found in the northern Malwa, as well as in the Manjha and west 
of the Ravi. They are said to be of Solar descent, und their ancestor Aulak lived in the Manjha. 

But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Lui Lak, a Lunar Rajput. They arc related 
to the. Sekltu and Deo trihes, with whom they will not intermarry. 

The Gil (No. 13). — The Gil is one of the largest and most important of the Jat trihes. So 
far as our figures show, their head-quarters are the Lahore aud Ffrozpur Districts ; hut they are 
found all along the Beas and Upper Satluj, and under the hills as far west as Sialkot. Gil, their 
aucestor, and father of Shergil, the founder of another Jat tribe, was a Jat of Raghobansi Rajput 
descent who lived iu the Ffroz,pur District ; he was a lineal descendant of Pirthi Pal, Raja of Garb 
Mithila aud a Waria Rajput, by a Bhular Jat wife. The trihe rose to some importance tinder the 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 352 ff of Griffin’s Panjdb Chiefs. 

The Sidhu and Barar tribes (Nos. 14—15). — The Sidhn, with its branch the Barar or rp 233 - 
Sidhu- Barar, is the largest aud most important of the Jat tribes of the Pan jab, for front it have *■ ’ 
sprung the great Phnlkian families of Patiala, Xahha, and Jfnd, and the Barar family of Farfdkot. 

The Sidhu trace their origiu to Jaisal, a Bhatti Rajput aud founder of Jaisalmcr, who was driven 
from his kingdom by a successful rebellion and took refuge with Prithi Raj, Chanhan, the last 
Hindu King of Dehli. His descendants overran Hissar and Sirsa and gave to the latter tract the 
name of Bliattiana. Among them was Khfwa, who married a Jat woman of the Ghaggar, and 
had by her Sidhu, the ancestor of the tribe. Sidhu had four sons, Devi, Bur, bur, and Rupach, 
and from Dhul, the descendant of Bur, is sprung the Barar tribe. The pure Bhatti Rajputs of 
Fliattidna still admit tlicir relationship with the Sidhu and Barar. The early history of the tribes 
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is toll in full detail at pages 1 to 10 and 546 to 548 of Griffin’s Punjab Rajas ; indeed the whole 
book is a political history of the descendants of SicUm ; while the leading minor families are noticed 
at pages 429 to 436 of his Punjab Chiefs. Some further details of their early ancestry will he 
found at page 8 of the His-ar Settlement Report. The original home of the tribe was the Malwa, 
and it is still there that they are found in largest numbers. Cut they have also spread across the 
Satluj into Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhar, and other districts. The Barar who are shown in the 
Abstract have returned themselves as Sidhu Barar in the Native States and, to the number of 4.220, 
in Ffrozpur, and as Rai Barar in Gurgaon. The rest are returned as Barar simply. Sidhu Barar 
and Barar are synonymous ; but whether I have done righly in including the Gurgaon Rai Barar I 
cannot say. Moreover, 26,915 persons in Ffrozpur and 2.358 in Xabha have returned their trihe 
as Sidhu and their clan as Barar, and are included in bath columns, thus appearing twice over in 
the Abstract. Mr. Brandreth thus describes the Barar of Ffrozpur : — 

“ The Barars are said to have heeu Bhatti Rajpxits, of the same family as the Rajputs 
“of Jaisaliner, where their original home was. The name of their ancestor was Sidhu, whoso 
“ grandson was named Barar, whence they are called indifferently both Sidhu and Barar. 
“ Either Barar or some descendant of his migrated to Bhatinda, whence his offspring 
“ spread over the neighbouring lands, and are now in possession of a very large tract of 
“ country. They occupy almost the whole of ilaquas Mari. Mudki, Mokatsar, Bhuchon, Mehraj, 
“ Sultan Khau, and Bhudaur in this district, the whole of Farfdkot, a great part of Patiala, Xabha, 
" Jhumbha and Mallaudh. The Chiefs of all these states belong to the same family. The Bbattis 
“of Sirsa who embraced Muhammadanism were also originally Bhatti Rajput-;, and related to the 
“ Barar-;, hut their descent is traced to some common ancestor before the time of Sidhu. 

“ The Barars are uot equal to the other tribes of Jats as cultivators. They wear finer clothes 
“ and consider themselves a more illustrious race. Many of them were desperate dacoits in funner 
“ years, and all the most notorious criminals of this description that have been apprehended and 
“ brought to justice under our rule were Barars. Female infanticide is said to have been practised 
“ among them to a great extent in former times, I am told that a few years ago there was scarcely 
“ a young girl to be found in any of the Barar villages. This crime is said to have originated in a 
tf deceit that was once practised upon one of the chiefs of Xabha by which his daughter was 
“ betrothed to a man of an inferior tribe ; and though he considered himself bound to complete the 
“ marriage, subsequently eutered into an agreement with all his trihe to put to death all the 
“daughters that should be born to them hereafter, in order to prevent the possibility of such a 
“ disgrace occurring again. 

“ From all accounts, however, thi* horrid practice ha3 been almost entirely discontinued of late 
“ years, and I can detect uo difference now between the proportionate number of female children 
in the Barar villages and in villages inhabited by other castes,” 

The Dhaiiwal i No. 16 The Dharfwal, Dhanfwal, or Dlialiwal for the name is spelt in all 
three ways, are also said to be Bhatti Rajputs, and to take their name from their place of origin 
Daranagar. They say that Akbar married the daughter of their Chief Malir Mithra. They are 
fouud chiefly on the Upper Satluj and in the fertile district to the west, theu* head-quarters being 
the north-western corner of the Malwa, or Ludhiana, Ffrozpur, and the adjoining parts of Patiala. 
Mr. Brandreth describes them as splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and contented portion 
of the population of the tract. 

The Sara (No. 17). —The Sara Jats are, so far as our figures go, chiefly found in the Upper 
Malwa, in Ludhiana, Faridkot, and the intervening country ; but they also have crossed the Satluj 
into the fertile district to the north-west. They are said to be descended from a Bhatti Rajput 
who 13 generations ago left the Malwa and settled in Gujranwala. But another tradition traces 
them to Raja Salon (? Salvahan), a Lunar Rajput who live ! 3u Jammu, and whose two sons Sara 
and Basra were the eponymous ancestors of two Jat tribes, 1 presume that they are distinct from 
the Sarai noticed under Jats of the western sub-montane. 

The Mangat (No. 18). —The Mangat would appear from our figures to he almost confined to 
Ludhiana and the adjoining portion of Patiala. I have no information to give ahout them, unless 
indeed they arc the same as the Man, described under Jats of eastern sub-montane. 

The Dhindsa (No. 19). — The Dluudsa would appear to be confined to Ambala, Ludhiana, and 
the adjoining portion of Patiala. They claim to be descended from Saroha Rajputs. 

The Gandhi (No. 20).— The Gandhi seem to be chiefly found in the same tract with the 
I " them t bnv.® uo particulars to give. 

' ' L of the largest Jat tribes in the Province. 

: : : i " numerous in Ambala and Ludhiana, 

” west as Gujramvala and Sialkot. 

‘una. Clmna, and Sahi, and that 
^ -ir was Malwa, 

£ g, their ancestor was a Tiimvar 
« s ~ jS/’at ICahlor. His son Birsi married 

~ -s S's I ^Lbar, and founded the tribe. 

® o si 

ft ft -3ft 
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437. Jats of the eastern sub-montane.— The small group of Jats which X 
shall next describe lie to the north of the Sikh Jats just discussed, all along 
under the foot of the kills from Ambala to Gurdaspur. There is no definite 
line of demarcation between them and the Sikh Jats to the south or the Jats 
of the western sub-montane to the west ; and perhaps the only real distinction 
is that, speaking broadly, the first are Hindus, the second Sikhs, and the 
third Musalmans, though of course followers of all three religions are to be 
found in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the tribes I am about to notice, save that they have never enjoyed 
the political importance which distinguished the Sikh Jats under the Khalsa. 
Abstract No. 70 on the opposite page gives the figures for these tribes roughly 
arranged in order from west to east. Here again there is no confusion 
between Jats and Rajputs, though the reason of the precision with which 
they are distinguished is exactly the opposite of that already discussed in the 
case of the western snh-montane and Sikh Jats. In the Sikh tract the 
political position of the Jat was so high that he had no wish to be called 
Rajput : under the hills the status of the Rajput is so superior that the Jat 
has no hope of being called Rajput. The only one of these tribes of which 
any considerable number have returned themselves as Jats as well as Rajputs 
is the Manj, and that only in Gurdaspur on the extreme confines of the tract. 
Then I shall consider with the Rajputs of the same name. In this tract the 
Settlement Reports are even more meagre than in the last ; and my informa- 
tion is correspondingly imperfect. 



438. The Jat tribes of the Eastern Sub-montane. The Randhawa (No. 2). — The 

Randhawa is a large and widely spread tribe whose head-quarters appear to he the Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur districts, hut who are also found in considerable numbers in Lahore, Jalandhar, 
Hushyarpur, and Patiala. Their founder Randhawa, a Jadu or Rbatti Rajput, lived in Bikaner 
some seven centurieB ago ; and Kajjal, filth in descent from him, migrated to Batala which had 
some time before been founded by Ram Deo another Bhatti. Here the tribe increased in numbers, 
possessed itself of a very considerable tract of country, and rose to some political importance. The 
history of the Randhawa family is fully detailed at pages 200 to 218 of the Panjab Chiefs. 

A few Randhawa have shown themselves also as Bhatti in Gujranwala and as Virk in Firozpur. 

The Kang (No. 3). — This tribe is found chiefly in the angle between the Beas and Satluj, 
though they have crossed the latter river into Ambala and Firozpur, and are apparently found 
in small numbers all along its banks and even on the Lower Indus. Their traditiou is that they 
came from Garh Ghazni. They occupied a position of some considerable political importance in 
their own tract during the early days of Sikh rule. Mr. Barkley writes of the Jalandhar Kang : — 

“ Most of the Sikh Sardars of the Xakofiar tahsil either belong to this tribe, or were connected 
“ with it by marriage when they established their authority there, Tara Singh Gheba (sic), who 
Ci was their leader at the time of the conquest, was himself of this race and a native of Kang ou 
“ the Satluj, where it is said that eighteen Sardars at one time resided ; but on the village being 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate jdgirs on both sides of the 
“ river.” The Kang are said to claim descent from the Solar Rajputs of Ajudhia through their 
ancestor Jogra, father of Kang. 

The Sohal (No. 4). — The Solial are said to be of Cbauhan Rajput origin, their ancestor Sohal 
belonging to the family of Mahag. They appear to lie to the north of the Kang, close up under 
and even among the hills ; but they are also found along the Satluj, though in smaller numbers. 

The Bains (No. 5).— The head- quarters of the Bains appear to be in Hushyarpur and 
Jalandhar, though they have spread westwards even as far as Rawalpindi, and eastwards into 
Ambala and the adjoining Native States. They say that they are hy origin Jan jua - 

and that their ancestor Bains came eastwards in * ai nily of Farnlkot. 



section. They give their name to “ IT . . k , ugc "'flu rntm Raj, Cbauhan, the last 
doab. The Sardars of Alawalpur a,ld l rs j' al I d £ ave to the latter tract the 

to Jalla ne&. Sarhind in Nabha A , v ? „ mamed a womau of the Ghaggar, and 

S D X M V“r-— rt 

cf tbe Si<lhu a “ d Bari; - ^ 
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The Ithwa! (No. 7). — The Tthwal or Uthwal seem to be found chiefly in Ambala, Ludhianah, 
Jalandhar, aud the adjoining territory of Patiala. But unless two distinct names have been 
confused, they have a curiously large colony in Dehli, which appears to be completely separated 
from that of Ambala. They are said to be descended from a Siivajhansi Rajput called Mah&raj 
who received the nickname of Untbwal from his love for camel-riding ! 

439. The Jats of the south-eastern districts. — The last group of Jut tribes 
that I have to discuss is that which occupies the Jamua districts, Jind, 
Rohtak, and Ilissar. They call themselves Jat not Jat, and arc the same 
people in every respect as the Jat of the Jamna-Ganges doab and the lower 
Jamna valley, differing however in little save religion from the great Sikh Jat 
tribes of the Malwa ; though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they do the 
wide unirrigated plains of the central States, are of slightly finer physique 
than their neighbours of the damper riverain. The eastern Jats are almost 
without exception Hindu, the few among them who are Musalman being 
known as Alula or “ unfortunate,” and dating their conversion almost without 
exception from an ancestor who was taken as a hostage to Dehli and there 
forcibly circumcised. Indeed these men were not un frequently received back 
into caste on their return from captivity, and their descendants are in this 
case Hindus, though still known as Mnla. Their traditions show them to 
have come up either from Bikaner and Rajput ana, or northwards along the 
Jamna valley, and very few of them appear to have come from the Pan jab to 
the Jamna. The Jats of Gurgaon indeed still look upon the Raja of Bharlpur 
as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an impression on 
their minds that old men still refer to it as t he tera from which they date 
events. 

The Jat of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than the 
Sikh Jat ; and that, chiefly because his women assist him so largely in the 
Held, performing all sorts of agricultural labour whether light or heavy, except 
ploughing for which they have not sufficient strength, and sowing which is 
under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confined to the made sex. 

Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass into the Sikh tract, 
women cease to perform the harder kiuds of field-work, even among the Jats ; 
while in the Musalman districts they do not work at all in the fields. So 
essentially is the Jat a husbandman, and so especially is he the husbandman 
of these parts, that when asked his caste he will quite as often reply zamindar [P. £34] 
as Jat, the two names being in that sense used as synonymous. The social 
standing of the Jat is that which the Gujar, Ahfr, and Ror enjoy,* in fact 
these four castes eat and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes 
who practise ha\t wa or widow-marriage, a good deal below the Rajput, but 
far above the castes who grow vegetables, such as Aram and Mali. If the 
social scale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion they come helow 
Bauyas, who are admittedly better Hindus. But the manly Jat despises 
the money-grubbing Banya, and all other castes and tribes agree with him. 

In the extreme south-eastern corner of the Panjab the Jats who have 
come in from the north and west, from Rajputana and the Panjab, are known 
as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original Jat tribes of the neighbourhood 
who are collectively called Hele, the two sections abstaining from intermarriage 
and having in some respects different customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting 
place of races, where the Bagri Jat from the Bikaner prairies, the Sikh Jat 
from the Malwa, and the Musalman Jat from the Satluj valley, meet the Jat 
of Hissar, the last are distinguished as Dese and the Musalman Jats as 
Pachhade or western ; but these terms appear to be nnknown to the people in 
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their respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Dese Jats over 
the stunted Bagri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Satluj is most 
strikingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Dehli, Rohtak, and 
Karnal, and indeed of the other land-owning castes who have for the most 
part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known as Dehia and 
Haulania. I quote the following passage from my Settlement Report of 
Karnal and Pampat : — 

“ The Dchias are ealled after a Jat tribe of that name, with its head-quarters about Bhatganw 
“ iu Sun pat, bavin" originally come from Bawana near Delili. The Haulania faction is beaded by 
“ the Ghatwal or Malak Jats, whose head-quarters are Dber-ka-Almlaiia in Goliana, and who were, 

“ owing to their successful opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted heads of the Jats in these parts. 

“ Some one of the Emperors called them iu to assist him in coercing the Mandahar Rajputs, and 
“ thus the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jats, growing powerful, became jealous of the 
f< supremacy of the Gbatwals and joined the Maudahars against them. Thus the country side was 
“ divided into two factions ; the Gujars and Tagas of the tract, the Jaglan Jats of thapa Xaultha, 
‘•‘and the Latmar Jats of Rohtak joining the Dehias, and the Huda Jats of Rohtak, and most of 
« the Jilts of the tract except the Jdglans, joining the Haulanias. In the mutiny, disturbances 
« took place in the Rohtak district between these two factions, and the Maudahars of the Nardak 
“ ravaged the Haulanias in the south of the tract. And in framing my zails T had to alter my 
“ proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I had included with Haulanias, and 
<* which objected in consequence. The Dehia is also called the Jat, and occasionally the Mandahar 
“ faction. Even Sir H. Elliott seems to have been unaware of the existence of these factions. The 
“ Jats and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to consider each other, tribnlly speaking, 

“ as natural enemies ; and I have often been assured by Jdts, though I do not believe it, that they 
" would not dare to go into a Rajput village at night.” 

31 r. Maconachie quotes a Dehli tradition which makes two brothers from 
Rnjputana called Mom and » k 'om the respective ancestors of the Haul&nia 
Rajputs of the dottb and the Haulania Jats of Rohtak. 

Here again, in the south-eastern districts, the distinction between Jat and 
Rajput is definite and well-marked, the Jat always practising and the Rajput 
always abstaining from knrcioa J though I do not think that here a family 
could raise itself from the former to the latter caste by diseontinuing the 
custom, as would appear to be possible elsewhere. The figures for the tribes 
we are to consider are given in Abstract No. 1 7 on the opposite page/ the 
tribes being roughly arranged from north to south down the Jamna valley, 
and then westwards along the southern border of the Province. The last five 
tribes will be considered under Rajputs ; and they are shown in this abstract, 
not because they are returned as Jats especially in this part of the Panjab, but 
because the Rajput tribes to which they belong will be discussed under the 
head of Rajputs of the Eastern Plains/ The tribes in this group are neither so 
large nor so important as those of the Sikh tracts, and in many cases 1 have 
little or no information to give concerning them. There seems a great 
tendency in these parts to split up into small clans, retaining the tradition of 
common tribal descent, but commonly using the name of the clan and not of 
the tribe. 

440. The Jat tribes of the South-Eastern Districts. The Ghatwal (No. 1).— This is the 
oulv one of the trihes now under consideration who trace their origin from Ghar Ghazni ; and even 
they place that eity in the Deccan and not iu Afghanistan. They claim descent from Saroha 
Rajputs. Their head-quarters are at Ahulana in the Gohana iahxil of Rohtak, and they occupy 
the country between it and the Jamna, being numerous in the north of Dehli and the ^outh o fv 
Karnal. i suspect that our figures for Rohtak are considerably under the truth. Ahular is s? 
to have been founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Haulania faetio^^ 1 

mentioned. The Ghatwal are often called Malak, a title they are said to have • I 
follows: — # , q ^9 12,639 

“ In the old days of Rajput .ascendancy the Rajputs would notallow Jats to cover ’ 

“ with a turban, nor to wear any red clothes, nor to put a crown (mor) on t he _! „ 

“ bridegroom, or a jewel in their women’s noses. They also used to levy p 
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“ from virgin brides. Even to this day Raj pits will not allow inferior castes to wear red clothes or 
“ ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghatwals obtained some successes over the Rajputs, 

“ especially over the Mandaharsof the doab near Dcohan and Mnnglaur, aud over those of the Bagar 
“ near Kalanaur and Dadri, and removed the ohuoxious prohibitions. They thus acquired the title 
" of Malak (master) and a red turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to this day a Jat with a 
“ red pagri is most probably a Ghatwal.” 

Mr. Fansliawe says that the title is a mere nickname conferred by a Malik or chief called Rai 
Sfil ; yet in Rohtak they appear generally to he called Malak rather than Ghatwal, and perhaps 
this is the cause of the smallness of the Rohtak figures, though 1 ordered the two names to betaken 
together. Who the Ghatwal of Bahawalpur are, I cannot explain. I may notice that there are 
in several parts of India, and especially iu Mongliyr and its neighbourhood, tribes of low-elass 
Rajputs called Ghatwals, who hold or held assignments of revenue on condition of defending the 
ghats or passes in the hills by which the hill tribes were wont to make preedatory incursions into 
the plains below. 

The Dagar (No. 2). — The Dagar are numerous in Dehli and Gurgaon and there is a small 
colony in Rohtak. 1 have no information concerning them. 

The Jakhar and Sangwan (Nos. 3 and 14). — These tribes are said to he descended from a 
Chauhan Rajput ouly 20 generations hack, who came from Bikaner, and whose four sous founded 
the Jakhar, Sangwan, Pirn, and Kadfan .Tats, for the last two of which I do not show separate 
figures as they are of hut little importance. The Sangwan are most numerous in Jind and Hissar, 
though there is a small colony of them in Rohtak also; while the Jakhar are almost confined to 
Gurgaon and the adjoining Jlmjjar fahsil of Rohtak. 

The Sahrawat (No. 4). — The Sahrawat claim to be descended from Saliva, a sou or grandson 
of Raja Anangpal Tunwar. They are almost confined to Dehli, Gurgaon, Rohtak, and flic 
adjoining Patiala territory. In Rohtak their settlement dates from some 25 generations back. 

The Dehla (No. 5). — This is the tribe which has given its name to the Deliia faction men- 
tioned in section 439. They are found on the north-eastern border of the Sampla and the adjoining 
portion of the Sunpat fahsil of Rohtak and Dehli. They claim to he descended from a Chauhan 
Rajput named Manik Rai by a Dhankar Jat woman. This is probably the Manik Rai Chaulian 
who founded Hansi. Auother account makes their ancestor Dhadlnj, son of Haria Harpal, son of 
Pvitlii Raja. The Deliia is one of the 36 royal tribes of Rajputs, whose original home was about 
the confluence of the Satluj with the Indus. They are prohahly the Daliiae of Alexander. 

The Golia (No. 6\— The Golia or Gawalia are a very curious tribe. They declare that they rp. 236 
were originally Brahmans who lost caste hv inadvertently drinking liquor placed outside a distiller’s L 
house in large vessels (gol). The Local Brahmans apparently admit the truth of this story. They 
now intermarry with Jats but not with the Dagar or Salanki ; for while they were Brahmans the 
latter were their clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all Jat tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, aud so have been adopted aa ?«<lst-brt'thren. They came 
from Indor to Rohtak some 30 generations ago. They are only found in Rohtak aud Karnal. 

The scattered entries prohahly refer to a few Gwalas or Ahirs who have been returned aa Jats. 

The Rathi (No. 7 '.—The word Rath i9 used in Sirsa as synonymous with Paebhada, to denote 
Musalman Jats or Rajputs from the Satluj. It is said to mean “ strong-handed ” or zalardast. 

In Rohtak, however, there is a distinct Rathi tribe of Jats who claim to be by origin Tunwar 
Rajputs, and are among the oldest inhabitants of the tract. They are descended from a brother of 
the ancestor of the Rohal and Dhankar Jats, and the three tribes do not intermarry. They are 
found in Dehli and Gurgaon as well as in Rohtak, and apparently in Ludhiana, though it is 
perhaps doubtful whether these last are the same tribe. 

The Khatrl (No. 8). — This tribe appears to he very numerous in Dehli, aud to he found also 
in Rohtak and Patiala. I have no information regarding them. 

The Dalai (No. 9). — This is another of the great Rohtak tribes, and is found also iu the 
adjoiuing territory of Dehli, Hissar and Jind. They claim to he descended from a Ratlior Rajput 
who settled in Rohtak and married a Bargujar Jat woman some 30 generations hack. By her he 
had four sons from whom the Dalai, Deswal, Man, and Sewag (? Sewal) Jats have sprung, and 
these four tribes do not intermarry. But compare the account of the origin of the Man given in 
section 435. The same four tribes have a tradition of common descent and a prohibition against 
inter-marriage in Karnal also. 

The Ahlawat (No. 10). — The Ahlawat are said to be descended from a Chauhan Rajput 
who came from Sambhar in Jaipur some 30 generations ago. From him sprang the Ahlawat, 

OliSn, Birma, Mare, and Juu Jats who do not intermarry. The tribe is found in Rohtak, Dehli 
and Karnal. Its members worship a common ancestor called Sadu Deb. 

The Deswal (No. 11V — The Deswal or “ men of the country ” are, as already stated, sprung 
from the same stock as the Dalai. They are most numerous iu Rohtak, Gurgaon, and Karnal. Iu 
Mewar and Ajmer, Musalman Rajput9 are called Deswal, and are hardly recognised as Rajputs. 
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The Dhankar(No. 12).— I have said that the Dliankar are of the same stock as the Rathi. 
They are almost confined to Jhaj jar in Rohtak, and are perhaps nothing more than a local clan of 
the Rathi tribe. 

The Phogat (No. 13). — This tribe possesses some importance in Jmd, and has spread into the 
neighbouring portions of Gurgaou and Rohtak. The only fact I have concerning them is that they 
will not intermarry with the Deswal ; but the reason is not explained. 

The Sangwan (No. 14). — The Sangwanare descended from the ancestor of the Jakhar already 
mentioned. Their head-quarters are in Jfnd ; but they are also found in Rohtak and Hissar, 

The Pawanla (No. 15). — The Pawania are a Hissar tribe who are also found in Rohtak, Sirsa, 
Jmd, and the detached portion of Patiala and, curiously enough, in Ambala. I have no information 
to give regarding them. 

The Bahniwal (No. 16). — The Bahniwal are found chiefly in the Hissar division and Patiala. 
They are also found on tho Lower Satluj in Montgomery, where they have prohably returned them- 
selves as Bhatti Rajputs, which they claim to be by descent. Mr. Purser says of them : — “ In 
“ numbers they are weak ; hut in love of robbery they yield to none of the tribes.” They gave much 
trouble in 1857. In the 15th century the Bahniwal held one of the six cantons into which Bikaner 
was then divided. 

The Nain (No. 17). — The Nain are chiefly found in the detached portions of Patiala, but 
have spread into Hissar and Dehli. I have no information regarding them. 

THE RAJPUT (CASTE No. 2). 

441. The Rajputs of the Panjab.— The distribution of the Rajjiuts 
aud allied races is shown in Abstract No. 71, page 219.* I do not propose 
to enter into any detailed description or discussion of the Rajput. He is 
much the same all over Northern India, and more has been published about 
him than about any other Indian caste. The great authority is Tod's 
Rajasthan, while both Elliott and Sherring give much useful information. 
I have already expressed in sections 422-3 my views as to the identity of the 
Jat and Rajput stock as it stands at present, and how the Rajputs merely 
consist of the royal families of that stock. I might indeed have gone further, 
and have said that a tribe of any caste whatever which had in ancient times 
possessed supreme power throughout any fairly extensive tract of country, 
would be classed as Rajput. It seems to me almost certain that some of the 
so-called Rajput royal families were aboriginal ; and notably the Chandel. 
How the aborigines of the Nepal Himalayas rose to be Kshatriya is well told 
by Hodgson in his Essay on the Military Tribes of Nepal. He points out 
that when the Brahmans were driven up into the hills by the advaneiug tide 
of Mahomedan conquest, they wedded with the aboriginal women whom they 
found there. But to render this possible it was necessary to conciliate the 
people among whom they had come to dwell ; and they called their first 
converts among them Kshatriya, while to their own offspring by the hill 
women they gave not only Kshatriya rank and privileges, but Brahminical 
patronymics. 

“ From these two roots mainly sprang the now numerous, predominant, and extensively 
“ ramified trihe of Kbas — originally the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, but now the 
“ proud title of the Kshatriya or military order of Nepal. Thus too the key to the anomalous 
“ nomenclature of so many stirpes of these military tribes is to be sought in the nomenclature of the 
“ sacred order.” And even now in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism, and of the 
efforts of Brahmans in high office to abolish the custom, the Khas still.insist that “ the fruits of 
“ commerce (for marriage is now out of the question) between their females and males of the 
u sacred order shall be ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, aud assume the patronymic title.” 
So again, when the R&jput immigrants from the plains took aboriginal women in concubinage 
(and concubinage among the hill people is for all purposes of legitimacy and inheritance the same as 
marriage ), <l they were permitted to give their children so begotten the patronymic title only, not 
" the rank of Kshatriya. But their children again, if they married for two generations with the 
“ Khas, became pure Khas, or real Kshatriyas in point of privilege and rank though no longer so in 
“ name. They were Khas, not Kshatriya, and yet they bore the proud title coguomiual of the 
“martial order of the Hindus, aud were in the land of their nativity entitled to every prerogative 
“ which Kshatriya birth confers in Hindustan.” 

k2 
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A reference to my description of the Kanets of our hills will show that 
something of the same sort has gone on in the Panjab Himalayas, though 
necessarily in a much lower degree, since here the Aryan and not the aborigine 
was predominant ; and the description of the Ilill Rajputs, and still more of the 
Thakars and Rath is, which will be found in this section under their respective 
headings, will show how, if the Turanian is not as in Nepal admitted to 
Ksliatriya rank, it is at any rate impossible to draw any line among the Aryan 
races, all above which shall be Rajputs and all below it non-Rajputs. As the 
E&ngra proverb runs — “ In the seventh generation the Ghirathni becomes a 
“ queen.” 

The Rajputs of the Paujab are fine brave men, and retain the feudal [ p * 23 H 
instinct more strongly developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste, the 
tribal heads wielding extraordinary authority. They are very tenacious of 
the integrity of their communal property in the village lands, seldom admit- 
ting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their strongest 
characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of their Rajputhood. 

They are lazy and poor husbandmen and much prefer pastoral to agricultural 
pursuits, looking upon all manual labour as derogatory and upon the actual 
operation of ploughing as degrading j and it is only the poorest class of 
Rajput who will himself follow the plough. They are, in most parts of the 
Panjab plains, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession ; but they exercise their 
calling in a gentlemanly way, and there is certainly honour among Rajput 
thieves. 



442. The Rajput tribes of the Panjab. — The Rajputs of the Punjab may 
be broadly divided into fonr groups, each of which 1 shall discuss separately 
in the following paragraphs. First come the Rajputs of the Dehli Territory 
and Jamna valley, for the most part belonging to the two great tribes of 
Chauhan and Tunwar which gave I)ehli its most famous dynasties. Next 
come the Rajputs of the river valleys of the Western Plains, many of them 
hardly or not at all to he distinguished from Jats, and belonging for the most 
part to the Bhatti of Jaisalmer and Bikaner, and their predecessors the 
Punwar. The third group is the Rajputs of the western hills including the 
Salt-range Tract, comprising both dominant tribes of proud position such as 
the Janjua and mongrel R&jputs from the Jammu hills, and descendants either 
of the Yadubansi (Bhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythieal Raja Rasalu 
of Sialkot so famous in Pan jab folklore, or of a group of tribes, apparently 
of Punwar origin, which now hold the hills on either bank of the Jahlam. 
Finally we have the Rajputs of the Kangra hills of whom the Katoeh may 
be taken as the type, so ancient that their very origin and advent to their 
present abodes are lost in the past ; and the Rajputs of the lower hills which 
fringe the Pan jab Himalayas. With the Rajputs I take the Thakar and 
Rathi who are lower grades of Rajputs rather than separate castes, and 
the Rawat whose position is still more difficult of definition. It will 
be noticed that I do not mention the Rajputs of the Sikh tract, of the 
central districts, and of the Phulkian States of the Eastern Plains. As a 
fact they are few, and the few there are arc unimportant. Nor have I men- 
tioned the Rajputs of the frontier districts, for here again they are insignifi- 
cant both in numbers and importance. The reason why the Rajput disappeais 
before the Sikh, the Pathau, and the Biloch I have already explained in 
section 422. Abstract No. 71, on page 219,* shows the distribution of 
Rajputs and allied castes. The small number in the Hill States is curious. 98«9, 
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There only the ruling families are Rajput, the mass of the peasantry 
consisting of Ivanets or Ghiraths, if indeed these last can be separated at 
all from Rathis and Rawats. In the Dehli division and Rohtak the Jat has 
largely taken the place of the Rajput ; but such Rajputs as there are are 
Rajputs in very deed. In the Multan division the number of Rajputs re- 
turned is very large ; but I have already shown how large a proportion of 
them should more properly be classed as Jats, if indeed any distinction can 
be drawn between the two. 

443. Tribal statistics for Rajputs.— The figures for tribes will be giveu under the respective 
groups to which they belong. They are more thau usually inaccurate, partly because a Rajput is 
so difficult of definition, but still more hecause the Rajputs are divided into a few great tribes or 
royal races as they are commonly called, the kuls of the Rajput annals, and each of these tribes 
again into innumerable local clans or setchi or gots. Almost every Rajput will refer himself 
rightly or wrongly to some one of the great kuls, as well as state the local clan to which he beyond 
all doubt belongs j aud thus we have members of the same clan and descendants of the same 
ancestor returning themselves as belouging to different tribes, while multitudes of persons appear 
twice over in the Abstracts, first under their tribe or kul, and again under their clan or got. 

It must be remembered that such of the figures as are shown for Rajput tribes in the 
Abstracts of the following pages under the head Jat, refer to people who have returned themselves 
as Jat by caste, and Bhatti, Chauhan, and so forth by tribe. In the great majority of cases this 
latter entry represents mere traditional origin, rather than that the people in question actually 
claim that they are Bhatti or Chauhan at the present moment. In many cases they have returned 
their Jat tribe as well. Abstract No. 78 below gives the numbers entered for various tribes under 
Jat and Rajput, respectively, aud shows how extensively this sort of entry has been made. 

Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput. 



JOINT LIST OF JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 



Clans. 


British Territory, 


Native States. 


Jats. 


Rajputs. 


Jats. 


Rajputs. 


Bagri 








3,519 


11,141 


2,251 


908 


Khakral 


... 


... 


... 


4,863 


5,144 


13 


3,378 


Bahmwal 




... 




9,411 


43 


1,967 


... 


Bhatti 


... 






91,665 


204,569 


1,193 


38,262 


Bhutta 


... 






20,431 


4,891 


2,108 


194 


Chhadhar 




... 


... 


26,387 


16,435 


17 


1,311 


Chauhan 








27,109 


145,195 


3,550 


18,831 


Dhanial 


... 


... 


... 


10,026 


4,38S 


... 


... 


Dlmdhi 


... 


... 


... 


12,315 


7,649 


1,087 


113 


Gondal 


... 






47,276 


43,220 


325 


10 


Janjua 


... 




... 


8,419 


38,552 


15 


11 


Joy a 


... 






12,338 


25,301 


... 


5,262 


Kharral 


... 






18,5S2 


14,242 


237 


2,042 


Ktuchi 


... 




... 


3,337 


12,724 


254 


60S 


Khokhar 


... 


... 


... 


42,110 


45,731 


221 


9,649 


Langah 


... 






9,083 


2,348 


59 


1 


Mahal 


... 


... 




6,598 


118 


1,032 


721 


Maiidahar 








1,827 


14,693 


15,312 


2,637 


Manha3 








6,570 


49,424 


15 


| 216 


Manj 








2,654 


26,309 


1 


2,676 


Mekan 




... 




3,157 


5,968 


... 


... 
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Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput— 

concluded. 

JOINT LIST OF JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 



Clans. 


British Territory. 


Native States. 


Jats. 


Rajpiits. 


Jats. 


Rajputs. 


Punwar 




16,959 


53,151 


887 


7,853 


Ranjba 


... ... 


10,903 


7,490 


53 




Rathi 


... 


13,573 


30 


440 j 




Rawat 




5,046 


2,809 


83 1 


113 


Sial 




17,093 


76,957 


273 


256 


Sumra 




12,558 


218 




2,101 


Tunwar 




12,638 


35,919 


1 : 


3,299 


Tarar 




18,925 


4,228 


19 




Virk 




35,527 


7,118 


889 




Wattu 


... Ml 


2,963 


17,484 


244 ! 


3,704 



444. Rajputs of the Eastern Plains.— The tribes which I shall first discuss [P. 238] 
arc divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confined to the 
Dehli territory, at least as Rajputs proper, and are roughly arranged in order 
from north to south down the Jamna valley, and then westwards through 
Rohtak and Hissar. The last four tribes carry on the series through Patiala, 
Firozpur, and Gujranwala, and connect the Rajputs of the Eastern with those 
of the Western Plains. The first group belongs chiefly to the great royal 
families of the Rajputs who, occupying the Dehli territory, have not as a rule 
superseded their old tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often 
the case in the west of the Pan jab. The great majority of them are descend- 
ants of the Tuuwar and Chauhan dynasties of Dehli. Their local distribution 
is fairly well marked, the Tun war lying to the north-west of the first group, 
and shutting off the Jat Tribes of the Central Plains from the Rajputs of the 
Dehli territory, their line being hroken only, I believe, by the Chauhan colony 
on the Ghaggar of the Hiss6r border. Next to them come the Chauhan, 
Mandahar, and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the Rawat, Gaurwa, Bargujar, 
and Jadu of Dehli and Gurgaon, followed by the Jatu, themselves Tunwar, 
and the Bagri of Hissar. The Punwar colony of Rohtak will be discussed 
with the Rajputs of the Western Plains. The Jats who are shown in the 
Abstract on the next page* are very largely if not wholly true Jats, who have * p 
returned a real Jat tribe and have been shown under that tribe among Jats, 136-37. 
but have also entered the Rajput tribe from which they claim to be descended, 
and are thus entered under that head also. The Rajput of these parts is a 
true Rajput. Living in the shadow of Dehli, the capital of his ancestral 
dynasties, he clings to the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for 
little other occupation is left him ; but he cultivates badly, for his women are 
more or less strictly secluded and never work in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading to actually follow the plough, and will always employ hired 
ploughmen if he can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle-grazier and as 
great a eattle-thief. His tribal feeling is strong, and the heads of the village 
or local group of villages have great influence. He is proud, lazy, sometimes 
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turbulent, but generally with something more of the gentleman about him 
# p. than we find in the more rustic Jat. Abstract No. 79 on the opposite page* 
136*37. gives the distribution of these tribes. 

445. The Rajput tribes of the Eastern Plains. The Tunwar (No. 1).— The Tunwar, 
although a sub-division of the Jadubansi, is generally reckoned as one of the 36 royal tribes of 
Rajputs. It furnished India with the dynasty of Vikramaditya, the beacon of later Hindu 
chronology, and Debli with its last Indian riders, Anangpal, the last Tunwar Raja, abdicating in 
favour ot' bis Chauhan grandchild Pirtbi Raj, in whose time the Musaimans conquered North- 
Western India. An early Anangpal Tunwar founded in 792 A.D. the eitv of Dehli on the 
ruins of the ancient Indrapat, and his dynasty ruled there for three and a half centuries. It is 
therefore natural that the Tunwar should be found chiefly in the eastern districts of the Province. 
In Dehli itself, indeed, they are less numerous than might have heen expected. But they are 
exceedingly numerous in Ambala, Hissar, and Sirsa. The name hcing a famous one, many Raj- 
puts of various tribes which have no real connection with the Tunwar have returned it. Thus 
1,200 men in Karnal are returned as Chauhan Tunwar, who are probably Cbauhans. So in 
Rawalpindi 1,939 men are shown as Bhatti Tunwar, though here the confusion is more excusable, 
being justified by origin though not by modern usage. The figures are of course shown twice over 
in each case. The figures for Tunwar Jats probably represent nothing more than traditional 
origin. Half the number are in Gurgaou, where there is a considerable settlement of Tunwar 
Rajputs. 

The Tunwar are the westernmost of the great Rajput tribes of the Eastern Panjab. When 
ejected from Dehli they are said to have settled at Pundri in Karnal, on the Ambala border and 
once the seat of the Pundi'r, and thence to have spread both north and south. They now occupy 
Hariana or the greater part of the Hissar district, and stretch across Karnal and the south of 
Patiala into the west of the Ambala district, separating the Chauhan and other Rajputs who hold 
the Jamna districts to the east of them from the great Jat tribes of the Malwa which lie to their 
west. There is, however, a Chauhan colony to the north-west of them on the Lower Ghaggar in the 
Hissar district and Patiala. The Jatu of Hariana are a Tunwar clan. 

The Chauhan No. 2 ). — The Chauhan is one of the Aguikula tribes and also one of the 36 
royal families. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole Rajput race, and to them belonged 
the last Hindu ruler of Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was moved to Dehli, Ajmer 
and Sambhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home. After their ejectment from Dehli they are 
said to have crossed the Jamna to Samblial in Muradabad, and there still dwell the genealogists 
and hards of the Chauhan of the Xardak of Karnal and Ambala. This tract, the ancient Ivuruk- 
shetr or battle-field of the Kauravas and Pandavas, is still occupied very largely by Rajputs ; 
in the west by the Tunwar, themselves descendants of the Pandavas, hut for the most part hy the 
Chauhan whose central village is Jundla in Karnal, and who occupy all the country lying im- 
mediately to the east of the Tunwar tract in Ambala and Karnal and the adjoining parts of Patiala, 
Nabha, and Jind, All this country was held by the Pundlr Rajputs till the Chauhan came over 
from Sambhal under Rana Har Rai some 20 generations ago, pruhably in the time of Bahlol Lodi, 
and drove the Puudfr across the Jamna. The Chauhan appear from our figures to be numerous 
throughout the remaining districts of the Dehli and Hissar divisions and in Giijranwala, Firozpur, 
Rawalpindi, and Sbahpur. But Chauhan being perhaps the most famous name in the Rajput 
annals, many people who have no title to it have shown themselves as Chauhan. In Karnal 1,520 
Pnndir, 850 Punwar, 1,200 Tiimvar, 6.300 Mandahar, and some 900 of other tribes have shown 
themselves as Chauhan also. In Sbahpur 6,700 persons are returned as Gondal Chauhan. and this 
accounts for the so-called Cbauhans of this district. The Jat Cbauhans, too, are probahlv for the 
most part Jat tribes of alleged Chauhan origin. Thus among the Jats, in Giijranwala 2,200 Clnrna 
and nearly 1,000 persons of other Jat tribes, in Firozpur 600 Joya and 200 Sidliu, and in Jahlam 
2,000, and in Gujrat 650 Gondal, have returned themselves as Chauhan also, and so in many minor 
instances. All these figures are shown twice over. The Kbichi and Varaich are also Chauhan 
clans numerous in the Panjab, and have perhaps sometimes returned themselves as Chauhan only. 
The Chauhan of the Dehli district have taken to widow-marriage, and are no longer recognised hy 
their fellow Rajputs. The Chauhan of Gurgaou have, however, retained their pre-eminent position, 
and are connected with the Chauhan family of Ximrana, a small State now subject to Alwar. 

The Mandahar (No. 3). — The Mandahar are almost confined to the Nardak of Karnal, 
Amhala and the neighbouring portion of Patiala. They are said to have come from Ajudliia to 
Jind, driving the Cliandel and Bra Rajputs who occupied the tract into the Siwaliks and across 
the Ghaggar respectively. They then fixed their capital at Kalayit in Patiala, with minor centres 
at Safidon in Jind and Asandb in Karnal. They lie more or less between the Tunwar and 
Chauhan of the tract. But they have in more recent times spread down below the Chauhan into 
the Jamna riverain of the Karnal district, with Gharaunda as a local centre. They were settled 
in these parts before the advent of the Chauhan, and were chastised at Samana in Patiala by Fir oz 
Shah. The Mandahar, Kandahar, Bargiijar, Sankarwal, and Fanihar Rajputs are said to he d es . 
tended from Lawa, a son of Ram Chandra, and therefore to be Solar Rajputs ; and in Karnal at 
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Abstract No. 79, showing the Rajput [P. 239] 



RAJPUTS OF THE 
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R 4 w a t 
(Case 
No. 82). 


Dehli 


1,038 


141 


3,658 


267 


38 




19 


1,323 


2,669 




Gurgaou 


1,704 


5,933 


9,287 


1,580 


138 




25 


16 


2,214 




Kam41 


3,076 


39 


31,6-12 


635 


10,743 




1,753 


8 


45 


1,025 


Hissar 


6,102 


216 


6,910 


677 


243 




1 


10 | 


51 1 




Kohtak 


1,644 


206 


5,884 


121 


253 




50 




44 




Sirsa 


4,042 


53 


4,120 


241 


19 




10 


"'l3 1 






Ambala 


9,867 




43,555 


275 


2,270 


1,670 


2,196 


1 


23 


4,402 


Ludhiana ... 


627 


56 


1,835 


616 


101 


158 


3 






1,807 


Jalandhar 


928 


176 


1,515 


282 












2,438 


Hushvarpur 


170 




3,402 


75 






"'53 


495 




275 


Kangra 


33S 




1,136 


12 






173 


667 




1 


Amritsar 


426 


30 


670 


768 














Gnrdaspur 


477 


60 


1,632 


254 


"lie 












Sialkot 


217 


1,324 


479 


1,624 




'"SO 










Lahore 


707 


201 


2,239 


946 














GnjrAnwAla 


149 


724 


4,834 


7,604 














Firozpar 


1,223 


2,763 


1.785 


1,495 


"457 


"'lO 




274 


1 


*’*32 


Rawalpindi ... 


2,187 


62 


3,629 


1,037 


60 












Jhelnrn 


240 


246 


1,594 


1,089 


229 












Gnjrit 


56 


203 


88 


1,866 


10 












Slialipur 


98 


51 


8,042 


172 


16 












Mult4n 


31 


3 


2,134 


505 






8 


1 






.lhang 


167 


27 


226 


165 














Montgomery ... 


439 


41 


1,355 


1,792 








2 






Muznflargarli... 


1 


27 


222 


1,163 














British Territory ... 


36,919 


12,638 


145,195 


27,109 


11,693 


1,827 


4,296 


2,809 


5,046 


9,9E4 


Patiila 


1,221 




5,976 


2,902 


2,053 


3.43R 


42 




83 


3,242 


NAbha 


821 




2,983 


480 


68 


218 


6 
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least they do not intermarry. A few Mandahar arc found east of the Jamna in Saharanpur, hut 
the tribe appears to be very local. 

The Pundir (No. 4). — The Pundir would appear to belong to the Dahima royal race of which 
Tod says : — “ Seven centuries have swept away all recollection of a tribe who once afforded oik 
of the proudest themes for the song of the bard.” They were the most powerful vassals of the 
Chauhan of Dehli, and Pundir commanded the Lahore frontier under Pirtlii Raj. The original 
seat of the Panjab Pundir was Thanesar and the lvurnkshetr of Karnal and Ambala, with local 
capitals at Pundri, Ramba, Habri, and Pundrak ; but they were dispossessed hy the Chauhan under 
Rana Har Rai, and for the mo.-.t part fled beyond the Jamna. They are, however, still found in 
the lndri pargannah of Ivarnal and the adjoining portion of Ambala. 

The Rawat (No. 5). — Tbe Rawat has been returned as a Jat tribe, as a Rajput tribe, and as a 
separate caste. I have shown the three sets of figures side by side in Abstract Xo. 79. The 
Rawat is found in tlie sub-montane districts, and down the whole length of the Jamna valley. It 
is very difficult to separate these people from the Rathis of the Kangra hills ; indeed they would 
appear to occupy much the same position in the submontane as the Rathis or even the Kanets do 
m the higher ranges. They are admittedly a clan of Chandel Rajputs ; hut they are the lowest 
clan who are recognised as of Rajput stock, and barely if at all admitted to communion with the 
other Rajputs, while under no circumstances would even a Ratln marry a Rawat woman. They 
practise widow-marriage as a matter of course. There can, I think, be little doubt that the Chandel 
are of aboriginal stock, and probably the same as the Chandal of the hills of whom we hear so 
much ; and it is not impossible that these men became Chanals where they were conquered and 
despised outcasts, and Rajputs where they enjoyed political power. Tbe Rawat is probably akin 
to tbe Rao sub-division of the Kanets, whom again it is most difficult to separate from the Rathis; 
and the Chandel Rajputs also have a ltao section. In Dehli 1,075 persons have shown themselves 
as Rawat Gaure, and are included also under Gaurwa, the next heading. 

446. The Rajput tribes of tbe Eastern Plains continued. The Gaurwa (No. 6) and 
Gaur. — 1 am not at all sure that these figures do not include some Gaur as well as Gaurwa Rajputs 
(see the last sentence supra) for the name was often spelt Gaura in the papers. The Gaur are that 
one of the 36 royal families to which belonged the Rajput Kings of Bengal. They are found in 
the central Jamna-Gauges doib, and are fully described by Elliott and Sherring. In our tables 
we have 1,790 Rajputs returned as Gaur, mostly in Dehli and Gurgaon, and they are uot shown 
in the Abstract. Gaurwa would seem to be applied generally to any Rajputs who have lost rank 
by the practice of karetoa. In Dehli however they form a distinct clan, both they and the 
Chauhan practising widow-marriage, hut the two being looked upon as separate tribes. They are 
described by Jlr. ilaconacbie as “ especially noisy and quarrelsome, but sturdy in build, and 
“ elanuisb in disposition,” while tbe Dehli Chauhan are said to be “ the best Rdjput cultivators in 
“ the district, and otherwise decent and orderly.” 

The Bargujar (No. 7).— The Bargujar are one of the 36 royal families, and the only one 
except the Galilot which elaims descent from Lawa son of Ram Chandra. The connection between 
the ilaudahar and Bargujar has already been noticed under the head Maudabar. They are of 
2 ourse of Solar race. Their old capital was Rajor, tbe ruins of which are still to be seen in the 
south of Alwar, and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouring parts ol' Jaipur till dispossess- 
ed by the Kachw&ba. Their head-quarters are now at Anupslialir on tbe Ganges, but there is still 
a eolony of them in Gurgaon on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgaon Bargujar say 
that they came from Jalandhar about the middle of tlie loth century ; and it is certain that they 
are not very old holders of their present capital of Sohua, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there aud are of comparatively reccut date. Our figures 
for Gurgaon are eertainly very far below the truth. 

The Jadu (No. 8). — The Jadu or Jadubansi are of Lunar race, and are called by Tod “the 
“ most illustrious of all the tribes of Ind.” But tbe name has beeu almost overshadowed by Bhatti, 
tbe title of their dominant braneh in modern times. Only 4,580 persons have returned themselves 
as Jadu, aud tbo?e chiefly in Dehli aud the south of Patiala. 

The JatU (No. 9). — The Jatu. are said to be a Tunwar elan who once held almost the whole of 
Hissar, and are still most numerous in that district and the neighbouring portions of Rohtak aud 
Jiud. In fact the Tunwar of Hariana are said to have beeu divided into three claus named after 
and descended from three brothers, Jatu, Raghu and Satraula, of which clans Jatu was by far the 
largest and most important, and once ruled from Bhiwani to Agroha. They are the hereditary 
enemies of the Punwar of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mahm were fixed upon as the 
boundary between them, and are still known as Jdtu Punwar ka daula or the Jatu-Punwar 
boundary. Of the Karnal Jatu 500 have returned themselves as Chauhan also, and arc included 
under both heads. 

The Bagri iNo. 10). — The word Bagri is applied to any Hindu Rajput or Jat from the Bagar 
or prairies of Bikaner, which lie to the south aud west of Sirsa and Hissar. They are most numer- 
ous in the latter district, but are found also in some numbers under the heading of Jat in Sialkot 
and Patiala, Tbe Gurdjaspur Bagri are Salahria who have shown themselves also as Bagar or 
Bliagar by elan, and probably have no connection with the Bagri of Hissar and its neighbourhood. 
Or it may be that tbe word is a misreading for Xagri, who claim to be Chauliau Rajputs who 
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migrated from Dehli in the time of Ala-ud-din Ghori, and who liold 17 villages in the Sfalkot district. 
These last are certainly Jats, not Rajputs. The Bagri Rajputs are probably Ebatti, or possibly Rnhtor. 
The Godara and Puniya are probably the Jat tribes that are most numerous in the Bagar. 

The Rangar. — Rangar is a term, somewhat contemptuous, applied in the eastern and south- 
eastern districts to any Musalman Rajput ; and I only uotice it here because the ltangar are often, 
though wrongly, held to be a Rajput tribe. 1 am told, however, that iu Ffrozpur and Gurdaspur 
there are small Rajput colonies known only by this name ; and if so it is probable that they have 
migrated from the Dehli territory. If a Hindu Chanhan Rajput became Musalman to-morrow, he 
would still be called a Chauhan Rajput by both himself and his neighbours of both religions. But 
his Hindu brethren would also call him Rangar, which lie would resent as only slightly less abusive 
than chotikat, a term of contempt applied to those who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
choti or Hindu scalplock. The Rangar or Musalman Rajputs hear the worst possible reputation for 
turbulence and cattle-stealing, and gave much trouble iu the mutiny. Many proverbs concerning 
them are quoted under the head of Gujar. Here is another — “ A Rangar is best in a wineshop, or 
“ in a prison, or on horseback, or in a deep pit/* I helieve that in Central India the term Rangar 
is applied to any uncouth fellow. 1 

The Baria (No. 11). — The Bariaof Jalandhar are said to be Solar Rajputs, descended from 
Rdja Karan of the Mahahliarat. Their ancestor Mai ( ! ) came from Jal Kahra in Patiala ahout 
500 years ago. Those of Sialkot, where they are found in small numbers, hut considered to be Jats, 
not Rajputs, say they are of Lunar Rajput descent. The tribe is practically confined to Patiala 
and Nabba, and the name of the ancestor Mai, if common to the tribe, looks as if they were not 
Rajputs at all, though it is unusual in the Sikh States for Jats to claim the title of Rajput. I 
have no further information regarding the tribe. There are Barliaiya Rajputs in the Azimgarh 
and Ghazipur neighbourhood. 

The Atiras (No. 12). — - This tribe is returned from Patiala only. I cannot find it mentioned in 
any of tbe authorities. 

The Naipal (No. 13).— The Naipal are a clan of the great Bhatti tribe, who are found on the 
Satluj above Ffrozpur. They once held the river valley as far down as that town, but were driven 
liigher up by the Dogars, and in their turn expelled the Gujars. Mr. Brandreth says of them : — 
“ They resemble very much in their habits the Dogars and Gujars, and are probably greater 
“ thieves than either. They appear almost independent under the Ahluwalia rulers aud to have 
“ paid a small rent iu kind ouly when the lvardar was strong enough to compel them to it, which 
“ was not often the ease. They have lost more of their Hindu origin than either the Dogars or 
‘‘ Gujars, and in their marriage connections they follow the Muhammadan law, near blood relations 
“ being permitted to enter iuto the marriage compact.” All the Naipal have returned themselves 
as Bhatti as well, and it is possible that mauy of them have shown Bhatti only a» their tribe, aud 
are therefore not returned under tbe head Naipal. 

The Rathor (No. 14).— The Rather are one of the 36 royal races, aud Solar Rajputs. Their 
old seat was Kanauj, hut their more modern dynasties are to he found in Mar war and Bikaner. 
They are returned from many districts in the Panjab, but are nowhere numerous. 

447. The Rajputs of the Western Plains. — The next group of Rajput 
tribes that I shall discuss are those of the great Western Plains. I have 
already said much regarding the position of the Rajput in this part of 
the Pan jab, and the difficulty of drawing any line between him and tbe Jat 
of the neighbourhood. Here tbe great Rajput tribes have spread up tbe river 
valleys as conquerors. Traditionally averse from manual labour and looking 
upon the touch of tbe plough handle as especially degrading, they have been 
wont to content themselves with holding the country as dominant tribes, 
pasturing their great herds in the broad grazing grounds of the west, fighting 
a good deal and plundering more, and leaving agriculture to the Arain, the 
Mahtam, the Kamboh, and such small folk. The old tradition is not for- 
gotten ; hut the rule of the Sikh, if it afforded ample opportunity for fighting, 
destroyed much of their influence, and the order and equal justice which have 
accompanied British rule have compelled all but the most wealthy to tnrn 
their attention, still in a half-hearted sort of way, to agriculture. 

Abstract No. SO on the next page* shows the distribution of these tribes. 
They are roughly arranged according to locality. First come the royal races 



1 Mr. Wilson notes that he has heard Rangar applied to Hindu Rajputs. This is, 1 think 
unusual. The word is often spelt and pronounced Rangliar. 
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Abstract No. 80, showing the Rajput [p.242] 
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Tribes of the Western Plains. 
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Tribes of the Western Plains — concluded. 
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of Pun war and Bhatti, who have held between them from time immemorial 
the country of the lower Satluj and the deserts of Western Rajputana. They 
are the parent stocks whence most of the other tribes bare sprung, though as 
they have moved up the river valleys into the Panjab plains they have taken 
local tribal names which have almost superseded those of the original race. 
Thus the figures for all these tribes are more or less imperfect, some having 
returned the local and some the original tribe only, while others have shown 
both and are entered in both sets of figures. Next to these races follow the 
VTattu, Joya, Khichi, and Dhudhi, who hold the Satluj valley somewhat in 
that order. They are followed by the Hiraj and Sial of the Chenab and 
Lower Jahlam, and these again by the tribes of the Upper Jahlam and the 
Shahpur bar. Of these last the Ranjha, Gondal, and Mekan would pro- 
bably not be recognised as Rajputs by their neighbours the Tiwana, Janjua, 
and the like. Last of all come five tribes who have already been considered 
under Jats. From what has already been said as to the confusion between 
Jat and Rajput in these parts, it might be expected that many of these 
people will have been returned as Jats ; and in such eases the figures are 
shown side by side. But in the case of at any rate the Bhalti and Punwar, 
it does not follow that these men are not Jats ; for in many instances they 
have given their Jat tribe, and added to it the Rajput tribe from which they 
have a tradition of origin. 

448. Rajput tribes of the Western Plains. The Punwar (No. 1).— The Punwar or Pramara 
was once the most important of all the Agnikula Rajputs. “ The world is the Pramara ’s ” is 
an ancient saying denoting their extensive sway ; and the A’au Kot Marustkali, extending along 
and helow the Satluj from the Indus almost to the Jamua*. signified the mint asthal or arid 
territory occupied hy them, and the nine divisions of which it consisted. But many centuries 
have passed since they were driven from their possessions, and in 1826 they held in independent 
sway only the small State of Dhat in the desert. It will be seen from the Ahstract that the 
Punwar are found in considerable numbers up the whole course of the Satluj and along the 
Lower Indus, though in the Derajat all and in the Multan division many of them are shown as 
Jats. They have also spread up the Peas into Jalandhar and Gurdaspur. There is also a very 
large colony of them in Rohtak and Hissar and on the confines of those districts ; indeed they 
once held the whole of the Rohtak, Dadri, and Gohana country, and their quarrels with the Jatu 
Tiinwar of Hissar have been noticed under the head Jatu. 

The Bhatti (No. 2). — Bbatti, the Panjab form of the Rajputana word Bhati, is the title of 
the great modern representatives of the ancient Jaduban si royal Rajput family, descendants of 
Krishna and therefore of Lunar race. Their traditions tell that they were in very early times 
driven across the Indus; hut that returning, they dispossessed the Langah, -Ioya, and ethers of 
the country south of the Lower Satluj some seven centuries ago, and founded Jaisalmer. This 
State they still hold, though their territory lias been greatly eirenm'-cribed since the advent of 
the Itathor; but they still form a large proportion of the Rajput subjects of the Rathor Rajas 
of Bikaner. At one time their possessions in those parts included the whole of Sirsa and the 
adjoining portions of Hissar, and the tract is still known as Bhattiana The story current in 
Hissar is that Bhatti, the leader under whom the Bhattis recro^sed the Indus, liad two sons Dusal 
and Jaisal, of whom the latter founded Jaisalmer while the former settled in Bhattiana. From 
T)n>al sprang the Sidhu and Barar Jat tribes (see section. 436), while his grandson Ilajpal was 
the ancestor of the Wattn. (But see further, section 449 infra.) According to General Cun- 
ningham the Bhattis originally held the Salt-range Tract and Kashmir, their capital being 
Gajnipur, or the site of modern Rawalpindi ; hut about the secoud century before Christ they 
were driven across the Jahlam by the Indo-Sevthians, and their leader, the Raja Rasalu of 
Panjab tradition, founded Sialkot. The invaders however followed them up and dispersed them, 
and drove them to take refuge in the country south of the Satluj, though their rule ; n the 
Kashmir valley remained unbroken till 1339 A.D. 

The Bhatti is still by far the largest and most widely distributed of the Raput tribes of the 
Panjab. It is found in immense numbers all along the Lower Satluj and Indus, though on the 
former often and on the latter always classed as Jat. It is hardly less numerous on the Chenab, 
the Upper Satluj, and the Reas, it is naturally strong in Bhattiana, there : s a large colony in the 
Dehli district, while it is perhaps most numerous of all in the seats of its ancient power, in Sialkot, 
Gnjrat and the Salt-range country. And if we reckon as Bhatti the Sidlm and Barar Jats of the 
Malwa, who are admittedly of Bhatti origin, we shall leave no portion of the Punjab proper in 
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which a large Bbatti population is not to be found. Many of those returned as Bhatti are also 
returned as belonging to other tribes, but these form a wholly insignificant fraction of the whole ; 
and the only large numbers appearing twice over appear to be the 1,100 Naipal of Fi'rczpnr already 
alluded to, 2,000 Bhatti Tun war (sic) in Rawalpindi, 2,400 Khokhar and 1,600 Kharral in 
Bahawalpur, 1,700 Kashmiri Jats in Gujranwala. In this last case the word is probably Bhat, 
a great Kashmir tribe, and not Bhatti. But if the Bhatti formerly held Kashmir, it is not 
impossible that the two words are really identical. Perhaps also Bhatti has in many cases been 
given as their tribe hy .Tats or low-class Rajpiits, or even by men of inferior castes who returned 
themselves as .Tats or Rajputs for their own greater exaltation. But if this be so, it only shows 
bow widespread is the fame of the Bbatti within the Panjab. Almost every menial or artisau 
caste has a Bhatti clan, and it is often the most numerous of all, ranking with or above tho 
Khokhar in this respect. 

Yet it is strange, if tho Bbatti did hold so large a portion of the Panjab as General Cunningham 
alleges, how almost universally they trace their origin to Bhatner in Bhattiana or at least to its 
neighbourhood. Either they were expelled wholly from the Upper Panjab and have since returned 
to their ancient seats, or else the glory of their later has overshadowed that of their earlier 
dynasties, and Bhatner and Bhattiana have become the city and country of the Bhatti from which all 
good Bhatti trace their origin. The subject population of Bikaner is largely composed of Bhatti, 
while Jaisalmer is a Bhatti State ; and it seems impossible that if the Bhatti of the Higher Satluj 
are immigrants and not the descendants of the residue of the old Bhatti who escaped expulsion, 
they should not have come largely from both these States, and moreover should not have followed 
the river valleys in their advance. Yet the tradition almost always skips all intermediate steps, 
and carries us straight back to that ancient city of Bhatner on the banks of the long dry Ghaggar, 
in the Bikaner territory hordering on Sirsa. The Wattu Bhatti of Montgomery, while tracing 
their origin from Raja Salvahan, the father of Raja Rasalu of Sialkot, say that their more 
immediate ancestors came from Bhatner ; the Nun Bhatti of Multan trace their origin to the 
Dehli country; while the Bhatti of Muzaffargarh, Jhang, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Jahlam, and 
Pindi, all look to Bhatner as the home of their ancestors. It is probable either that Bhatner is 
used merely as a traditional expression, or that when the Ghaggar dried up or the Rathor con- 
qnered Bikaner, the Bhatti were driven to find new homes in the plains of the Panjab. Indeed 
Mr. Wilson tells me that in Sirsa, or tlio old Bhattiana, the term Bhatti is commonly applied to 
any Musalmsn Jat or Rajput from the direction of the Satlnj, as a generic term almost 
synonymous with Rath or Pachhada. 

[P. 243] j n ^[^tan the Nun, a Bhatti clan, are the dominant trihe in the Sluijahad tahsil , where they 
settled some four or five hundred years ago. The Mittru Bhatti of Mnltan came from Bikaner. 
The Bhatti of Montgomery are probably Wattu and Khichi who will be described presently. The 
Bhatti of Jhang hold a considerable tract called Bhattiora in the Chiniot uplands north of the 
Chanab. They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jahlam near the Sh&hpur border, 
and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as <l a fine race of men, industrious agriculturists, 
" bardly at all in debt, good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport. They do very little cattle- 
** lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other’s wives.” The Bbatti of the Gujranwala 
Idr, where they are the “ natural enemies of the Virk,” are descended from one Dliir who eighteen 
generations ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Nur Mahal jungles as a grazier and freebooter. His 
grandson went further on to the hanks of tho Ravi, and his son again moved up into the uplands 
of Gujranwala. The modern descendants of these men are described as “ a muscular and noble- 
“ looking race of men, agriculturists more by constraint than by natural inclination, who keep 
“ numerous herds of cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the bdr, only plough just sufficient 
** to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves.” 
The Bhatti of Gujranwala enjoyed considerable political importance in former times, and they 
still hold 86 villages in that district. In Sialkot the Bhatti claim descent from Bhoni seventh in 
descent from their eponymous ancestor Bbatti, who came to Gujranwala from Bikaner, and thence 
to Sialkot. None of these Bhatti of the bar will give their daughters to tho neighbouring Jat 
tribes, though they will take wives from among them without scruple. In the Salt-range Tract 
the Bhatti seem to hold a very subordinate position as Bhatti, though it may he that some of the 
innumerable Rajput tribes of those tracts may consider themselves Bhatti as well as whatever 
their local name may be. In Kapurthala and Jalandhar they have lost position greatly in 
recent times. Till dispossessed by tha Abluwalia Sikhs, the Rais of Kapurthala were Bhatti 
Rajputs. 

449. Rajput Tribes of the Satluj.— The Wattu (No. 3). — 1 Iho Wattu are a Bhatti clan, 
of whose origin the Hissar story has been given in section 448 above. The Sirsa tradition appears 
to be that one R5ja Jiinbar, a descendant of the Bbatti Raja Salvdhan of Siakot, was settled in 
Bhatner, wbefe be bad two sons Acbal and Batera. From the latter sprang the Sidhu and Barar 
Jats. The former again bad two sons Jaipal and Rajpal, of whom Jaipal was the ancestor of tlie 
Bbatti proper, and Rajp&l of the Wattu. The Wattu date their conversion to Islam by Baba Farid, 
from the time of KMwa who ruled at Haveli in Montgomery, and was succeeded by the famous 
Wattu Chief Lakhe Khan. They hold both banks of the Satluj in the Sirsa district, and the 
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adjoining parts of Montgomery and TtahSwalpur, from I lagged li 16 miles above Fazilka, to Pi ml alii 
70 miles below it. Above them lie tbe Dogars, below them tlie Joya. They are said to liave crossed 
from tbe right bank of tbe river and spread into the then almost uninhabited prairies of Sirsa 
only sjme five generations ngo ( when F:lzil Dalel It ana came from Jliang near Havcli and settled 
the unoccupied riverain. There is also a small section of them on tlie Ravi in the Montgomery 
district. It is not impossible that some of the Wattn have returned themselves as Rhatti simply, 
for some few have returned themselves under both heads. The tribe was formerly almost purely 
pastoral, and ns turbulent and as great marauders as other pastoral tribes of tlie neighbourhood j 
and the habits of the Ravi 'Vattn, who gave trouble in : 857, have hardly changed. Rut the Satluj 
Wattn who possess hut little jungle have taken very generally to agriculture, and Captain Elphin- 
stone says that “some of their estates are well cultivated, their herds have diminished, and many of 
“ them cannot now be distinguished in appearance from peaceful Annus or Khokhars. The change 
‘‘in their habits has indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultation of the Kdrdars they 
“ used to kill during the Sikh rule, and the years in which they paid no revenue because the Sikhs 
" were unable or af . aid to collect it.” Mr. Purser describes the Wattn as “priding themselves 
“ upon their politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate industry, profuse in expenditure 
‘ on special occasions, indifferent to education and exceedingly fond of cattle.” lie claves them 
however with the Katina, Kharral, Sial, Rabin will, Biloch and Joya as “essentially robber tribes 
“and more or less addicted to cattle-stealing.” This I suspec; simply means that these are the domi- 
nant tribes of the tract, who look upon a pastoral as higher than an agricultural life. 

The Joya (No. 4) and Mahar.— The Joya is one of the 36 royal races of Rajputs, and is des- 
cribed in the ancient chronicles as “ Lords of the Jangal-des,” a tract which comprehended Hariana, 
Rhn 'tiara, Rliatucr, ami Nagor. They also hold, in common with the Dehia with whom tl.eiv name 
is always coupled, tbe banks of the Indus aud Satluj near their confluence. Some seven centuries 
ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus tract and partly subjugated in the Bagar country 
by the Rhatti ; and in the middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the Joya canton 
of Ri'k :iner by the Rathor rulers for attempting to regaiu their independence. Tod remarks that 
“ the Rajputs carried fire and sword into this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since 
“ it has remained desolate, and the very name of Joya is lost, though the vestiges of considerable 
‘‘towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity.” The Joya however liave not disappeared. They 
still hold all the banks of the 8atluj from the Wattn border nearly as far down as its confluence 
with the Indus, though tlie Bbatti turned them out of Kahror, and they lost their semi-inde- 
pendence when their possessions formed a part of the Balmwalpur State ; they hold a tract in 
1 ikaner on the bed of the old Ghaggar just below Uhntncr, their ancient seat ; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable numbers on tbe middle Satluj of Lahore and Firozpur and on the lower Indus 
of the Thrajat and Muzaffargarli, ab mt a third of their whole number being returned as Jat . 
The Multan bar is known to this day as the Joya bar. General Cunningham says that they are to 
be found in some numbers in the Salt-range or mountains of .hid, and identifies them with the Jodia 
or Yodia, the warrior class of India in Pamni’s time (45U R.C.), and indeed ur figures show some 
2,700 Joya in Shahpur. Rut Pa nvni’s Jodia would perhaps more probably be the modern Gheba, 
whose original tribal name is said to be Jodra, and Gheba a mere title. The Joya of tbe Satluj 
and of Hissar trace their origin from Ehatncr, and have a curious tradition current apparently from 
Hissar to Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot trace their Rajput descent in the main line. 
The Hissar Joya make themselves descendants in the female line of Sarneja, who accompanied the 
eponymous ancestor of the Bhatti from Mathra to Rliatucr. The Montgomery Joya have it that 
a lineal descendant of Benjamin, Joseph’s brother, came to Bfkriner, married a Raja’s daughter, begwt 
their ancestor, and then disappeared as ttfuqir. The tradition is perhaps suggested hy the w ml 
jot meaning “ wife.” The Montgomery Joya say that they left Bikaner in the middle of the l-Jth 
century and settled in Balmwalpur, where they became allies of the Langali dynasty of Multan, hut 
were subjugated by tbe Dau lpotra in the time of Nadir Shah. The Multdn Joya say that they wcut 
from Bikaner to Sindli and thence to Multan. This is probably due to the fact of their old posses- 
sions ou the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by their later holdings 
in Bikaner. They are described by Captain Elpliinstoue as “ of smaller stature thau the great Ravi 
“ tribes, and considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the lattir especially 
” pride themselves, namely bravery aud skill in cattle-stealing. They possess large herds of cattle 
“ and are bad cultivators.” 

The Mahar are a small trihe on the Satluj opposite Fazilka, and are said to be descended from 
Mahar, a brother of the Joya. They s re said to be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, 
*’ ami to care Rttle for agricultural pursuits.” 

The Khichi (No. 5). — The Kbfclu are a Clmuhdn elan, aud are said to have c^rne originally 
from Ajmer, the old seat of the Chaulian power, thence to Dehli, and from Relili to the Satluj 
during the Mughal rule. This is probably a mere tradition of the movement of the Chaulian centre 
from Ajmer to Relili. They are found along the lower and middle Satluj, aud the Ravi from 
Mui tan to Lahore, there are a few of them on the Cliauab, aud there are considerable numbers of 
them in the Dehli district. In Montgomery they are found chiefly on tbe Ravi, where they used to 
be baud-in-glove with the Kharral but mended tiieir ways under the later Sikh rule aud are now 
peaceful husbandmen. 
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The Dhudhi (No. 6). — I suspect that there is some confusion in these figures, and that some 
of the Dud or Dudliwal Rajputs of the eastern sub-montane have been included with the Dhudhi of 
the Satluj. The former will be described in their proper place. The latter are a small Pumvar 
clan. found with their kinsmen the Rathor scattered along the Satluj and Chanab. Their original 
seat is said to have been in the Mailsi fahxi'l of MultAu, where they are mentioned as early as the 
first half of the 14th century. When the Dehli empire was breaking up they spread along the 
rivers. One of them, Haji Sber Muhammad, was a saint whose shrine in Multan is still 
renowned. They are said to be ‘ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.” 

450. Rajput tribes of the Chanab. The Hiraj (No. 7).— The Hiraj is a Sial clau which 
holds a tract on the banks of the Ravi just above its junction with the Chanab. It is possible that 
some of the clan have returned themselves as Sial simply, and are therefore not represented in the 
figures. The Hiraj of Multan have returned themselves as SiM Hiraj to the numlier of 3,3S0, and 
are shown in both columns. 

The Sial (No. 8). — The Sial is politically one of the most important tribes of the Western 
P. 244] Plains. As Mr. Steedman observes, the modern history of the Jhang district is the history of the 
Sial. They are a tribe of Pumvar Rajputs who rose to prominence in the first-half of the ISth 
century, 1 Mr. Steedman writes : “ They were till then probably a pastoral tribe, hut little given to 
“ husbandry, dwelling on the hanks of river, and grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and 
“ the first months of the hot weather in the low lauds of the Chandb, and during the rainy season in 
“ the uplands of the Jhang bar. The greater portion of the tract now occupied by them was prob- 
, . “ably acquired during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustan by the 

“ Mughals. During this period the country was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
“ Multan. The collection of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of the bar 
“ and the deserts of the thal could never have been easy, and was probably seldom attempted. Left 
*' alone, the Sial applied themselves successfully to dispossessing those that dwelt in the land — the 
<f Nols, Bhangus, Mangans, Marrals, and other old tribes — amusing themselves at the same time with 
“ a good deal of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and then with stiffer fighting with the 
“ Kharrals and Biloches. 

“ Then for 200 years there was peace iu the land, and the Sials remained quiet subjects of the 
“ Lahore Subab, the seats of local government being Chiniot and Shorkot. Walidad Khan died in 
“ 1747, one year before Ahmad Shah Abdali made his fir.- 1 inroad and was defeated before Dehli. 
“ It is not well known when he succeeded to the chieftainship, but it was probably early iu the 
“ century ; for a considerable time must have been taken up in the reduction of minor chiefs and 
f ‘ the ^introduction of all the improvements with which Walidad is credited. It was during 
“ Walidad* s time that the power of the Sials reached its 7.enith. The country subject to Walidad 
“ extended from Mankhera in the Thai eastwards to Kamalia on the Ravi, from the confluence of the 
“ R&vi and Chanab to the ilaka of Pindi Bhattian beyond Chiniot. He was succeeded by his 
‘‘ nephew Inayatnlla, who was little if at all inferior to his uncle in administrative and military 
<c ability. He was engaged in constant warfare with the Bhangi Sikhs on the north, and the 
chiefs of Multan to the south. His near relations, the Sial chiefs of Rashfdpur, gave him constant 
“trouhlc and annoyance. Once indeed a party of forty troopers raided Jhang, and carried off the 
“ Khan prisoner. He was a captive for six mouths. The history of the three succeeding chieftaius 
“ is that of the growth of the power of the Bhangis and of their formidable rival the Sukarchakia 
“ misl, destined to he soon the subjugator of both Bhangis and Sials. Chiniot was taken iu 1803, 
“ Jhang in 1806. Ahmad Ivhan, the last of the Sial Khans, regained his country shortly after in 
“ 1808, but in 1810 he was again captured by the Maharaja, who took him to Lahore and threw him 
“ into prison. Tims ended whatever independence the Sial Khans of Jhang had ever enjoyed. 

“ The Sials are descended from Rai Shankar, a Pumvar Rajput, a resident of Daranagar 
“ between Allahabad and Fattahpur. A branch of the Puuwars had previously emigrated from their 
“ native country to Jaunpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was born. One story has it that 
“ Rai Shankar had three sons, Seo, Teo, and Gheo, from whom have descended the Sials of Jhang, 
“ the Tiwanas of Sliahpur aud the Gbebas of Pindi Glieb. Another tradition states that Sidl was 
“ the only son of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the Tiwanas and Ghebas were only 
“ collateral relations of Shankar and Sidl. On the death of Rai Shankar we are told that great 
“ dissensions arose among the members of the family, and his son Sial emigrated during the reign 
“ of Allanddfn Ghori to the Panjab. It was about this time that many Rajput families emigrated 
“ f r . 0u J *^ ie T* r0VInces °f Hindustiiu to the Punjab, including the ancestors of the Kharrals, 
“ Tiwanas, Ghebas, Chaddhars, and Pumvar Sials. It was the fashion in those days to be converted 
“ to^ the Muhammadan religion by the eloquent exhortations of the sainted Bawa Fand of 
“ Pak Pattau • and accordingly we find that Sial in his wanderings came to Pak Fattan, and there 
“ renounced the religion of his ancestors. The Saint blessed him, and prophesied that his sou’s 
“seed should reign over tl:e tract between the Jhelam and Chanah rivers. This prediction was not 

1 General Cunniugham states that the Sial are supposed to be descended from Raja Hudi, the 
Indo-Scytliian opponent of the Bhatti Raja Rasalu of Sialkot ; but I do not find this tradition 
mentioned elsewhere. 
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“ very accurate. B6ba Farfd died about 1264*65. Sial and Ids followers appear to bave wandered 
“to and fro in the Rechna and Jeteh doabs for some time before they settled down with some 
“degree of permanency on the right bank of the Jhelam. It was during this unsettled period that 
“ Sial married one of the women of the country, Sohag daughter of Bhai Khan Mekhan, of Saiwal 
“ in the Shahpur district, and is also said to have built a fort at Sfalkot while a temporary resident 
“ there. At their first settlement in this district, the Sials occupied the tract of couutry lying 
“between Mankhera in the that and the river Jhelam, east and west, and from Khushab on the 
“ north to what is now the Garb Maharaja ilaka on the south.” 

The political history of the Sial is very fully described in the Jhang Settlement Report from 
which 1 have made the above extract, while their family history is also discussed at pages 502 J? 
and 520 of Griffin’s Panjdb Chiefs. The clans of the Sials are very numerons, and are fully 
described by Mr. Steedman in his Jhang Report, who remarks “ that it is fairly safe to assume that 
“ any tribe (in Jhang only I suppose) whose name ends iu dna is of Sial extraction.” 

The head-quarters of the Sials are the whole southern portion of the Jhang district, along the 
left hank of the Chauab to its junction with the Ravi, and the riverain of the right bank of the 

Chanab between the confluences of the Jahlarn aud Ravi. They also hold both banks of the Ravi 

throughout its course in the Multan aud for some little distance in the Montgomery district, and are 
found in small numbers on the upper portion of the river. They have spread up the Jahlam into 
Shahpur and Gujrat, and are found in considerable numbers in the lower Indus of the Derajat aud 
Muzaffargarh. . Who the Sials of Kangra may he I cannot conceive. There is a Sifil tribe of 
Ghiraths ; and it is just possible that some of these men may have returned their caste as Sial, and 
so have been included among Rajputs. Sir. Purser describes the Sial as “large in stature and of a 
“rough disposition, fond of cattle and caring little for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies 
“ like the Ivharral and Kathia, and do not keep their women in pardah. They object to clothes of 

“ a brown (u da) colour, and to the use of brass vessels.” 

451. Rajput tribes of the Jahlam. — The Ranjha (No. 9). — The Ranjha are chiefly 
fonnd in the eastern uplands of Shahpur and Gujrat between the Jahlam and Chanab, though they 
have in small numbers crossed both rivers into the Jahlam and Giijranwala districts. They are for 
the most part returned as Jats except in Shahpur. They are however Bhatti Rajprits; and though 
they are said in Gujrat to have laid claim of late years to Qureshi origin as descendants of Abu 
Jahil uncle of the Prophet, whose son died at Ghazni whence his lineage emigrated to the Kerana 
Idr, yet they still retain many of their Hindu customs. They are described by Colonel Davies as 
“ a peaceable and well-dispoaed section of population, subsisting chiefly by agriculture. In physique 
“ they re scmhlo their neighbours the Gondal s, with whom they intermarry freely.” They would 
perhaps better bave been classed as Jats. 

The Gondal (No. 10). — The Gondal hold the uplands known as the Gondal bar , running up the 
centre of the tract between the Jahlam and Chanab in the Shahpur and Gujrat districts. They are 
also numerous in the riverain of the right hank of the former river in the Jahlam district, and a few 
have spread eastwards as far as the Ravi. They are said to he Chauhan Rajputs, and 1,368 in 
Jahlam and 6,674 in Shahpur have shown themselves as Gondal Chauh&n, and appear in both 
columns in consequence. But I do not think these men have any connection with the Gondal whom 
our figures shew as so numerous in Kangra aud Hushyarpur. I have had the figures for these last 
districts oxamiued, and there is no mistake about the name. Who the Gondal of the hills are I do 
not know, as I can find no mention of them ; hut 3,451 of the Kangra Gondal have also returned 
themselves as Pathial. 1 The Gondal of the plains are probably as much Jats as Rajputs, as they 
appear to intermarry with the surrounding Jat tribes. Colonel Davies writes of them : “ Physically 
“ they are a fine race, owing doubtless to the free and active life they lead and the quantities of 
“ animal food they consume ; and if we except their inordinate passion for appropriating the cattle 
“ of their neighbours which in their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must he pro- 
“ nouneed free from vice.” They say that their ancestor came from NausLahra in the south to Pak 
Pattan, and was there converted by Baba Farid ; and if this be so they probably occupied their 
present abodes within the last six centuries. 

The Mekan (No. 11). — The Mekan are a small tribe said to he of Punwitr origin and spring 
from the same ancestor as the Dhiidhi already described. They occupy the Shahpur bdr lying to the 
west of the Gondal territory, and are also found in smaller numbers in Jahlam and Gujrat. They 
are a pastoral aud somewhat turbleut tribe. 

The Tiwana (No. 12). — The Tiwana hold the country at the foot of the Shahpur 
Salt-range and have played a far more prominent part iu the Paujab history than their 
mere numbers .vould render probable. They are said to he Pun war Rajputs, and descended [P< 24 
from the same ; ucestor as the Sial aud Gheba (see Sial supra). They probably entered the 

1 Mr. Anderson anggests that Gondal may be the name of one of the Braliminical gotras. This 
would explain the extraordinarily large numbers returned under this heading ; but I cannot find a 
gotra of that name in auy of the lists to which I have access. This much appears to be certain; 
that there is no Gondal tribe of Rajputs in Kaugra which numbers over 17,0U0 souls. 
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Panjab together with the Sial, and certainly before the close of the 15th century. They 
first settled at Jahangir oil the Indus, but eventually moved to their present abodes in the 
Shdhpur that, where they built their chief town of Mitha Tiwaua, The subsequent history of 
the family is narrated at pages 519 to 531 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs and at pages 40 ff of 
Colonel Davies’ Shahpur Deport. The Tiwana resisted the advancing forces of the Sikhs long 
after the rest of the district had fallen before it. They are now “ a half pastoral, half agrieul- 
“ tural trihe, and a fine hardy race of men who make good sold iers, though their good qualities 
“ are sadly marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a source of never-ending 
“ trouble to themselves and all with whom they are brought in contact.” 

452. The Rajputs of the Western Hills. — I have already described the 
position occupied by Rajputs iu the Salt-range Tract. The dominant tribes, 
such as the Janjua, have retained their pride of lineage and their Rajput title. 
But many of the minor tribes, although probably of Rajput descent, have 
almost ceased to be known as Rajputs, and are not nnfrequently classed as Jat. 
Especially the tribes of the Hazara, iMurree, and Kahuta hills, though almost 
certainly Rajputs, are, like the tribes of the Chibhal and Jammu hills, probably 
of very impure blood. The tribes of the Salt-range Tract are exceedingly 
interesting, partly because so little is known about them. The names of many 
of them end in cU, which almost always denotes that the name is taken from 
their place of origin 1 ; and a little careful local enquiry would probably throw 
much light on their migrations. The great J anjua tribe appears to be Rathor ; 
and from the fact of the old Bhatti rule which lasted for so long in Kashmir, we 
should expect the hill tribes, most of whom come from the banks of the Jahlam, 
to be Bhatti also. But there is perhaps some slight ground for believing that 
many of them may be Punwar (see Dhund inf ra). If these tribes are really 
descendants of the original Jadubansi Rajputs who fled to the Salt-range after 
the death of Krishna, they are probably, among the Aryan inhabitants of the 
Panjab proper, those who have retained their original territory for the longest 
period, unless we except the Rajputs of the Ivangra hills. The grades and 
social divisions of the Hill Rajputs are dwelt upon in the section treating of the 
tribes of the eastern hills. The same sort of classification prevails, though to a 
much less marked extent, among the western hills; but the Janjua are probably 
the only one of the tribes now under consideration who can be ranked as Mian 
150- Sahu or first-class Rajputs. Abstract No. 81 on the next page* shows the 
distribution of these tribes. They are divisible into three groups, roughly 
arranged in order from north and west to south and east. First came the 
tribes of the hills on the right bank of the Jahlam, then the Salt-range tribes, 
then those of the cis-Jahlam sub-montane, and last of all the Tarars who have 
been already discussed as Jats. I had classed as separate castes those persons 
who returned themselves as Dhunds and Kahuts, under Nos. 74 and 103 in 
Table VIII A. But I have brought those figures into this Abstract alongside 
of the Dhunds and Kahuts who returned themselves as Rajputs. 

The figures for these tribes are probably more imperfect than those for 
any other group of the same importance, at any rale so far as the tribes of the 
Salt-range are concerned. In that part of the Panjab it has become the 
fashion to be Qurcshi or Mughal or Awau, rather even than Rajput ; and it is 
certain that very many of these men have returned themselves as such. Till 
the detailed clan tables are published the correct figures will not be ascertain- 
able. 

453. Rajput tribes of the Murree and Hazara Hills.— The Dhund and Satti (Nos. 1, 2).— 

The Dhund, Satti, and Ketwal occupy nearly the whole of the lower bills on the right hank of the 

1 This Is not so, indeed, in the case of the Gakkhars, whose clan names all end in &l> and are 
pure patronymics. 
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Jahlam in tbe Hazara and Rawalpindi districts. Of the three the Dhund are the most northern, 
being found in the Ahbottabad tahstt of Hazara and in tbe nothern tracts of Rawalpindi, 
whiie below them come the Satti. In Hazara I have classed as Dhund 2,776 persons who returned 
themselves as Andwal, which appears to be one of the Dhiind clans. They claim to be descendants 
of Abbas, the paternal nncle of the Prophet - } while another tradition is that their ancestor Takht 
Khan came with Taimur to Dehli where he settled • and that his descendant Zorab Khan went 
to Kahuta in the time of Shah Jahan, and begat tbe ancestors of tbe Jadwal, Dhund, Sarrara 
and Tauaoli tribes. His son Khalura or Kulu Rai was sent to Kashmir and married a Kashmiri 
woman from whom the Dhund are sprung, and a Ketwal woman. From another illegitimate son 
of his the Satti, who are the hitter enemies of tho Dhund, are said to have sprung ; but this the 
Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person than Nauslierwan. These traditions are of 
course absurd. Kulu Rai is a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Brahman. 
Major Wace writes of tbe Dhund and Ivarral : “ Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the 
“Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though they now know more of it, and are more careful 
“to observe it, relics of their Hindu taitb arc still observable in their social habits.” This much 
appears certain, that the Dhund, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others, are all of Hindu origin, 
all originally occupants of the hills on this part of the Jahlam, and all probably more or less con- 
nected. I find among the Punw 7 ar clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct, 
the Dhoonda, Soruteah, Blieeba, Dhund, Jeebra, and Dhoonta ; and it is not impossible that 
these tribes may he Punwar clans. 

The history of these tribes is told at pages 592#" of Sir Lepel Griffin's Tan jib Chiefs. They 
were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1837. Colonel Cracroft considers the Dhiind and Satti 
of Rawalpindi a “ treacherous, feeble, and dangerous population,” and rendered especially, 
dangerous by their close connection with the Ivarral and Dhund of Hazara. He says that the 
Satti are a finer and more vigorous race ami less inconstant and volatile than the Dhund, whose 
traditional enemies they are. Sir Lepel Griffin remarks that the Dhund “ have ever been a law- 
less nntractable race, but their courage is not equal to their disposition to do evil.” On the other 
hand Major Wace describes both the Dlmnd and Karral as “ attached to their homes and fields, 
“ which they cultivate simply and industriously. For tbe rest their character is crafty and 
“ cowardly.” Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and the Dhuud were severely chastised 
in Rawalpindi, but left unpunished in Hazara. Mr. Stcedman says : “ The liillmen of Rawalpindi 
are not of very fine physique. They have a good deal of pride of race, hut are rather squalid in 
appearance. Tbe rank and file are poor, holding but little land and depending chiefly on their 
cattle for a livelihood. They have a great dislike to leaving the hills, especially in the hot weather, 
when they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the cold weather. They 
stand high in tho social scale.” 

The Ketwal (No. 3). — The Ketwal belong to tbe same group of tribes as tbe Dhund and Satti, 
and hold the hills to the south of the Satti country. They claim descent from Alexander the 
Great (!) and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than either the Dhund or Satti ; 
but the tribe was apparently almost exterminated by the Dhund at some time of which the date is 
uncertain, and they are now few and unimportant. 

The Dhanlal (No. 4).- The Dhanial also appear to belong to the group of hill tribes of the 
Salt-range Tract and of probable Rajput blood which we are now discussing. It is from them 
that the Dhani country in the Chakwal tahsiL of Jahlam takes its name ; and there appears still 
to he a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found in the lower western hills 
of the Murree range, being separated from the Satti hy the Ketwal. They claim to he descended 
from Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet. They are a fine martial set of men and furnish many 
recruits for the army, but were always a turbulent set, and most of the serious crime of the 
surrounding country used to be ascribed to them. Most of them have been returned as Jats. 

The Bhakral (No. 5) and Budhal. — These are two more members of the same group of tribes, 
who hold considerable areas in the south-east portion of the Rawalpindi district. The Bhakral are 
also found in some numbers in Jahlam and Gujrat. I had not taken out separate figures for the 
Budhal. Of the Rawalpindi Bhakral 5,099 show themselves as Punwar also, and are included in 
both figures. The Budhal, like the Dhanial, claim descent from Ali. Both these tribes probably 
came from the Jammu territory across the Jahlam. They do not approve of widow'-marriage. 
Who the 3,000 odd Bhakral returned for Bahawalpur may be J do not know ; hut it is improbable 
that they should he of the same tribe as those of the Salt-range Tract. Perhaps there has been 
some confusion of names. 

The Alplal. — Here again I did not take out separate figures. But I find that 8,6S5 of the Mauj 
Rajputs of Rawalpindi (see Abstract Xo. 82, page 250*) arc Alpial of the Fatah Jhang tahsit. 
The Alpial hold the southern corner of the Fatah Jhang taftsil of Rawalpindi. They are admit- 
tedly a Rajput tribe, and their marriage ceremonies still bear traces of their Hindu origin. They 
seem to have wandered through the Khushab and Talagang country before settling in their 
present abodes, and if so, prohahly came up from tbe south. They are “ a bold lawless set of men 
“ of fine physique and much given to violent crime.” 
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The Kharwal.— The Kharwal, for whom I have no separate figures, elaim to be a Janjua clan 
and descendants of Raja Mai, and Mr. Steedman sees no reason to doubt the tradition. They 
oceupy the hills of the eastern half of the Kahuta tahsil in Rawalpindi, and are “ a fine strong 
“race, decidedly superior to the ordinary Rajputs, and socially hold much the same position as 
“ other Janjuas. ” They do not approve of widow-marriage. 

The Kanial (No. 6).— The Kanial belong, according to Mr. Stcedman, to that miscellaneous 
body of meu who call themselves Rajputs, and hold a large portion of the south-eastern eorner of 
the Rawalpindi district ,- and are of much the same class es the Bndhal and Bhakral. They also 
appear to stx*etch along the sub-montane as far east as Giijrat. 

454. The Rajput tribes of the Salt -range. — The Kabut (No. 7) and Mair. — I have 
classed the Kahut as a separate caste under No. 103 of Table VIII A. But they probably belong 
to the group we are now considering, and I therefore show them in Ahstraet No. 81 and discuss 
them here. With them I notice the Mair, for whom I have no separate figures ; and with these 
two are commonly associated the Kasar, who will he described under the head Mughal. These 
three tribes ccenpy the Dhani country in tahsil Chakwfil of Jablam ; the Kahuta holding Kahutani 
or its southern portion, the Mair the centre, and the Kasar the north. All three state that 
they eame from the Jammu hills, joined Babar’s army, and were located by him in their 
present abodes wbieh were then almost uninhahited. They seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree. A graphic description of 
their character hy Sir. Thomson is quoted at length under the head Mughal, to which 1 must refer 
the reader. They most probably belong to the group of Rajput or ywasi-Rajput trihes who hold 
the hills on either hank of the Jahlam, and the Kahuta hills of Rawalpindi now held hy the 
Ketwal and Dhanial, and the town of Kahuta nowin the hands of the Janjua, still hear their 
name. They now helong to the Salt-range and not to the Jahlam hills, hut I have put them in the 
Ahstraet among the trihes with whom they are prohahly eonneeted by origin. They are sometimes 
said to he Awan, as indeed are the Dhund also. Their hards claim for them Mughal origin, and 
it is quite possible that some of them may have returned themselves as either Awan or Mughal. Of 
the 8,76G Kahufc returned from Jahlam, all but 293 have shown Mughal as their elan. Besides the 
Kahut shown under No. 103, Table VII1A., 177 Rajputs have returned their tribe as Kahut. The 
more respeetahle Mair call themselves Minhas, prohahly the same word as the well-known Manhas 
trihe presently to he described ; and it may he that the Mair have heeu returned as Manhas 
Rajputs. 

The Jodra and Gheba.— I have no separate figures for these tribes, the only Gbeba who have 
retnrnccl themselves as such being apparently 105, of whom 89 are iu the Peshawar division. 
They may have returned themselves as Mughal or some caste other than Rajput, or as some 
other Rajput trihe, or as R&jpiit simply without specifying any trihe. The tradition whieli 
makes the Sial, Tiwana, and Gheba descendants of Saiuo, Teuo, and Gheo, the three sons 
of Rai Shankar Punwar, has already been notieed under the head of Sial. An amended 
genealogy is given at page 520 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. The Sial and Tiwana appear to admit 
the relationship, and, as already notieed under the head Dhund, it is not at all impossible that this 
group of Rajput trihes may he of Punwar origin. The Gheha are said to have eorne to the Panjah 
some time alter the Sial and Tiwana, and to have settled in the wild hilly country of Fateh Jhang 
and Pindi Gheh in Rawalpindi. Here they held their own against the Awaus, Gakkhars, and 
neighbouring tribes till Ranjit Singh subdued them. The Jodra are said to have eome > from 
Jamrnn, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence also Colonel Cracroft says that the 
Gheha traditions trace that trihe, and to have held their present tract hefore the Gheba settled 
alongside of them. They now oeeupy the eastern half of the Pindi Gheb, and the Gheba the 
western half of the Fateh Jhang tah sil in Rawalpindi, the two tracts marching with each other. 
1 am informed, though unfortunately I eannot remember who was my authority, that the 
Gheha is really a branch of the original Jodra trihe that quarrelled with the others, and took the 
name of Gheba which till then had been simply a title used in the tribe; and the faet that the 
town of Pindi Gheb was built and is still held hy the Jodra, and not by the Gbeba, ler L some 
support to the statement. The history of the Gheba family is told at pages 53Sjf/ and of the 
Jodra family at pages 535 //of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Punjdb Chiefs. Colonel Cracroft describes 
the Jodra as “fine, spirited fellows who delight iu field sports, have horses and hawks, are often 
“brawlers, and are ever ready to turn out and fight onfc then* grievances, formerly with swords, 
“ and now with the more humble weapons of sticks and stones.” The same writer says that the 
Gheha are “ a fine, hardy raee of men, full of fire and energy, not addicted to crime, though their 
“ readiness to resent insult or injury, real or imagiued, or to join in hand-to-haud fights fo° their 
“ rights in land, and their factions with the Jodra and Alpial, are notorious.” 

The Januja (No. 8).— The head-quarters of the Janjua arc the eastern Salt-range, but they 
are found in small numbers throughout the Multan and Derajat divisions, and in Hushyarpnr 
General Cunningham thinks that they are Aryan, and a branch of the Anuwan, Awan, or sons of 
Anu, and connects Janj the first syllable of their name, and Chaeh a tract in Rawalpindi, with the 
old kings of the Hund on the Indus who are said hy Masaudi to have borne the name of Chach 
or Jaj. Sir Lepel Griffin is inclined to think that they are a branch of the Yadubansi 
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Rajputs, now chiefly represented by the Hiatti, who held Kashmir till the Mnliominedan 
conquest of the Punjab, aiul whose history has been briefly sketched under the head lihatli j 
and Abu Fazl also makes them a branch of the Yadti stoek. They themselves say they are 
descendants of Raja Mai Rathor, who migrated about 9S0 A. D. either from J idhpur or from 
Kanauj to the Jahlam and huilt Malot; and the Janjua genealogies show a striking unifor- 
mity in only giving from IS to 23 generations since Raja Mai. One of his sons is said to have 
been called Jud, the old name of the Salt-range ; and Mr. Brandrcth states that only the descend- 
ants of his brother Wfr are now known as Janjua. If this lie so, and if the identification by 
General Cunuingliam of Buhar’s Jud with the A wan he accepted, the connection of the two tribes 
by traditional de cent from a common ancestor follows. The Janjua once held almost the whole 
of the b'alt-range Tract, but were gradually dispossessed hy the Gakkhars in the north and by the 
Awans (if they he a separate people) in the west ; and they now hold only the central and eastern 
parts of the range as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at the lime of Babar’s 
invasion. They still occupy a social position in the tract which is second only to that of the 
Gakkhars, and are always addressed as Raja, They do not permit widow marriage. The 
history of the tribe is told fully at paragraphs 50 ff of Brandrctli’s Jahlam Report, and that of 
if s leading family at pages 002 fj of the Punjab Chiefs. The tribe is very fully described by 
Mr. Thomson in his Jahlam Report. He too makes them Rathor Rajputs from Jodhpur, and says 
(hey are the only undoubtedly and admittedly Rajput tribe in Jahlam. He describes them a- 
physically well-looking, with tine hands and feet; much given to military service, especially in 
tlm cavalry ; poor agriculturists, bnd men of business, and with great pride of race. 

455. Rajput tribes of the Jammu border. — The Manhas (No. 9). — The Manhas or Jamwal 
claim Solar origin by direct descent from Ram Chandra. They say that their ance-tur came from 
Ajudhia aud conquered J ummu, and founded the city of that name. Some say that before this 
conquest they first settled in Sialkot; others, that they went first to Kashmir, then to Sialkot, and 
then to Jammu. All seem agreed that they moved into Jammu from the plains. The name 
Jamwal appear; to have been the old name of the whole tribe, but to be now confined to the royal 
branch who do not engage in agriculture, and look down upon their cultivating brethren who are 
commonly styled Manhas. The Manhas intermarry with the Salahria and other sccond-ekus 
Rajputs of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest sou Raja and the younger ones Mian, and . 

use the salutation Jai ! They arc for the most pare Hindus, at len-t in the eis- Jahlam tract. LI- ^48 
They pour water on a goat’s head at mukldwa, and consider that his shaking his head in consequence 
is pleasing to their ancestors. The Manilas are fouud in large numbers throughout the country 
below the Jammu border, in Rawalpindi, Jahlam, Sialkot, and Gurda-pnr, but especially in the 
two fiiA-t. In Sialkot 7G5 Manila-, have returned themselves also as Bhatti, 711 as Salahria, and 
775 as ltaghbansi ; while in Gurdaspur 2,0S0 arc also shown a- Raghhami So of the Jat Manhas 
of Gujranwala, 1,325 are Virk who have shown themselves a Manilas also. The Manhas are 
real husbandmen, and therefore occupy a very inferior position in the local scale of Rajput 
precedence. 

The Chibh (No 10). — The Chihli claim to he descended from the Katoch Rajputs of Kangra, 
at least on the female side. 2 If *o, their po-ition must once have been much higher than it noiv 
is ; but the story is probably untrue. I have suggested under the head Dluind that the Chibh may 
perhap- be Punwar. Their ancestor Chib Chand is said to have left Kangra some 1,100 years ago, 
and have settled at Bhimbar in the Jammu hills. The fir t Chibh to become a Musalman w T as one 
Sur Sadi of the time of Aurargzeb. He died a violent death aud is still venerated as a martyr, 
and the Mahomedau Chibh offer the sealploeks of their male children at his tomb, till wbieh 
ceremony the child is uot considered a true Chibh, nor is the mother allowed to cat meat. Within 
the Panjab the Chibh are found almost entirely in the northern portiou of Gujrat under the 
Jammu hills. The hills above this territory are their proper home, and are attached to the State 
of Kashmir. The tribe has also given its name to the Chiblial, or hill country of Kashmir on the 
left hank of the Jahlam along the Hazara border, though I believe that they do not now occupy 
those hills. The Chibh is a tribe of good position ; they, like the Janjua, enjoy the title of 
Raja ; Saiyads aud Gakkhars do not hesitate to marry their daughters ; and till the Sikh rule 
they did not cultivate themselves. Now-a-days, however, they follow the plough. The 
history of tlio Chihli chiefs is related at page 583 of the Punjab Chiefs. The Chibh are ideulificd 
by some with the Siboi of the ancients. 

. The Thakar (No. 11). — The Thakar Rajputs shown in the Abstract are almost all Salahrin 
Rajputs of Sialkot, where 5,279 men returned them elves a . Rajput Salaria Thakar. They art 
shown again under the head Salahria. S> 921 of the Nabha Thakar are Cliuukan. The signifi- 
cance of the expression Thakar is discussed under the head of Rajputs of the Ea-tern Hills ; but 



1 Mr. Braudreth says that Major Tod comes to the same conclusion ; but 1 have been unable to 
find the passage, 

2 They have however a wonderful story about a son of one ol‘ the kings of Persia marrying the 
daughter of a Raja in tin Oilcan, and having hy her de ccnclants, ore of whom Nuhar Chand ^?) be- 
came king of Kangra. His son Chibb Chaud became ruler of Bhimbar; hence the Chibh. 
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Tliakur is also sometimes u-od hy tlic high Rajputs of the hills as a title of dignity, and the two 
words arc often confu-ed. 

The Salahria (No. 12). — The Salaliria arc Sombansi Rajputs who trace their descent irom one 
Raja Saigalof fabulous antiquity, and from bis dc-cendant Chandra Gupta. They say that their 
eponymous ancestor came from the Deccan in the time of Sultan Alaindah as commander of a 
force sent to suppress the insurrection of Shuja the Khokhar, and settled at Suilkot ; and that 
his descendants turned Musalman in the time of Bahlol Lodi. They are for the uio>t part 
.Mahomedan, hut still employ Brahmans, and d) not marry within the trihe. They mark the lore* 
heads of the bride and bridegroom until goat-.’ blood at their wedding-. Their head-quarters arc in 
the ca-teru portion of 5*ialkot, but they arc also found in Gurdaspur and Lahore. The Thakar 
returned from Sialkot under No. 11 of the Abstract arc for the most part Salahria, and have been 
included in the figures for both tribes; while 7U of the Sialkot Salaliria show themselves as 
Manilas aud 317 as Bliatti. In all these ca-es the men are shown under both headings. In Gnrdas- 
pur 3,712 of the Salahria are shuwu also as Edgar or Bliagar, aud have been included under both 
Salahria aud Ragri. 

The Katil (No 13). — The Ivatil arc a Rajput clan in Gurdaspur, regarding whom 1 have no 
information save that they intermarry with the Sahihna. 

The Raghbansi (No l^). — The Raghbansi Rajputs arc perhaps most numerous in the eastern 
part of the Xorth-\Vc>tcrn Provinces. In the Pan jab they are chiefly found in the Hill States 
and the sub-montane of Gurdaspnr and Sialkot, though there are a few in the Jamna districts also. 
But the name would appear to imply little more than traditional origin. Thus of the Gurdaspur 
Raghbansi 2,0S0, and 775 of tho e of Sialkot, have returned themselves as Manilas also, and arc 
shewn under both headings. 

456. The Rajputs of the Eastern Hills.— The last, and in many respects 
the most interesting group of Rajput tribes that I have to discuss, are those of 
the Kangra and Simla Hills and the sub-montane tract at their foot between 
the Beas and the Jamna. Not ordv are the Hill Rajputs probably those 
among all the peoples of the Panjab who have occupied from the most remote 
date their present abodes, but they have also retained their independence long- 
est. Often invaded, often defeated, the Rajas of Kangra Hills never really 
became subjects of the Musalman ; and it was reserved to Ranjit Singh to 
annex to his dominions the most ancient principalities in Northern India. 
Thus the Kangra Hills are that portion of the Panjab which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion which the numher of real or nominal 
Hindus bears to the total population, but still more because there lias never 
been any Musalman domination, which should either loosen the bonds of caste 
by introducing among the converted people the absolute freedom of Islam in 
its purity, or tighten them by throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of 
their Rajput rulers, more wholly into the hands of their priests. It is here 
then that we may expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same state as 
that in which the first Musalman invaders found it when they entered the 
Panjab. It is certainly here that the Brahman and Kshatriya occupy 
positions most nearly resembling those assigned them by Mann. 

The constitution of Rajput society in these hills will best be explained 
by the following extract from Mr. Barnes* Kangra Report, and by the 
further extracts which I shall make under the head Thakar and Rathi. The 
extracts are long; but the matter is so important as bearing upon the 
whole question of caste, that I do not hesitate to give them. Mr. Barnes 
writes : — 

“ Any member of a royal house, whether belonging to the Dogar circle of municipalities across 
“the Ravi, or to the Jalauilhar circle on this side of the river, i» es. cut; ally Rajput. Tho e aLo 
“ with whom they eonde-cend to marry are included under this honourable category. The name 
is a-sumed by many other races in the hills; hut by the general feeling of the country the 
appellation of Rajput is the legitimate right of those only to whom 1 have here restricted 
“it. 

“ The descendants of all there nchle houses are distinguished by the hou >rary title of ‘ Allans.’ 
“When accosted by their inferiors they receive the peculiar salutation of 4 Jai Dya,’ offered to no 
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“other caste. 1 Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged ; and as there are endless 
“ gradations even among the Mfaus, the inferior first repeats the salutation and the courtesy is 
“ usually returned. In former days great importance was attached to the Jai Dya : uuautbo- 
“ rized assumption of the privilege was punished as a misdemeanour hy heavy fine and imprison- 
“ ment. The R&ja could extend the honour to high-born Rajputs not strictly belonging to a Royal 
“ elan, such, for instance, as the Sonkla or the Manhds. Any deviation from the austere rules 
“of the caste was sufficient to deprive the offender of this salutation, and the loss was 
“tautamouut to excommunication. The Rajputs delight to recount stories of the value of 
“this honour, and the vicissitudes endured to prevent its abuse. The Raja Dhiau Singb, the 
“ Sikh Minister, himself a Jamwal Mian, desired to extort the Jai Dya from Raja Blur Singh, 

“ the fallen chief of Nurpur. He held in his possession the grant of a jagfr valued at Rs. 25,000, 

“ duly signed and sealed by Ranjft Singh, and delayed presenting the deed until the Nurpur 
“ chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Blur Singh was a Raja by a long line 
“ of ancestors, aud Dhi&u Singh was a Raja only by favour of Ranjft Sin<?h. The hereditary 
“chief refused to compromi>o his honour, and preferred beggary to affluence rather than 
“ accord the Jai Dya to one who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior. The derivation 
“ of the phrase is supposed to be Jai, victory, and Deb, king ; being synonymous, when used 249 J 
“ together, to the national expression of Vive le Roi , or ‘ the king for ever/ 

“ A Mian, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
“ maxims first, be must never drive the plough ; secondly, he must never give bis daughter in 
“ marriage to an inferior, nor marry himself much below his rank ; thirdly , he must never accept money 
“ in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter; and lastly, his female household must observe strict 
“ seclusion. The prejudice against the plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all ; that step can 
“ never be recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged salutation ; he is reduced to the second 
“ grade of Rajputs ; uo Mfau will marry bis daughter, aud he must go a step lower in the social scale 
“ to get a wife for himself. In every occupation of life be is made to feel bis degraded position. In 
“ meetings of the tribe and at marriages the Rajputs undefiled hy the plough will refuse to sit at 
“ meals with the Hal Bdh, or plough driver, as he is contemptuously styled ; and many, to avoid the 
“ indignity of exclusion, never appear at public assemblies. This prejudice against agriculture is as 
“ old as the Hindu religion ; and I have heard various reasons given in explanation of it. Some 
“ say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the bosom of mother-earth with an iron plough-share ; others de- 
“ dare that the offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. The probable reason is that the 
“ legitimate weapon of the Ksliatria, or military class, is the sword ; the plough is the insignia of a 
“ lower walk in life, and the exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a renuncia- 
“ tion of the privileges of caste. 

“ The giving one’s daughter to an inferior in caste is scarcely a more pardonable offence than 
“ agriculture. Bveu Ranjft Singh, iu the height of his prosperity and power, felt the force of 
“ this prejudice. The Raja of Kangra deserted his hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
“ sisters to Dkian Singh, himself a Mian of the Jammu stock, but not the equal of the Katoeh 
“ prince. The Rajputs of Katgarh, iu the Niirpur parganah, voluntarily set fire to their houses 
“ and immolated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjft Singh’s alliance ; and when 
“ Mfau Padma, a renegade Pathania, married his daughter to the Sikh monarch, his brethren, un- 
“ deterred hy the menaces of Ranjft Singh, deprived him aud his immediate connexions of the Jai 
“ Dya, and to this day refuse to associate with his descendants. The seclusion of their women 
“ is also maintained with severe strictness. The dwellings of Rajputs can always be recognised by 
“ one familiar with the couutry. The bouses are placed iu isolated positions, either on the crest of 
“ a bill whieh commands approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously preserved 
“ to form au impenetrable screen. When natural defences do uot exist, an artificial growth is promot- 
ed to afford the necessary privacy. In front of tbeir dwellings, removed about fifty paces from 
•* the bouse, stands the ‘ maudi ’ or vestibule, beyoud whose precincts no one unconnected with the 
“ household can veuture to intrude. A privileged stranger who has business with the master of the 
“ honse may by favour occupy the vestihule. But even this concession is jealously guarded, and 
“ only those of decent caste and respectable character are allowed to come even as far as the 
“ ‘ maudi.’ A remarkable instance of the extremes to which this seclusion is carried occurred under 
“ my own experience. A Katoch’s house in the Maudi territory accidentally caught fire in broad 
“ day. There w«as no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women, and rather than brave 
“ the public gaze they kept their apartments aud were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who 
“ wish to visit their pareuts must travel in covered palanquins, and those too poor to afford a eon- 
“ veyance travel by night, taking unfrequented roads through thickets and ravines. 

“ It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajput clings to these deep-rooted 
“ prejudices. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes attest the vicissitudes they have undergone to 
“ maintain their fancied purity. Iu the qnantity of wasteland whieh abounds in the hill>, a 
“ ready livelihood is offered to those who will cultivate the soil for their daily bread; but this 
“ alternative involves a forfeiture of tbeir dearest rights, and they would rather follow any pre- 

1 Hence the word Jaikari commonly used to denote first-class Rajputs in the hills. 
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carious pursuit than submit to the disgrace. Some lounge away their time on the tops of the 
' mountains spreading nets for the eapture of hawks; many a day they watch in yain snWstiVon 
■ hemes and on game accidentally entangled in, their net*; at last when fortune^int, 

JorThrnn™seT/^^ tC ml he fMr f™ 1 " 3 ’ M «». tame and instmrt the^M 

-f f .f 0th l rs 7' ! sta - v st ll ™ ie - a »'l their time in sporting either 
with a hawk or, if they can afford it, with a gun i one Raipdt heats the hushes f J the 

“ Of ( he C d,T-f ’"T* T dy ,0 he s P r r f l a£ter a -. v 9“"? «”>**« to the view At the do=e 
„ ? f the . ; v ’ f the . T have been successful, they exchange the game for a little meal, and thus pro- 
long existence over another span. The marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs 
„ returning from the fields, and fa the same manner barter their flesh fer other necessariTs of [if? 
„ However the prospect of starvation has already driven many to take the plough, and the number 
ft S ! ceders ^ ai1 ^ lDCr t eaSe3, ,°^ ir administration, though just and liberal, has a levelling ten- 
I, . denc / i seT 7™ ' s no te procured ; and to many the stern alternative has arrived of tak- 

“ 6 and pecun “S comparative comfort, or enduring the pangs of hunger and death 

“ the Si* 7J e Tl C ' s . remains / he / a ; aI step will he postponed, but it is easy to foresee that 
the struggle cannot he long protracted ; necessity is a hard task-master, and sooner or later the 
pressmre of want will eventually overcome the scruples of the most bigoted 
tc hv marriarro clans m ^ocial importance are those races with whom they are connected 

by marriage. The honour of the alliance draws them also within the exclusive circle It is not 
« Wm Swirn h-mV 1D fl WhlCh ^es theRajpdts from the clans immediately below him and 
„ . ® ^ 1U Hie hills by the appellation of Ratln ; the Dlian would restrict the term (Rajput) 
to those of roya descent ; the Ratlii naturally seeks a broader definition, so as to include^ his^own 
c{ P- -.°ns AHoge her, I am inclined to think that the iimit I have fixed will he admitted to 
“ here of ^ arC Ornately entitled to rank as Rajpdts who are themselves the mem- 

c< tiT L? * • 1 I * or are connected in mamage with them. Among these (second-class) tribes 

aDd Sonlda two former are indeed 

t< ?J a ^ h . 3 the Jam “ uwal cIan > to " tnch they are considered but little inferior. They occasional- 
“ % p ' V' + the , salut ? tl0n of Jai J?ya, and very few of them engage in agriculture. Another class 
“ distinction in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or 

„ Hanas whose title and .tenure generally preceded even the Rajas themselves. These petty chiefs 
“ I have ?u g memt e ed ef: and l h , cir foldings absorbed in the larger principalities which 
In Jl-i! e ff am + e 0f retained, and their aRiance is eagerly desired by 

„ for thelr^il-ni - ^ibes affect most of the customs of R£jputs. They select secluded spots 

“ £ rnarH^r 7°“!“’ are ver - y h ar ticnlar with whom they marry or betroth 

- t0 8 ^ 1Culture - In tM * particular consists their chief dis- 

On this Mr. Lyall notes that there are now-a-days not many even of 
the better Rajput families who do not themselves do every kind of field work 
other than ploughing. He also points out that the Inputs of the second 
grade might more properly be called Thakars of the first grade. For the ab- 
sence of any definite line of demarcation between Riijput and Thakar, see the 
extracts quoted under the head Thakar (section 459). Finally I may state 
that throughoiit the Hill States, the Rajputs of proximate descent from ruling 
chiefs entered themselves in the present Census as Kshatriyas, to distinguish 
themselves from mere Rajputs. I have taken two figures together. The R*j- 
puts of the sub-montane of Hnshyarpnr, Jalandhar, and Ambala differ little if 
at all from those of the Eastern Plains who have already been described. The 
following Kangra proverbs illustrate Mr. Barnes' description of the Hill Raj- 
s £ ls h & d t° deal with a Rajput ; sometimes you get double value, 

„ . so “ e t lm es nothing at aU : " and “ A Rajput's wedding is like a fire of 

maize stalks ; great rolling of drums, and very little to eat." 

Abstract No. 82 on the next page* gives the figures for the several tribes 
T-g. y grouped by locality, those of the higher hills coming first, then those 
o Ub yarpur, and then those of Jalandhar and Ambala. Many of these are 
mere local clans named after their principal seats. It is probable that all these 
royal families sprang from a common stock, but all traces of what that stock 
was seem to be lost m obscurity. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports give 
Httle or no information regarding these tribes or clans ; while Mr. Coldstream's 
report, from which 1 had hoped for much informatics, is wholly silent on the 
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Abstract No. 82, showing the Rajput 
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tribes of the Eastern Hills 
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subject. The figures for tribal divisions of the Rajputs of the Hill States 
appear to be exceedingly imperfect. Indeed the divisions themselves do not 
seem to be very clearly marked. Mr. Barnes writes : — 

<( Each class comprises numerous sub-divisions. As the family increased, individuals left the rp 
“ court to settle op some estate in the country, and their descendants, though still retaining the 
(< generic appellation of the race, are further distinguished by the name of the estate with which 
they are more immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation of 
j the ancestor furnishes a surname for his posterity. Thus among the Paflianias or Niirpur Miaus 
{ | ^npre are twenty-two recognised sub-divisions ; the Golerias are distributed into thirteen distinct 
^ tribes ; the liatoch clan has four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate de- 
t * nominations. A Rajput interrogated by one who he thinks will understand these refined distinc- 
tt &i ye the pame, not of his clan but of his patronymic. To a stranger he gives no 

detail, but ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or Rajput/* 

7 ' . Ra,pu ! tril:es °{ the Eastern Hills.— The Katoch, Golerla, and Dharwal (Nos. 1, 2, 

2)-~The Katoch is the family of the Kangra dynasty, a dynasty which dates from certainly some 
centuries before Christ, whose tree shows an unbroken line of four hundred and seventy kings, and 
whose kingdom once included the whole of the Hoshyarpur and Jalandhar districts. The ancient 
name of the kingdom is said to have been Katoch. Sir Lepel Griffin writes thus of the Katoch of 
Kangra, and the neighbouring Hill Rajas : — 

{ -Antecedent to what are called historic times, conjecture must take the place of truth ; but 
” it is not difficult to imagine that those long genealogies, by the side of which the noblest names 
** ,J^ uro P e sp cmbut as of yesterday, contain some semblance of the truth. These quiet mountain 
valleys, guarded by difficult passes, by ice and by snow, lay altogether out of the path of the 
" which, one after another, in quick succession, poured down upon the plains of 

( Hindustan from the nortli-west. Here a peaceful race, with no ambition urging them to try 
J Jp eir strength against their neighbours, and with little wealth to tempt invasion, may have quietly 
! Vr * or thousand9 years, and tlieir royal dynasties may Lave been already ancient when 
tt ^ ose9was leading the Israelites out of Egypt, and the Greeks were steering their swift ships to 

Their pride is expressed in the following proverb t! In the house of the Katoch the work- 
man gets coarse flour, and the flatterer fine rice.” The Katech claim to form a third section of 
the great Rajput stock, Surajbansi and Chandrahansi being the other two. They say they are de- 
scended from an ancestor called Bhiimi who was formed from the sweat on Bhagwati's forehead; 
apd as bhnmia means earth, it may be that their division completes the triplet of the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Eartli-horn races. 

The Golcria are the ruling family of Goler, and a branch of the Katoch stock ; the Dharwal 
1 cannot identify. Some of the Kangra Rather have returned their clan as Dharwal. 

The Chandel and Pathial (Nos. 4, 5). — The Chandel are one of the 36 royal races, and are 
fully described in Elliott’s Races of the N.-JF. Provinces. It is not impossible that they are 
the same stock as the Chandal, outcastes where suhjeots, Rajputs where dominant. They are returned 
chiefly prom the Native State of Bilaspnr. It would be interesting to know how this lowest of all 
the Rajput races finds a place among the Simla States, and whether the ruling family of Bilaspur 
is Chandel. The Pathial appears to he among the most distinguished of the second class Rajputs, 
nc< : or< ^ D £ t° Mr. Ly all, more properly he classed as first-class Thakars. In Kangra 
3,451 persons have entered themselves as Gondal Pathial, and are shown under both headings. 

The Patbanla (No. 6). — This is the tribe to which the ruling family of Nurpur in Kangra 
belonged, and is said to takepts name from Patbankot in Gurdaspur, <f the first possession which 
“the family occupied on tlieir emigration to this neighbourhood from Hindustan ; ” though in this 
case it would seem more probable that they gave their name to the town. I have, however, receiv- 
ed a tradition, though not from good authority, that the Pathania Rajputs only occupied Pat ban - 
kot somefive or six centuries ago. They are chiefly found in the Hushyarpur and Kangra dis- 
tncts. They are said to he of the same stock as the Katoch. 

i — , ^ ie J as ^al are the ancient ruling family of the Jaswan dun in the low 

hills of HusLyarpur. They are nearly allied with the Katoch house of Kangra. 

Th0 Dudwal (No. 8). — The Dudwal are the ancient ruling family of Dutarpur, and are said 
to take their name from Dada in Kangra on the Hushyarpur border. The Ranas of the Bit 
Manaswal or tableland of the Hushyarpur Siwaliks were Dudwal Rajputs, and the clan still holds 
the tract. They are chiefly found in Hushyarpur. 

Kilchi and Khoja (Nos. 9, 10, 11), — The Kilchi is said to he a clan of the Mauj 
Rajputs, which see further on ; hut the Hushyarpur Kilchi have returned their second sub- rp 
1 BLatt h 240 ; Chauhan, 255; Ghorewalm, 134; Laddu, 905; Manj, 127 ; Naru, 

1?' tji i Of the Khoja 2,278 have shown themselves as Janjua and l,iS9 as Nam. 

Gt the Laddn 905 have shown themselves as Kilchi also. All these are confined almost entirely 
to Hushyarpur, and are probably local clans. 
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The Nam (No. 12). — The Xarn are with the exception perbap3 of the Manj, the most widely 
spread of the Hill Rajputs; hut their head-quarters are the districts of Jalandhar and Hushyar- 
pur. The Xarn would appear to differ in their accounts of their own origin. Those of Hushyar- 
pur, many or most of whom are still Hindu, and those of the adjoining northern portions of 
Jalandhar say that they are Chandrahansi and came from the hills j while those of the east of 
Jalandhar about Philanr, who are all Musalmans, say their ancestor was a ltaghbansi Rajput who 
came from Ajudhia, entered the service of Shahab-ul-din Ghori, and eventually settled near 
Philanr. A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Raja of Jaipur or Jodhpur, who was 
converted in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, and settled at Bajwara in Hushyarpur. The Xaru 
held the Hariana tract on the Jalandhar and Hushyarpur border till the Sikhs dispossessed them. 
The original settlement of the Jalandhar Xaru was Mau. a name which, as Mr. Barkley points 
out, suggests an origin from eastern Hindustan or Central India. Of the Hushyarpur Xarn 
1,279 have also shown themselves a« Kilchi, 556 as Manilas, and 903 as Gondal. 

The Ghorewaha (No. 13). — The head-quarters of the Ghorewaha are the Jalandhar district, 
of which they occupy the eastern corner, and are found in small nnmhers in all the 
adjoining districts. To the west of them are the Manj, and to the north of them the Xaru. 
They are almost all Mnsalman. They are Kachwaha Rajputs, descendants of Kash, the second son 
of Rama. They sav that Raja Man, sixth in descent from lvash, had two sons Kachwaha and 
Hawaha, and that they are of the lineage of Hawalia. The two brothers met Shahab-ul-din Ghari (!) 
with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a territory as they could ride round in 
a day ; hence their name. The division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, 
so that their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. The Rahon Ghorewaha, 
who are still Hindus, would seem to have immigrated more lately than the rest of the tribe, as 
they trace their origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still live in Kota and Bundi in 
Rajputana. Mr. Barkley is disposed to put the Ghorewaha conquest of their present territory at 
some five centuries ago. In the time of Akbar their possessions would seem to have been more 
extensive than they are now. 

The Manj (No. 14) 1 . — The Manj are the most widely distributed of all the suh-montane 
Rajputs, if our figures are to be accepted as correct. They bold the sonth-western portion of the 
Jalandhar and the north-western portion of the Ludhiana district, and are to he found in all the 
adjoining districts and States. There are also some 9,000 of them shown in the Pindi district. 
These last are the Alpial of that district who have returned themselves a9 Manj Alpial ; hut 
whether they are of the same stock as the Manj of Ludhiana and Jalandhar, I cannot say. The 
Manj say that they are Blmtti Rajputs, and descended from Raja Salvahan, father of Raja 
Rasalu of Sfalkot. Some 600 years ago Shekh Chachu and Shekh Kilchi, two Manj Rajputs, are 
said to have settled at Hatur in the south-west of Ludhiana, whence their descendants spread into 
the neighbouring country ; and the Jalandhar traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the 
time of Ala-ul-din KhiljL As however they state that Shekh Chachu was converted hy Maklidum 
Shah Jahania of Uchh, who died in 1383 A.D., it wonld appear that if the tradition has any 
foundation, Ala-ul-din Saivad must be meant. After the dissolution of the Dehli Empire the 
Manj Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory south of the. Satlnj. till 
dispossessed of it hy the Ahluwalia Sikhs and Ranji't Singh ; and even earlier than this the Manj 
Xawahs of Kot Isa Khan had attained considerable importance under the Emperors. Xorth of 
the Satlnj the Manj never succeeded in establishing a principality ; but they held a large tract 
of country in the south-west of the Jalandhar district about Taiwan, Xakodar, and Malsian, and 
held much of it in jagir under the Mughals, hut were dispossessed by Tara Singh Gheba and the 
Sindhanwala Sikhs. The Manj are now all Mnsalman, though many were still Hindu after the 
time of Shekh ChSchu. Their genealogists live in Patiala, as do those of the Bliattiof Jalandhar. 
In the Ayin-i- AJclari the Manj are mongly shown as Main, a title which is said to belong 
properly to the Ohorewaha of Ludhiana. 

The Taon (No. 15). — The Taoni are also Bhatti and descendants of Raja Salvahan, whose 
grandson Ral Tan is their eponymons ancestor One of his descendants, Rai Amha, Is said to. have 
built Ambala. They occupy the low hills and suh-montane in the north of Ambala district 
including the Kalsia State, and some of the adjoining Patiala territory. They are said to have 
occupied their present abode for 1,800 years. 

CASTES ALLIED TO THE RAJPUTS. 

458. The Thakar, Rathi, and Rawat (Caste Nos. 60, 39, and 82). — The 

-9. figures for these castes are given in Abstract Xo. 71 on page 219. * The Rawat 
has already been described in section d45. The Thakar (or, as I believe it 
more properly should be, Thakkar) and Rathi, are the lower classes of Hill 

1 For the greater part of the description of the Rajputs of the Jalandhar district, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Barkley, who has given me access to a most valuable collection of 
MS. notes made when he was Deputy Commissioner of that district. 

SI 
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Rajputs who, though they are admittedly Rajputs and give their daughters to 
Rajputs, who are styled by that title, do not reach the standard defined in 
section 156 which would entitle them to be called Rajput, but are on the 
other hand above the Rawat. The line between Rajput and Thakar is 
defined, so far as it is capable of definition, in the following section. The line 
between Thakar and Rathi may be roughly said to consist in the fact that 
Rat his do and Thakars do not ordinarily practise widow-marriage; though the 
term Rathi is commonly applied by Rajputs of the ruling houses to all below 
them. Again the line between Rathi and Kanet is exceedingly difficult to 
draw : in fact in Chamba Rathi and Kanet are considered identical and are said 
to eat and marry together, and it is said that Rathi is in Chamba and Jammu 
only another name for the same people who are called Kanet in Ivulu and 
Ivangra. Thus no Kanets but numerous Rathis are returned from Chamba. 

On the other hand, no other of the Hill States returns either Thakars or 
Ratliis, having probably included the former with Rajputs and the latter with 
Kanets. Even Mr. Lyall says : “ Our Kslngra term Rathi is a rough word to 
apply to any but the lowest class and speaking of Kulu, he says : “ The 
“ children of a Brahman or Rajput by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and 
“ Rajputs, the term Rathi being often added as a qualification by any one who 
“ himself pretends to unmixed blood.” 

459. Mr. Barnes writes thus of the distinction between Thakar and 
Rathi : — 

f< The Ratliis are essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the Nurpur and 
“ Nadaon parganahs. The Rathis and the Ghiratlis constitute the two great cultivating tribes in 
f ‘ these hills ; and it is a remarkable fact that in all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil 
“ is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghiraths abouud ; while in the poorer uplands, where the 
“ crops are scanty aud the soil demands severe labour to compensate the hu-handmen, the Rathi* 

“ predominate. It is a rare to find a Rathi in the valleys as to meet a Ghirath in the more 
“ secluded hills. Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the different habits and 
f‘ associations created hv the different localities have impressed upou each caste a peculiar 
“ physiognomy and character. The Rathis generally area robust aud handsome race; their 
“ features are regular and well-defined ; the colour usually fair; and their limbs athletic, as if 
“ exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. On the other 
“ baud, the Ghirath is dark and coarse featured ; his body is stunted aud sickly ; goitre is fearfully 
“ prevalent among his race ; and the reflection occurs to the mind that, however teeming and 
“ prolific the soil, however favourable to vegetable life, the air and climate are not equally adapted 
“ to the development of the human frame. 

“ The Rathis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take little or no part iu [P. 
“ the lahours of the field. In origin they belong neither to the Kshatriya nor to the Siidra class. 

“ hut are apparently au amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constantly increased by 
“ defections from tiie Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The offspring of a Rajput father 
“ by a Sudra mother would he styled a Rathi, and accepted as such by the brotherhood. The sects 
“ of the Rathis are innumerable ; no one could reuder a true and faithful catalogue of them. 

“ They are as numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed their distinguishing uames 
“ are generally derived. A Rathi is cognizant oulv of the sects which immediately surround him. 

“ They form a society quite sufficient for his few wants, and he has little idea of the extent and 
“ ramifications of his tribe. The higher sects of the Rathis are generally styled Thakars. They 
“ are affronted at being called Rathis, although they do not affect to he Rajputs. The best 
“ families among the Thakars give their daughters iu marriage to the lea»t eligible of the Rajputs, 

“ and thus an affinity is established hetweeu these two great tribes. The Rathis generally assume 
“ the thread of ea-tc. They avoid wine, and are extremely temperate and- frugal iu their habits. 

" Tney take money for their daughters, or exchange them, — a practice reprobated by the Sliastras 
“ and not countenanced by the highest castes. On the death of an elder brother the widow lives 
“ with the next brother, or, if she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value from 
“ the husband she selects. Altogether, the Rathis are the best hill subjects we possess • — their 
“ manners are simple, quiet, and unaffected ; they are devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted with 
“ the use of arms ; honest, manly, industrious and loyal.” 

Here he makes Thakars first class Rathis. Mr. Lyall on the other haml 
seems inclined to class Thakars as second or third class Rajputs. Speaking- of 
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the caste tahles which he appends to his reports, in which he classes the Hindu 
population under the heads of first grade Brahman ; second grade Brahman ; 
first grade Rajput ; second grade Rajput ; Khatris, Mahajans, Kirars, &e . ; 
first grade Sudras, Thakars, Rathis, Sic. ; second grade Sudras ; he wi’ites : — 

“ The Rajput clans of the second grade might more properly be called first grade Thakars : 
“among the most distinguished and numerons of them are the Habrols, the Pathial9, the Dhatwals, 
“ the Indaurias, the Xangles, the Gumharis, the Ranes, the Banials, the Ranats, the Mailes. 
“ They mairv their daughters to the Mfans, and take daughters in marriage from the Rathis. In 
“ the statements most of the Thakars have been entered as second class Rajputs, and a few as 
“ first class Sudras. Most of the Thakars entered in this last class might more properly have been 
“ classed as Rathia. The Xurpur Thakars are all no better than Rathis. A Thakar, if asked in 
“ what way he is better than a Rathi, will say that his own manners and social customs, 
“ particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying brother’s widow-, &c , are more like 
“those of the Mian cla^s than those of the Rathis are. The best line of distinction however 
“ is the marriage connection j the Mi'an will marry a Thakar’s daughter, but not a Ratlii’s. 
“ The Rathi’s daughter marries a Thakar, and her daughter can then marry a Mian. No 
“ one calls himself a Rathi, or likes hi be addressed as one. The term is understood to convey 
“some degree of slight or insult ; the distinction between Thakar and Rathi is however very loose. 
“ A rich man of a Rathi family, like Shih Dial Cbaudhri of Chetru, marries his daughter to an 
“ impoverished Raja, and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes Thakar Rajput. So 
“ again a Raja out riding falls in love with a Pathial girl herding cattle, and marries her 
“ whereupon the whole clan begins to give its daughters to Ilians. The w-hole thing reminds one 
“of the struggles of families to rise in society in England, except that the numhers interested 
“ in the struggle arc greater here, as a man cannot separate himself entirely from his clan, and 
“ must take it up w-ith him or stay where he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game 
“are here stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower,” 

101. And the quotation from the same report given on page 221* maybe referred to. 
The Rathi does not seem to be a favourite in Kangra. Here are two proverbs 
about him : i( The Rathi in the stocks, the barley in the mill and “ A 

“ Rathi, a goat, a devotee, and a widow woman ; all need to be kept weak, for 
“ if strong they will do mischief.” 

Of the Thakars of Kangra 2,273 have shown their tribe as Phul, and 
4*, 3 04 as Jarantia. In Gurdaspnr 1,007 are shown as Panglana and 294 as 
Balotra. Some 6,000 altogether show Kiisib as their clan, which is probably 
only their Brahminical gotra. Among the Ralhis of Kangra there are 1,078 
Balotra, 1,716 Barhai, 3,029 Ckaugra, 1,879 Dharwal, 1,632 Gurdwal, 1,113 
Goital, 1,101 Maugwal, 51S Phawal, and 1,774 Rakor. In Chamba there are 
2,350 Chophal. Altogether 15,000 show themselves as Kasib. There is a 
local saying that there are as many elans of Rathis as there are different kinds 
of grass. 

459a. The Dhund and Kahut (Caste Nos. 74 and 103).— These have been 
already discussed together with the Rajputs of the Western Hills in sec- 
tions 453, 454. 
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PART IV.— MINOR LAND-OWNING AND 
AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 

460. Introductory and General. — I Iiave roughly grouped the tribes aud 
castes which I propose to discuss in this" part of the present chapter under three 
heads, Minor Dominant Tribes, Minor Agricultural and Pastoral Tribes, and 
Foreign Races. The figures for each group will he found prefixed to the 
detailed discussion of the castes which compose it. No very definite line can 
he drawn between the several groups ; hut the general idea of the classification 
has been to include in the first such tribes or castes as, while not of sufficient 
magnitude or general importance to rank with the four great, races which have 
been discussed in the two preceding parts of the chapter, yet occupy a soeial 
position somewhat similar to theirs, and either are or have been within 
recent times politically dominant in their tribal territories. In the second 
group I have included those cultivating tribes who, while forming a very 
large and important element in the agricultural section of the population, 
occupy a subject or subordinate position, and have not, at least within recent 
times, risen to political prominence. The third group includes that miscella- 
neous assortment of persons who bear titles, such as Shekh or Mughal, whieh 
purport to denote foreign origin. Many, perhaps most of them, are really of 
Indian origin, and many of them are neither agriculturists nor land-owners. 
But no general grouping of castes in the Panjab can hope to be exact ; and 
this appeared to he the most convenient place in which to discuss them. The 
tribes discussed in this part of the ehapter complete the essentially land-own- 
ing or agricultural tribes of the Panjah. The Brahmans and Saiyads cultivate 
largely, while the mercantile classes own large areas ; but they will be more 
conveniently dealt with uuder a separate head in the next part of the chapter. 

MINOR DOMINANT TRIBES. 

461. Minor dominant tribes. — The tribes or castes which I have included 
in Abstract No. S3 on the next page* are those which are, like the Jats and 
Rajputs, dominant in parts of the Panjab, but are not so numerous or 
so widely spread as to rank with those great races. Indeed many of them 
are probably tribes rather than castes or races ; though in some cases their 
origin has been forgotten, while in others an obviously false origin has 
been invented. They are divided into four groups, the Karral, Gakkhar, 
Awan, and Ivhattar of the Salt-range Tract, the Khokhar, Kbarral and 
Daudpotra of the Western Plains, and the Dogar, Ror, Taga, Meo and Khiin- 
zadah of the Eastern Plains ; while the Gujar, who is more widely distributed 
than the rest, comes last by himself. With the Western Plains group are 
included the Kathia, Hans, and Khagga, for whom I have no separate figures : 
indeed it will be apparent from a perusal of the following paragraphs that 
the figures for all these minor castes in the western half of the Province are 
exceedingly imperfect. Not only are the lax use of the word Jat and the ill- 
defined nature of the line separating Jats from Rajputs already alluded to 
sources of great confusion, hut many of these tribes have set up claims to an 
origin which shall connect them with the founder of the Mahomedan religion, 
or with some of the great Mahomedan conquerors. 
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Thus we find many of them returned or classed as Shekh, Mughal, or what 
not ; aud the figures of the Abstract alone are exceedingly misleading. 1 have 
in each case endeavoured to separate the numbers thus returned, and to include 
them under their proper caste headings ; and it is the figures thus given in the 
text, and not those of the tables, that should be referred to. Even these are 
not complete, for till we have the full detail of clans we cannot complete the 
classification. 

The ethnic grouping of the tribes discussed in this section is a subjeet 
which I had hoped to examine, but which lack of time eompels me to pass by 
unnotieed. I will only note how the tendency on the frontier and throughout 
the Salt-range Tract is to claim Arab or Mughal, and in the rest of the 
Province to claim Rajput origin. The two groups of tribes which occupy the 
mountain country of the Salt-range and the great plateaus of the Western 
Plains are the most interesting sections of the Panjab land-ow T ning classes, 
need the most careful examination, and would reward it with the richest 
return. 

462. The Karral (Caste No. 101). — The Karrals are returned for Hazara 
only ; and I have no information concerning them save what Major Waee gives 
in his Settlement Report of that district. lie writes : “ The Karral country 
“ consists of the Nara ildqah in the Abbotlabad ta/isU. The Karrals were 
“ formerly the subjects of the Gakkhars, fioni whom they emancipated them- 
“ selves some two centuries ago. Originally Hindus, their conversion to Islam 

is of comparatively modern date. Thirty years ago their acquaintance with 
the Mahomedan faith was still slight ; and though they now know more of 
“ it, and are more eareful to observe it, relies of their former Hindu faith are 
“ still observable in their social habits. They are attached to their homes and 
<( their fields, whieh they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest, 
their character is crafty and cowardly." Major Wace further notes that the 
“ Karrals are identical in origin and character with the Dhunds." This 
would make the Karrals one of the Rajj>ut tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jahlarn ; and I have been informed by a native offieer that 
they claim Rajput origin. They are said too to have recently set up a claim 
to Kayani Mughal origin, in common with the Gakkhars ; or, as a variety, 
that their ancestor came from Kayan, but was a descendant of Alexander the 
Great ! But the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Raja 
Rasalu of Panjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four 
sous, Seo, Teo, Gheo, and Kara, from whom are respectively descended the 
Sials, Tiwanas, Ghehas, and Karrals. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Saiyads, and Dhunds. 

463. The Gakkhar (Caste No. 68). — The Gakkhars are the ancient rulers 
of the northern portion of the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, just as are the 
Awans and Janjuas of the southern portion of the same tract ; and it appears 
probable that they at one time overran Kashmir, even if they did not found a 
dynasty there. Their own story is that they are descended from Kaigohar 
of the Kayani family then reigning in Ispahan ; that they conquered Kashmir 
and Tibet and ruled those countries for many generations, but were eventually 
driven back to Kabul, whence they entered the Panjab in company with 
Mahmud Ghaznavi early in the 1 lth century. This last is eertainly untrue, 
for Ferishtah relates that in 1008 Mahmud was attacked by a Gakkhar army 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. Sir Lepcl Gritlin thinks that they were 
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British Territory 


10,413 


25,788 


532,457 


1,245 36,126 


18,839 


1,551 


49,338 


38,647 


14,305 


Native States 




. | 


438 




11 


6 


16,612 


14,099 


1,084 




Province ... 10,413 


25,789 | 


532,855 


1,245 ! 


86,137 


18,845 


18,163 


68,437 


40,731 


14,305 
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Dominant Tribes for Districts and States. 



TRIBES. 
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emigrants from Khorasan who settled in the Pan jab not later than 300 
A.D., and points out that, like the Persians and unlike the other tribes of 
the neighbourhood, they are still Shiahs. It is at any rate certain that they 
held their present possessions long before the Mahomedau invasion of India. 
Ferishtah writes of them during Muhammad Ghori's invasion in 1206 
A.D. 

“ During the residence of Muhammad Ghori at Lahore on this occasion, the Ghakkars who 
“ inhabit the ccruutry along the bauks of the Ni'lab up to the foot of the mountains of JSiwalik, 
« exercised unheard of cruelties on the Muhammadans and cut off the communication between the 
« provinces of Peshawar and Multan. These Ghakkars were a race of wild harharians, without 
“ either religion or morality. It was a custom among them as soon as a female child was born, to 
“ carry her to the door of the house and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in one hand and a 
« knife in the other, that any person who wanted a wife might take her otherwise she was im- 
“ mediately to he put to death. By this means they had more men than women which occasioned 
“ the custom of having several husbands to one wife. When this wife was visited by one of her 
“ husbands she left a mark at the door, which being observed by any of the other husbands, he with* 
“ drew till the signal was taken away. This barbarous people continued to make incursions on the 
“ Muhammadans till in the latter end of this king’s reign their chieftain was converted to the true 
“ faith while a captive. A great part of these mountaineers, having very little notion of any 
“ religion, were easily induced to adopt the tenets of the true faith ; at the same time most of the 
“ infidels who inhabited the mountains between Ghazui and the Indus were also converted, some 
“ by force and others by persuasion, and at the present day (1609 A.D.) they continue to profess 
“ the faith of Islam. ” Briggs’ Ferishtah , t, lb3/. 

The Gakkhars however did not hesitate to assassinate Muhammad Ghori 
on his return from Lahore. 

General Cunningham identifies the Gakkhars with the Gargaridee of 
Dionysius, and holds them to be descendants of the great Yueti or Takhari 
Scythians of the Abar tribe, who moved from Hyrkania to Abryan on the 
Jahlarn under either Darius Hystaspes (circa 500 B.C.), or still earlier under 
one of the Seytho-Parthian Kings. The whole origin and early history of 
the tribe will be found discussed at pages 22 to 33, Yol. II of the Archaeolo- 
gical Reports, and at pages 574 to 5S1 of Griffin's Panjab Chiefs ; while 
much information as to their early history is given in Brandreth's Settle- 
ment Report of the Jahlam District. As Mr. Thomson says : “ The 
“ Turanian origin of the Gakkhars is highly probable ; but the rest of the 
“ theory is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems little use iu 
" going beyond the sober narrative of Ferishtah, who represents the Gakkhars 
“ as a bravo and savage race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, 
and much given to polyandry and infanticide. ” They have now, in 
apparent imitation of the A wans, set up u claim to Mughal origin ; and 
many of the Rawalpindi Gakkhars returned themselves as Mnghals, while 
I am told that some of the Gakkhars of Chakwal entered themselves as 
Rajputs. 

464. At present the Gakkhars are practically confined to the Rawal- 
pindi, Jahlam, and Hazara Districts, where they are found all along the 
plateaus at the foot of the lower Himalayas, from the Jahlam to Harfpur 
iu Hazara. To the figures given iu Table VIII-A should be added 1,543 
persons who returned themselves in Rawalpindi as Mughal Gakkhar, and 
perhaps 4,549 others who returned themselves as Mughal Kayani, of whom 
3,861 were in Rawalpindi, 592 in Jahlam, and 93 in Kohat. This would 
raise the total number of Gakkhars to 31, SSI, of whom about half are in 
Rawalpindi. They are described bv Mr. Thomson as compact, sinewy, and 
vigorous, but not large boned ; making capital soldiers and the best light 
cavalry in Upper India ; proud and self-respecting, but not first-class 
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agriculturists ; with no contempt for labour, since many work as coolies on 
the railway ; but preferring service in the army or police. Their race feeling 
is strong, and a rale of inheritance disfavours Gakkhars of the half-blood. 
Colonel Craeroft notes that they refuse to give their daughters in marriage 
to any other class except Saiyads, that they keep their women very strictly 
secluded, and marry only among the higher Rajputs, and among them only 
when they cannot find a suitable match among themselves. “ Some of their 
“ principal men are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and show numistake- 
“ ably their high origin and breeding. They still cling to their traditions 
“ and, though the Sikhs reduced them to the most abject poverty, are looked 
“ up to in the district as men of high rank and 
“ position, and in times of commotion they would 
“ assuredly take the lead one way or the other. " 
Thus the character of the a savage Gargars" 
seems to have been softened and improved by 
time. The Gakkhars do not seem always to 
have returned their elans, which are very well 
marked. I give in the margin the figures for 
a few of the largest. Their local distribution 
in the Jahlani District is fully described in Mr. Thomson's Settlement Report. 

465. The Awan (Caste No. 12). —The Awans, with whom have been 
included all who returned themselves as Qutbshahi, are essentially a tribe of 
the Salt-range, where they once held independent possessions of very con- 
siderable extent, and in the western and central portions of whieh they 

are still the dominant race. 



Gakkhar clans. 



Bugial 
Iskandral .. 
Ffrozal 
Admal 
Surangal .. 



7,117 

2,668 

1,822 

1,801 

1,681 





Awan Jats. 


Hushyarpur 


... 2,400 


Derail Ismail 


Lahore 


831 


Khan ... 8,444 


Gajranwala 


611 


Derail Ghazi 


Jahlam 


668 


Khan ... 1,015 


Gujrat 


715 


Bannn ... 9,147 


Multan 


... 1,178 


Other places ... 2,015 


Jhang 


... 559 


— 


Muzaffargarh 


... 2,017 


Total ...30,015 



They extend along the whole 
length of the range from Jahlam 
to the Indus, and are found in 
great numbers throughout the 
whole country beyond it up to 
the foot of the Sulemans and 
the Safed Koli ; though in 
Trans-Indus Bannn they partly 
and in Dehra Ismail almost 
wholly disappear from our 
tables, being included in the 
term Jat whieh in those parts means not very much more than et catera. 
Thus we find among the Jats of our tables no fewer than 30,015 who returned 
Awan as their tribe and who should probably be classed as Awan, of whom 
the details are given in the margin. 

The eastern limits of their position as a dominant tribe coincide approxi- 
mately with the western border of the Chakwal and Pind Dadan Khan 
tah&iJs. They have also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far east 
as the Sutlej, and southwards down the river valley into Multan and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at foot of the western Salt-range, 
but have been gradually driven up into the hills by Pathans advancing from 
the Indus and Tiwanas from the Jahalm. 

Their story is that they are descended from Qutb Shah of Ghazni, him- 
self a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, but by a wife other 
than the Prophet's daughter, who eame from Hirat about 1035 A.D. and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. Thence they spread along the 
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Salt-range, forming independent clans by whom the Chief of Kalabagh was 
acknowledged as the head of the tribe. Mr. Brandreth is of opinion that 
they are more probably “ descendants of the Bactrian Greeks driven south 
“ from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning from limit to India, ” and that 
they entered the Panjab not more than some 250 years ago as a conquering* 
army under leaders of their own, and dispossessed the Janjua Rajputs of the 
Salt-range country. General Cunningham, on the other hand, is inclined to 
identify them with the Jud, whom Babar mentions as being descended from 
the same ancestor as the Janjiias and occupying the western Salt-range at 
the time of his invasion, and who were so called from the old name of Mount 
Sakesar which is still the tribal centre of the Awan race. He would make 
both the Awans and the Janjuas Anuwan or descendants of Ann ; and thinks 
it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north of the Salt -range at 
the time of the Indo-Scythian invasion which drove them southwards to take 
refuge in the mountains. ( Archaeological Reports , Yob II, page 17/.) 
Babar describes the Jud and Janjuas as having been from of old the lords 
of the Salt -range and of the plain country at its foot between the Indus and 
the Jahlam, and mentions that their minor Chiefs were called Malik, a title 
still used by the headmen of those parts. The Jalandhar Awans state that 
they came into that district as followers of one of the early Emperors of Dehli 
who brought them with him from the Salt-range ; and it is not impossible 
that they may have accompanied the forces of Babar. Many of them 
were in former times in the imperial service at Dehli, keeping up at the sain e 
time their connection with their Jalandhar homes. It is almost certain that 
Mr. Brandreth 's theory is incorrect. The Awans have been almost the sole 
occupants of the Mianwali Salt-range Tract for the last 600 years. Air. 
Thomson considers the whole question in sections 73-71 of his Jahlam Settle- 
ment Report, and adduces many strong reasons in support of his conclusion 
that the Awans are a Jat race who came through the passes west of Derail 
Ismail Khan and spread northwards to the country near Sakesar, a conclusion 
towards which some of the traditions of Derail Ismail Khan also are said to 
point. I may add that some of the Awans of Gujrat are said to trace their 
origin from Sindh. Major Waee also is inclined to give the Awans a Jat 
origin. In the genealogical tree of the Kalabagh family which used to be the 
chief family of the tribe, in which tree their descent is traced from Qutb 
Shah, several Hindu names, such as Rai Harkarau, occur immediately below 
the name of Qutb Shah. The Awans still employ Hindu Brahmans as 
family priests. 

466. Mr. Thomson describes the Awans as frank and pleasing in their 
manners, but vindictive, violent, and given to faction ; strong and broad 
shouldered, but not tall ; strenuous but slovenly cultivators ; and essentially 
a peasant race. Colonel Davies thinks scarcely more favourably of them. 
He writes : “ The Awans are a brave high-spirited race but withal exceeding- 
<( ly indolent. In point of character there is little in them to admire ; headstrong 
and irascible to an unusual degree, and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they 
“ are constantly in hot water ; their quarrels leading to affrays and their affrays 
“ not unfrequently ending in bloodshed. As a set-off against this it must 
“ be allowed that their manners are frank and engaging, and although they 
“ cannot boast of the truthfulness of other hill tribes, they are remarkably 
“ free from crime. ” Mr. Steedman says : “ The Awans hold a high, but 
“ not the highest place among the tribes of the Rawalpindi District. As a rule 
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Khokhar 


A WAX CLAXS. 
... 18.3S8 1 7. 


Rabkal .. 


. 6,118 


2. 


Madliwal 


... 11,903 


1 8. 


Khurana... 


. 6,105 


3. 


Khattar 


... 11,278 


9. 


Darhal . . 


. 5,299 


4. 


Kalghan 

Relian 


... 11,166 


1 10. 


Gulshahi. . 


. 3,450 


5. 


... 8,394 


11. 


Kang 


. 2,979 


6. 


Jand 


... 6,288 | 


12. 


Chakan . . 


. 2,326 



“ they ilo not give their daughters in marriage to other tribes, and the 
et children of a low-caste woman by an A wan are not considered true A wans. ” 
In Jaklam their position would scarcely seem to be so high as in Rawalpindi, 
as Mr. Thomson describes them as distinctly belonging to the zaminddr or 
peasant class, as opposed to the Gakkhars and Janjuas who are Sahit or gentry. 
The history of the Awans is sketched by Sir Lep d Griffin at pages 570 (f of his 

Panjab Chiefs . The A wans 
have returned very few large 
sub-divisions. I give the 
figures for some of the largest 
in the margin. Of the Kho- 
khar 5,663 are in Rawalpindi, 
2,362 in Jahlam, 3,91)9 in 
Shahpur, 2,43S in Bannu, and 
3,301 in Hazara ; while of the 
Khattar 10,916 are in Rawal- 
pindi. These men are probably really Khattars and Khokhars rather than 
Awans, but have returned themselves thus in pursuance of the tradition of all 
the three tribes having a common origin. 

467. The Khattar (Caste No. 162).— The Khattars are a tribe which 
claims kinship with the Awans, and to b y like them and the western Khokhars, 
descended from one of the sous of Qaitb Shah Qur:shi of Ghazni. But the 
Awans do not always admit the relationship, and the Khattars are said often 
to claim Rajput origin. Mr. Steedman however a eepts their Awan origin, 
and says that an Awan admits it, hut looks upon the Khattars as an inferior 
section" of the tribe to whom he will not give his daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relates the history of the principal Khattar families 
at pages 561 to 569 of his Panjdb Chiefs, thinks that they were originally 
inhabitants of Khorasan who cam 1 to India with the early Maliomedan 
invaders. But Colonel Cracroft notes that the Khattars of Rawalpindi still 
retain marriage customs which point to au Indian origin • and they them- 
selves have a tradition of having been driven out of their territory on the Indus 
near Attak into Afghanistan, and r .turning thenee with the armies of 
Muhammad Ghori. General Cunningham, on the other hand, would identify 
them with a branch of the Kator, Cidaritae, or little Yuchi, from whom the Gujars 
also are descended and whose early history is related in section 4S0. ( Archeeo’o - 
gieal Reports, Yol. II, page 80). They now hold the tract known by their 
name which extends on both sides of the Kala Chitta Pahar from the Indus to the 
boundary of the Rawalpindi tahsil , and from Usman Katar on the north to the 
Khair-i- Murat hills on the south, and which they are said to have taken from 
Gujars and Awans. The figures of Table YIII-A are very imperfect, as the 
Khattars of Rawalpindi have returned themselves as Awans. Under the caste 
heading of Awan no fewer than 11,278 persons have shown their clan as 
Khattar, of whom all but 362 are in the Rawalpindi district, thus bringing 
up the total numbers for the Province to 12,523. Colon ! Cracroft writes: 
“ The Khattars enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regard to crime. Their 
“ tract has always been one in which heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad 
“ agriculturists, extravagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and are 
“ often backward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters 
“ to inherit excepting in cases of intermarriage with members of the family 
“ and even then only for some special reason.” On this Steedman notes 
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“ Since then they have become more civilised and less addicted to deeds of 
“ violenee. Socially the Khattars hold an intermediate place, ranking below 
“ Gakkhars, A wans, Ghcbas, Jodras, and other high class Rajputs.” 

468. The Khokhar (Caste No. 58).— The figures of Table VIII A under 
the head Khokhar only represent a fraction of the Khokhars in the Panjab. 
The Khokhars are ordinarily considered a Rajput tribe, and most of the 

Khokhars of the central 
districts have so return- 
ed themselves. Many 
of the Khokhars of the 
western districts again, 
and all those of the 
frontier, have been re- 
turned as Jatsj while 
only in the Rawalpindi 
and Multan divisions 
are separate figures 
shown for the Khokhar 
caste, flow far this in- 
clusion is due to Kho- 
khars having actually 
returned themselves as 
Rajput or Jat by caste 
and Khokhar by tribe, 
and how far to the action 
of the divisional offices, 
I cannot say exactly till 
the detailed clan tables 
are ready. But from 
local enquiry it would 
appear that Khokhars 
did very generally return 
themselves as Jats or 
Rajputs, especially the 
latter, and Mr. Thomson 
tells me that in Pind 
Dadan Khan the Jat 
Khokhars are said to be 
entirely distinct from 
the Rajput Khokhars. The figures in the margin show those who arc returned 
as Khokhar, Rajput Khokhar, and Jat Khokhar respectively. In the east of 
the Panjab Khokhars appear to be admittedly of Rajput origin, though in 
Jalandhar at least they are said to intermarry rather with their own clan, 
Shekhs, Awans, and the like, than with their Rajput neighbours. But in the 
west the Khokhars have set up a claim to be descended from Muhammad the 
eldest son of Q.utb Shah of Ghazni, the traditional ancestor of the Awans; 
and the claim is often admitted by the Awans themselves, though of course 
as mythical as the A wan's own story. Thus no fewer than 18,388 men, of 
whom the detail has already been given in section 466, have returned them- 
selves as Awan by caste and Khokhar by elan, and should probably he counted 
as Khokhars and added to the figures given above. Mr. Barkley points out 



Khokhars. 



(Small numbers omitted in the details but included 
in the totals.) 



District or State. 


Caste 

Khokhar. 


Caste 

Rajput. 


Caste 

Jat. 


Total. 


Rohtak 




27 


1,675 


1,702 


Sirsa 




1,100 


276 


1,376 


Jalandhar... 




3,682 




3,692 


Amritsar ... 


9 


3,016 


134 


3,159 


Gurdaspur... 




1,785 


1,310 


3,095 


Sialkot 




1,870 


1,243 


3,113 


Lahore 




8,349 


2,184 


10,533 


Gajranwala 




961 


3,767 


4,728 


Firozpur ... 




2,404 


427 


2,831 


Rawalpindi 


‘438 


295 


161 


894 


Jahlarn 


1,745 


2,208 


2,011 


5,964 


Gujrat 


393 


5,208 


1,745 


7,346 


Shahpur ... 


10,265 


4,524 


1,800 


16,589 


Multan 


7,696 


236 


963 


8,895 


Jhang 


11,239 


6,605 


5,040 


22,884 


Montgomery 


2,S66 


1,058 


2,157 


6,081 


Muzaffargarh 


951 


18 


2,937 


3,906 


Derah Ismail lvhau ... 




20 


8,013 


8,033 


Derah Ghazi Khan 




12 


4,690 


4,702 


Bannu 




70 


1,115 


1,185 


Kapurthala 




2,375 


10 


2,3S5 


Bahawalpur 




6,310 




6,310 


British Territory 


3% 126 


45,731 


42,110 


123,967 


Native States 


11 


9,649 


221 


9,881 


Province ... 


36,137 


55,3 SO 


42,331 


133, 84S 


Add Awan Khokhar ... 








18,3SS 


Grand Total 








152,236 
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that the annals of Jaisalmer given by Major Tod narrate the quarrels 
between the Khokhars and the Bhattis of Jaisalmer long before the time of 
Mahomet ; though I should add that Major Tod thinks Khokkar may be a 
misreading for Gakkkar. Major Tod gives Khokra as one of the clans of the 
Rathor Rajputs. In Bahawalpur I find that 2,412 of the Khokhar Rajputs 
have returned their main tribe as Bbatti. On the whole it would appear 
most probable that they are really Rajputs, perhaps not of the purest descent ; 
while the low repute in which Rajputs are held on the frontier would account 
for the rise of the claim to Qnreski origin, which would quickly spread among 
a Musalman tribe. In Sirsa, where the prohibition against marriage out of 
the caste is very strictly observed, the Khokhars intermarry with the local 
Rajput tribes. Sir Lepel Griffin indeed separates the Khokhar Rajputs from 
those Khokhars who claim kindred origin with the Awans; but it is doubtful 
whether this is allowable, for the A wan tradition is apparently spreading, 
even among those Khokhars who are still recognised as Rajputs throughout 
the eonntry side. At the same time the Khokhars are so widely spread, and 
have been at one time or another so powerful that Khokhar is almost as 
favourite a name as Bhatti for the clans of the lower castes in the Panjab ; 
and it may be that there is a distinct Khokhar caste apart from the Khokhar 
Rajputs, just as both are certainly distinct from the Khokhar Chuhras. 
Colonel Davies notes .that many of the social customs of the Khokhars of 
Shahpur denote Hindu origin ; and this would be quite deeisive against the 
Qutb Shahi myth. 

469. The Khokhars are most numerous along the valleys of the Jaklam 
and Chanab, and especially in the Jhang and Shahpur districts ; but they are 
also found, though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Satluj, 
and especially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the 
Jahlam to the Satluj. Pind Dadan Khan is said to have taken its name from 
a Khokhar Chief who founded it and was Raja of those parts iu the time of 
Jahangir ; and the history of the family, which at one time possessed some 
importance, and of the struggles between the Janjuas and the Khokhars for 
the possession of the tract, is told at pages 589 f of Griffin's Panjdb Chiefs. 
In Jhang too they once ruled over an extensive tract lying east of the Jahlam. 
The Khokhars of Gujrat and Sialkot have a tradition that they were origin- 
ally settled at Garh Karanah, whieh they cannot identify, 1 and were ejected 
o8 J by Tamerlane ; and that they then went to Jammu, whence they spread along 
the hills ; and the concentration of the Khokhars of the plains on the Jahlam 
and the Chanab, and 'the wide diffusion of those of the sub-montane tract, 
lend some colour to the theory that they spread downwards from the hills, 
and not upwards from the south. In Akbarfs time the Khokhars were shown 
as the principal tribe of the Dasuya parganah of Ilushyarpur ; and the 
Makomedan historians tell us that the Khokhars held Lahore and were power- 
ful in the Upper Bari I)odb at the time of Tainiur's invasion. 2 

The Khokhars of Shahpur are said to he split up into innumerable elans, 
among whom the Nissowana, notorious for their thieving propensities and 
generally lawless character, are alone important ; but in Jhang Mr. Steedman 
describes the Khokhars as among the best of the agricultural classes, hard- 
working, thrifty, and not given to crime. 

1 Mr. Steedman suggests Koh Kerana, lying south of Shahpur, iu the Jhang district. 

3 The English Editors generally suggest Gakkhar as an emendation : probably because they do 
not know the word Khokhar. 
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470. The Kharral (Caste No. 77).- 



Khareals. 

(Small numbers omitted in the details, but included 
in the totals.) 



IvnARBALS. 



The Kharral s would appear to be 
a true Rajput tribe, 
though a very consider- 
able portion of them 
have been returned as 
Jat. The figures in the 
margin show the total 
number returned under 
the several headings of 
Jat, Rajput, and Khar- 
ral. Of the Rajput 
Ivbarrals of Baliawalpur 
1,613 have returned 
their main tribe as Bliatti. 
The few Kharral s of 
Jalandhar are there re- 
cognised as Rajputs, and 
the Kharrals of Mont- 
gomery claim descent 
from Raja Karan. They 
are found in large num- 
bers only along the 
valley of the Ravi, from 
its junction with the Chanab to the boundary between Lahore and Mont- 
gomery ; while a few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and 
Gujramvala bar, and smaller numbers are found all along* the Satluj valley 
as high up as Firozpur. The tribes of this portion of the Ravi are divided 
into two classes, the Great Ravi tribes and the Little Ravi tribes. The 
former are pastoral rather than agricultural, and include the Kharrals, 
Kathias, and many of the great tribes of Mahomedan Jats. They look down 
upon the little Ravi tribes who live within their limits, and who are agri- 
cultural rather than pastoral, consisting of A rains, Kambohs, and similar 
tribes common in the Eastern Panjab. The great Ravi tribes are notorious 
for their propensity to eattle-stealing, and among them a young man is not 
allowed to wear a turban or to marry a wife till he shows by stealing a 
buffalo that he is able to support her, while a headman who has not a number 
of dependants ready to steal for or with him is popularly kuown as “ an 
“ orphan.” 



DISTRICTS. 


Kharral. 


Jat. 


j Rajput. 


Total. 


Sirsa 




35 


2,026 


2.061 


Amritsar ... 




1,001 | 




1,00 L 


Lahore 


70 


5,992 


35 


6,097 


Gujramvala 
Firozpur ... 




3,070 


4,470 


7,540 




1,441 


278 


1,719 


Multan 


2,492 


364 


500 


3,356 


Jliang ... ... ' 


4S9 


673 


2,054 


3,216 


Montgomery 


15,643 


2,361 


3,444 


21,448 


Derail Ismail Khan 


... | 


1,300 I 
237 ! 




1,300 


llahawalpur 




2,042 


2,279 


liritish Territory 


18,839 


18,582 


14,242 


51,663 


Native States 


6 


237 


2,042 


2,285 


Province ... ... 


18,845 


18.S19 

t 


16,284 


53,948 



471. Among the tribes of the great Ravi the Kharrals are the most 
northernly and one of the most important. They are themselves divided into 
two factions, the upper Ravi and lower Ravi, the head-quarters of the latter 
being at Kof Kamalia. The two are at latter feud, and the only tie between 
them is their hatred of their common euemy, the Sial Rajputs of Jhang. 
The Kamalia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, bnt the upper Kharrals are now 
the more powerful branch of the two. The Kharrals have ever been notorious 
for turbulence, and Mr. Purser's Montgomery Report contains details of 
their doings before and under Sikh rule, while the histoiy of the family is 
narrated in full at pages 509/T of Griffin's Punjab Chiefs. They trace their 
origin from one Bhupa a descendant of R£ja Karan, who settled at Uchh and 
was there converted by Makhdam Shah Jahania.'l From Uchh they moved 
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up to their present territory. There are now very few in the Multan district ; 
but the fact of their being found along the Satluj, though in small numbers 
only, lends some support to the story of their having come upwards from 
below. Captain Elphinstone thus describes the Kharrals in his Gugaira 
Report : — 

“ The ‘ Kharrals * are the most northerulv of the ‘ Great Ravi ’ tribes. They occupy a great 
“ portion of the land between Gugaira and the Lahore district, on both sides of the river, and 
“ extend some distance into t ie Givjranwula district. Iu turbulence and courage they have been 
tC always considered to excel alt the others except the Katbias ; but the tract occupied by them 
“ lias been gradually denuded by the rapid extension of cultivation, of what formerly constituted 
“ their greato>t strength, — heavy jungle. In case of disturbances, therefore, they have had at more 
“ recent periods to evacuate tlieir own lands on the approach of large military forces, thus 
“ sustaining much damage by the destruction of their villages. Their most celebrated leader, 
“ Alnnad Khan, who was killed in September 1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed 
“ the combined tribes, however, in no less than five insurrections, which to a certain exteut all 
“ proved successful, their chief object — the plunder of the Kbatris and Hindus — having usually 
“ heeu accomplished at the expense of a moderate fine imposed on them under the name of 
“ ‘ Nazamna,’ after the conclusion of peace. This success had spread his reuowu far aud wide, 
“ and had given him a great influence over the whole of the ‘ Great Ravi,’ as was proved by the 
“ outbreak of 1857, which appears to have been mainly planned and organized by him. Iu 
“ stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features are very marked, and 
t! their activity and endurance are remarkable. Like all the other Jats they pretend to a descent 
“ from the Rajputs, and like that class look dowu with some contempt upou men who handle the 
“ plough. The cultivation in tlieir villages is, therefore, almost exclusively left to the Vysiwdns 
“ and inferior castes, the Kharral proprietors contenting themselves with realizing their share of 
“ the produce. They only possess laud in tracts inundated by the rivers, mere well-cultivation 
“ being too laborious a task even for tlieir dependants.” 

Mr. Purser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure, hospi- 
table to travellers, thievish, and with little taste for agriculture ; aud that they 
still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occasion of marriage. In 
Lahore they appear to bear a no better character than in Montgomery ; and 
there is a Persian proverb : “ The Dogar, the Ehatti, the Wattu, and the 

f< Kharral are all rebellious and ought to be slain.” Sir Lepel Griffin 
writes of them: u Through all historic times the Kharrals have been a 

“ turbulent, savage, and thievish tribe, ever impatient of control, and 
“ delighting in strife and plunder. More fanatic than other Mahomedan 
“ tribes, they submitted with the greatest reluctance to Hindu rule ; and 
u it was as much as Diwan Sawan Mai and the Sikhs could do to restrain them ; 
w ' for whenever an organised force was sent against them they retired into the 
c< marshes and thick jungles, where it was almost impossible to follow them.” 
In Gujranwiila they are said to be “ idle, troublesome, bad cultivators and 
“ notorious thieves, their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits 
“ nomad and predatory.” 

472. The Kathia, Khagga, and Hans.— The Kathia is another of the 
Great Ravi tribes, and eomes next in importance among them to the Kharral. 
It is not shown in our tables as a separate caste, and nobody seems to have 
returned himself as Kathia. Rut there are f>,878 men in Montgomery and 
1,972 in Multan who have returned their caste as Pnnwar ; and as the Ivathias 
claim to be Punwar Rajputs, aud were so entered in the settlement, it is pro- 
bable that these are the Ivathias. This is the explanation given by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Montgomery after local inquiry. These men have been in- 
cluded under the head Rajput in our tables. The Kathias are almost confined 
to the Ravi valley of the Multan and Montgomery districts ; but they hold a 
considerable area in the south of Jhang, which they are said to have acquired 
from the Sial in return for aid afforded to the latter against the Nawab of 
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Multan. They are supposed to be the same people as the Katlicei, who in their 
stronghold of Saugala so stoutly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. 
The question is elaborately discussed by General Cunningham at pages 33 to 42 
of volume II of his Archeological Reports, and in Volume I, pages 101 ff of 
Tod’s Rajasthan ( Madras Reprint, 1S80). Captain Elphinstone thus describes 
them in his Montgomery report : — 

“ The remarkable fact that a people called * Kathaioi ’ occupied a part of the Gugaira district 
“when Alexander invaded the Pnujab, investa the Kathia tribe with a peculiar interest. After much 
“ enquiry ou the subject, I have come to the conclusion that the Kathias of the present day have a 
“ strong claim to he considered the descendants of the same ‘ Kathaioi ’ who so gallantly resisted the 
“Macedonian conqueror. Their own account of their origin i<, of course, far different. Like all 
“ Jats they take a particular pride in tracing their descent from a Rajput prince about the time of 
“their conversion to Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar. But an examination of their 
“alleged pedigree shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their 
“ origin mud he altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ‘ Ivhattya ’ reigning in 
“Rajpvitann, was compelled to yield tip one of his sisters in marriage to the Emperor of Dehli. 
“After brooding for some time over this great outrage to Rajput honour, he contrived to assemble 
“a large army with which he attacked the imperial forces: he was, however, overcome by 
“superior numbers, and was made a piusoner after nearly all his adherents had been slain. He was 
“then conducted with great honour to the Court of Dehli, where the Emperor treated him with 
“kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and placed under his charge 
“ an importaut post near the Court. Some time afterwards he was sent with a force to subdue a 
“portion of the Ravi trihes who had risen in insurrection, and after couqueriug them was so much 
“ attracted by the beauty of the country, that he remained and received a grant of the whole tract 
“for himself and his descendants. All the Kathias claim descent from this prince, hut, unfortunate- 
ly for the credibility of this story, the only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the 
“ matter is hy assuming that the prince had no less than 150 sous ; whilst in a pedigree prepared by 
“the chief mirasi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations i9 
“arranged with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought down to a few of the princi- 
“ pal families of the tribe. 

“ In their habits the Kathias differ little from the other Jat tribes. Before the accession of 
“ Ranjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattle grazing and plunder. Like the Kharrals and Fattiauas 
“ they still keep up Hindu * Parohitsf who take a prominent part at all marriage festivities, an 
“undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent date. They are 
“ a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the * Great Ravi ’ do not allow their children 
“of either sex to marry until they have attained the age of puberty, because, as they justly consider, 
“ too early marriages would be detrimental to the ‘ physique’ of the race. Their chief and favourite 
“ article of food is buttermilk \ the consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” 

Mr. Purser, however, gives a somewhat different account of their migra- 
tions. He says : — 

“ The Kathias have been identified with the ‘Kathaioi’ of Alexander’s time. According to 
“ their account they are descended from Raja Karan, Surajbansi. Originally they resided in Bikaner, 
“ whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kathiawar. From there they went to Sirsa and 
“ then to Bahawalpur. Next they crossed over to Kabula and went on to Daira Dfupanah. Here they 
“quarrelled with the Bilochis and had to leave. They then settled at Mfrah Sial in Jhang. They 
“ stole the cattle of Alawal Khan of Kamalia, who was killed pursuing them. Saadat Yar Khan 
“ obtained the release of their leaders (who were imprisoned ou account of this affair) on condition of 
“their settling ou the Ravi. Thus the Kdthias obtained a footing in this district. They always held 
“hy the Kamalia Kharrals, hut plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The 
“ Kathias are Punwar Rajputs. There are two main divisions ; the Kathias proper, and the 
“ Baghelas.” 

Tiffs would make tlie Kathias of the Ravi immigrants from Kathiawar. 
But a Pandit of Gujarat who was sent into the Panjab by the Raja of Jazdan, 
one of the principal Kathiawar States, to make enquiries on the subject, tells 
me that the Kathiawar Rajputs, who also claim descent from Raja Karan, 
have a tradition that they came to their present territory from the Panjab via 
Sindh and Kach. The Kathia tradition is that they were driven out of Sarsa 
Rania, or the valley of the lower Ghaggar, about the time of Tamerlane’s 
invasion. 
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The Khagga and Hans appear to have returned themselves as Qureshi, 
and are described in section 503 under the head Shekli. 

473. The Daudpotra (Caste No. 79). — The Daudpotra are the reigning 
family of Bahawalpnr, and usually claim to be Qureshi Arabs, though occasion- 
ally said to be Rajputs ; but all that is certain about their origin is that their 
ancestor Daud Khan was a Julaha by occupation, if not by caste. Besides the 
numbers shown in Table VIII A as Daudpotras, 1,421 persons have returned 
themselves as Shekh Daudpotra, of whom 1,2 S 7 are in the Multan district. 
The tribe is practically confined to Bahawalpnr and the neighbouring portions 
of Multan, part of which was once included in the Bahawalpur State. 

Their founder Daud Khan is said to have been the son of one Jam Junjar 
of Shikarpur, and brother of Muhammad the ancestor of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sindh ; while another story makes him a Wattu Rajput. Both accounts 
are very probably false. Cunningham relates their origin thus : “ When 

“ Nadir Shah proceeded to establish his authority in Sindh, he found the an- 
“ cestor of the family a man of reputation in his native district of Shikarpur. 
“ The Shah made him deputy of the upper third of the province; but, becoming 
“ suspicious of the whole clan, resolved on removing it to Ghazni. The tribe 
“ then migrated up the Satluj and seized lands by force. They fabulously trace 
“their origin to the Caliph Abbas; but may be regarded as Biloches changed by 
“ long residence in Sindh. In establishing themselves oil the Satluj, they 
<( reduced the remains of the ancient Langahs and Joyas to still further insigni- 
“ ficance.” [History of the Sikhs , — 113, note.) 

474. The Dogars (Caste No. 46). — The Dogars of the Pan jab are found 
in the upper valleys of the Satluj and Beas above the lower border of the 

260] Lahore district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Sialkot. There are also considerable colonics of them in Hissar and Karnal 
They are thus described by Mr. Brandreth in his Firozpur Report : — 

“ In my account of the Firozpur ilaqua I have already alluded to the Dogars, who are supposed 
‘‘to he converted Chauhan Rajpnts from the neighbourhood of Dehli. They migrated first to the 
“ neighbourhood of Pak Pattan, whence they spread gradually along the banks of the Satluj, and 
“ entered the Firozpur district about 100 years ago. The Firozpur Dogars are all descended from 
“ a common ancestor named Bahlol, but they are called Mahu Dogars, from Mahu the grandfather 
“of Bahlol. Bahlol had three sons, Bambu, Langar, and Sammu. The Dogars of Firozpur and 
“ Mullanwala are the descendants of Bambu ; those of Khai the descendants of Langar ; the descen- 
dants of Sammu live in the Kasur territory. There are many other sub-castes of the Dogars in 
“ other districts along the banks of the Satluj, as the Parchats, the Topnras, the Chopuras, &c. 
“The Chopura Dogars occupy Marnlot. The Firozpur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank 
“ and descent to the other sub-castes. They are very particular to whom they give their daughters 
“ in marriage though they take wives from all the other families. At one time infanticide is said 
“ to have prevailed among them, but I do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 

“ Sir H. Lawrence, who knew the Dogars well, writes of them that ‘they are tall, handsome, 
“ * and sinewy, and are remarkable for having, almost without exception, large aquiline noses ; they 
“ * are fauciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, though susceptible to 
“ ' kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and 
“ ‘ too fond of their own free mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers/ Tho Jewish face 
'* which is found among the Dogars, and in which they resemble the Afghans, is very remarkable, 
“ and makes it probable that there is very little Chauhan blood in their veins, notwithstanding tho 
“fondness with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient family of Rajputs. 

“ Like the Gujars and Naipals they are great thieves, and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. 
“ Their favourite crime is cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectahle persons among them, 
“especially in the Firozpur ilaqua. It is only within the last few years that the principal Dogars 
“ have begun to wear any covering for the head ; formerly the whole population, as is the case with 
“ the poorer classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any covering either of 
“ sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve 
“evident traces of some connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in which they 
“ resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox Muhammadans/' 
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475. Mr. Purser notes that they are divided into two tribes, one of which 
claim to he Chauhan and the other Punwar Rajputs, and he notes their alleged 
advent from Pak Pattan, but not their previous migration from Dehli. If 
they ever did move from Dehli to the Montgomery district, it can hardly 
have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize the intervening country, and 
the date of the migration must have been at least some centuries back ; and 
the Dogars of Hissar came to those parts from the Panjab, probably from the 
Satluj across the Sirsa district. The Dogars of Lahore and Firozpur are 
essentially a riverside tribe, being found only on the river hanks : they bear 
the very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to have 
retained till quite lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. I suspect 
that their origin was probably in the Satluj valley. They appear to have 
entered the Firozpur district about 1760 A.D., and during the next forty years 
to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion of the district, 
while their turbulence rendered them almost independent of the Sikh Govern- 
ment. In 1808 we recognised the Dogar State of Firozpur, and took it under 
our protection against Ranjit Singh ; but it lapsed in ±835. 

The Rajput origin of the Dogars is probably very doubtful, and is 
strenously denied by their Rajput neighbours, though I believe that Dogar, or 
perhaps Doghar, is used in some parts of the Province to denote one of mixed 
blood. xVnother derivation of the name is doghgar or milkman. The Dogars 
seem to be originally a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and still 
to retain a strong liking for cattle, whether their own or other people's. 

They are often classed with Gujars, whom they much resemble in their 

habits. In Lahore and Firozpur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 

further north they seem to have settled down 

and become peaceful husbandmeu. They are uot 
good cultivators. Their social standing seems 
to be about that of a low-class Rajput ; they 
are practically all Musalmans. The Dogars have 
returned hardly auy large clans ; some of the 
largest are shown in the margin. 

476. The Ror (Caste No. 55). — The real scat of the Panjab Rors is in the 
great dhak jungles south of Thanesar on the borders of the Kamal and 
Ambala districts, where they hold a chaurdsi nominally consisting of 84 
villages, of which the village of Annn, where the Panda vas arranged their forces 
before their last fight with the Ivauravas, is the tika or head village. But the 
Rors have spread down the Western Jamna Canal into the lower parts of 
Kamal and into Jind in considerable numbers. They are said also to hold 12 
villages beyond the Ganges. They are fine stalwart men, of very much the 
same type as the Jats, whom they almost equal as husbandmen, their women 
also working in the fields. They are more peaceful and less grasping in their 
habits than the Jats, and are consequently readily admitted as tenants where 
the latter would be kept at arm's length. 

Of their origin I ean say nothing certain. They have the same story as 
the Aroras, of their having been Rajputs who escaped the fury of Paras Ram 
by slating that then* caste was aur or ‘‘another." The Aroras are often 
called Roras in the east of the Punjab; yet I can hardly believe that the frank 
and stalwart Ror is of the same origin as the Arora. The Amin men say that 
they came from Saiubhal in Mmudahad ; but this may only be in order to 
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China 


... 2,268 
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JIahu 


... 1,892 
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connect themselves with their neighbours the Chauhan Rajputs, who certainly 
came from there. But almost all the Rors alike 
seem to point to Baclli in the Jhajjar tahsil of 
Rohtak as their immediate place of origin, though 
some of them say they came from Rajputana. 
Their social status is identical with that of J ats ; 
and they practise karewa or widow-marriage, 
though only, they say, within the caste. Their 
sub-divisions seem to be exceedingly numerous. A 
few of the largest are given in the margin. The Ambala Rors would appear to 
be mostly Sagwal. 



Sagwal 

Maipla 

Khichi 

Jogran 



1,848 

1,567 

1,207 

1,193 



477. The Taga (Caste No. 86).— The Tagas of the Jamna Khadir of Dehli 
and Karnal, the only part of the Province in which they are found, are said to 
be Gaur Brahmans by origin, and to have acquired their present name because 
they “ abandoned ” {tdg dena) priestly functions and took to agriculture. 
Their origin is discussed at great length in Vol. I of Elliott's Races of the 
North-West Provinces , pages 106 to 115 ; and they are there identified with 
the Takkas, a possibly Scythian race who had the snake for their totem, and 
whose destruction by Raja Janamajaya is supposed to be commemorated 
in the tradition of that monarch's holocaust of serpents. The difficulty felt 
by Sir II. Elliott in accounting for their tracing their origin to Hariana 
is perhaps explained by the fact that they give Safidon in Jind on the border 
of Hariana as the place where the holocaust took place ; and the name of the 
town is not improbably connected with sawn or snake. The Tagas are probably 
the oldest inhabitants of the upper Jamna Khadir, holding villages which have 
been untouched by changes in the course of the stream for a far longer period 
than most of their neighbours. They are of superior social standing and 
seclude their women, but are bad cultivators, especially the Mahomedans. 
About tbree-fonrths of the total number have adopted Islam and ceased to 
wear the sacred thread. The Hindus still wear it, but Brahmans do not 
intermarry with them, and they employ Brahmans to officiate for them in the 
usual manner. They are poor agriculturists. They must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Tagus or criminal Brahmans of the same tract discussed in 
section 586. 

478. The Meo (Caste No. 34). — The Meos are the people who have given 
its name to Mewfit or the hill country of Alwar, Gurgaon, and Bhartpur. 
They are found within the Pan jab chiefly in Gurgaon, though a considerable 
number have spread into the south of the Dehli district. They are all Maho- 
medan, though, as will lie seen presently, their religion is of a very impure 
type. They are so excellently described by Captain Powlett in his Gazetteer 
of Alwar, that I eannot do better that quote the passage almost in full, adding 
to it Mr. Channing's remarks upon it. Captain Powlett writes as follows : — 

“ The Meos are numerically the first race in the State, and the agricultural portion of them is 
“ considerably more than donhle any other class of cultivators except Chamars. They occupy about 
“half the Ulwar territory, and the portion they dwell in lies to the noith and east. 

u They are divided into fifty-two clans, of which the twelve largest are called ‘ Pals,’ and the 
“ smaller ‘ Gots.’ Many of these are not settled in Ulwar, hut would he fonnd in Matlira, Bhartpur, 
“and Gurgaon. Of the 448 villages belonging to the Meos the Ghiseria clan holds 112, the 
“ DMngal 70, the Landdwat 64, the Nai 63, the Stngal 54, the Dulot 53, and the Pundlot 22. 

“It has already been set forth in the historical shetch that the Meos — for they no doubt are 
<e often included under the term Mewatti — were, during the Muhammadan period of power, always 
“ notorious for their turbulence and predatory habits: however, since their complete subjection by 
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“ Bakhtawar Singh and Banni Singh (during the first-half of this century), who broke up the 
“ large turbulent villages into a number of small hamlets, they have become generally well 
“ behaved ; hut they return to their former habits when opportunity occurs. 

“ In 1857 they assembled, bnrnt state ricks, earned off cattle, &c., but did not succeed in 
“ plundering any town or village in Ulwav. In British territory they plundered Firozpnr and 
“ other villages, and when a British force came to restore order many were hanged. 

“ Though Meos claim to he of Rajput origin, there are grounds for believing that many spring 
“from the same stock as the Minas. The similarity between the words Meo and Mina suggest 
“ that the former may he a contraction of the latter. Several of the respective elans are identical 
“in name (Singal, Xni, Dulofc, Pundlot, Dingal, Balot) ; aud a story told of one Daria Meo, and his 
“ladylove Sishadani Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Bulandshahra ea<te 
“ called Meo Minas is spoken of in the Settlement Report, which would seem farther t j connect the 
“ two. However, it is probable enough that apostate Rajputs and bastard sons of Rajputs founded 
“ many of the clans, as the legcndatell. 

“The Meos are now all Musalmans in name ; hut tl cir village deities are the same as those of 
“Hindu zamindars. They keep too several Hindu festivals. Thus the Ilcli is with Meos a season 
“of rough play, and is considered as important a festival as the Moharram, Id, and Shahrat j and 
“ they likewise obseive the Janamashtami, Dnsebra aud Diwali. They ofteu keep Brahmin prie ts 
“ to write the pili chitihi, or note fixing the date of a marriage. They call themselves by Hindu 
“ names, with the exception of ‘ Ram ; and * Singh * is a irequeut affix though not as common as 
“ c Khan.’ 

“ On the Amawas, or monthly conjunction of the sun aud moon, Meos, in common with Hindu 
“ Ahirs, Gnjars, &c., cease from labour ; and when they make a well the first proceeding is to 
“ erect a ‘ Chahutra ’ to * Bairuji’ or ‘ Hanuman. ’ However, when plunder was to be obtained, 
“ they have often shown little respect for Hindu shrines and temples ; and when the sanctity of a 
“ threatened place has been urged, the retort has been ' Turn to JDeo, Ham Meo !’ You may he a 
“ Deo (God\ hut I am a Meo ! 

“ As regards their own religion Meos are very ignorant. Few know the lealima , and fewer 
“ atill the regular prayers, the seasons of which they entirely neglect. This, however, only applies 
“ to Ulwar territory ; in British, the effect of the schools is to make them more ohservant of religious 
“ duties. Indeed, in Ulwar, at certain places where there are mosques, religious observances 
“ are better maintained, and some know the halima, say their prayers, and wonkl like a school. 

“ Meos do not marry in their Pal or clan, hut they are lax about forming connections with 
“ women of other castes, whose children they receive into the Meo community. As already stated 
“ Brahmins take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, but the ceremony itself is performed 
“ by the Kazi. 

“ As agriculturists, Meos are inferior to their Hindu neighbours. The point in whieh they 
“ chiefly fail is working their wells, for which they lack patience. Their women, whom they do 
“ not confine, will, it is said, do more field work than the men ; indeed one often finds women at work 
“ in the crops when the men are lying down. Like the women of low Hindu castes they tattoo 
“ their bodies, a practice disapproved by Musalmans in general. Meos are generally poor and live 
“ badly ; they have no scruples about getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the 
“ dhoti and faimri, and not pahjamds. Their dress is, in fact. Hindu. The men often wear 
“ gold ornaments, hnt I believe the women are seldom or never allowed to have them. ” 

To this Mr. Charming adds : — 



“ My own enquiries on the subject were imperfect when they were interrupted by my transfer 
“ from Gurgaon ; hnt they led me to a conclusion whieh I find has also heen adopted by Major 
“ Powlett, that the Minas and Meos are connected, and I should he inclined to add that both are 
“ probably representatives of the earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of the country. In Tod’s 
f< Rajasthan, Yol. II, page 76, I find it stated that Mewas o is a name given to the fastnesses in 
“ the Aravalli hills, to whieh Minas, Kolis and others make their retreat. Pal is, on the same 
“ authoi’ity, the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; its import is a 
“ defile or valley, fitted for cultivation and defence ; and Pal is the term given to the main Snb- 
“ Divisions of the Meos and also of the Minas. These latter, who in Gurgaon are known only as a 
“ body of professional criminals, were the original masters of the State of Amber or Jaipur, 
“ the Rajput kingdom of which was founded hy Dhole Rae about A.D. 967 after subduing the Minas. 
“ Tod also states that in Jaipnr the Micas are still the most numerous tribe, and possess large 
“ immunities and privileges ; formerly the tika of sovereignty was marked by blood taken from 
“ the great toe of a Mina of Ivalikho, another token, as I inteprefc it, of the ancient sovereignty of 
“ the tribe. Meos are often mentioned, althongh not in Gurgaon, as Mina Meos : and in the 
" older Muhammadan historians and in Tod, I find expeditions against their country spoken of as 
“ expeditions against the Mawasat, and in later time as against the Mawas. These facts incline 
“ me to the belief that the Meos are such of the ahorginal Mina population of the Aravalli hills as 
“ were convert’d to Muhammadanism, and that their name is probably a corruption of Mewasati 
“ or the men of the mountain passes. Perhaps other enquiries may be able to confirm or refute this 
“ theory, which I only put forward tentatively. 
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“ Any Meo will tell glibly enough that the tribe is divided into twelve Pals and fifty-two 
“ Gots ; but no two enumerations of the Pals that I have seen correspond precisely j and the 
“ fifty-two Gots include the Pal-, and are not, as would at first appear, in addition to them. The 
" following enumeration of the Pals is perhaps correct : — 



1 . 


Balant. 


5. 


Chirklot. 


9. 


Ynnglot. 


2 


Eatawat. 


6. 


Dimrot. 


10. 


Dahngal. 


3. 


Darwal. 


7. 


Dnlot. 


11. 


Signal 


4. 


Landawat. 


8. 


Nai. 


12. 


Kalesa or Kalsakhi. 



“ Besides these there is a thirteenth Paldkhra or little Pal Pahat. The Pals which are strongest 
“ in Gurgaon arc the Dahngals in the uorth of Nuh ; the Chirklots iu the south-east of Nuh and 
«‘in the conntry round Punahana; the Laudawats, Dimrots, aud Dulots in the Firozpur 
“ valley, and the Danvals in the country south of Nub. These Meo sub-tribes still possess 
“ a strong feeling of unity and the power of corporate action/* 



Meo clans. 



1 . 


Chirklot 


... 26,467 


S. 


Balot 


2,849 


2 . 


Dhangal 


... 24,075 


9. 


Tanur or 




3. 


Dimrot 


... 10,277 




Tun war ... 


2,432 


4. 


Gnrwai 


... 5,511 


10 . 


Nai 


2,035 


5. 


L andawat 


... 3.294 


11. 


Badgujar ... 


2,003 


6. 


Dnlot 


... 2,999 


12. 


Golwal 


2,003 

1,639 


7. 


Dherwal 


... 2,944 


13. 


Palmt 






14. 


Bailana 


1,3S0 



The principal Mco sub- 
divisions returned in Gurgaon 
arc shown in the margin. In 
Arnbala and perhaps elsewhere 
the word Meo seems commonly 
to be used as ccptivalent to 
Men or fisherman ; and it may 
be that some of the Meos re- 
turned from other districts 
than Gurgaon and those bor- 
dering upon it, are not true 
Meos. 



479. The Khanzadah (Caste No. 123) .—The Ivhanzadahs are practically 
confined to Gurgaon so far as the Panjab is concerned. Captain Powlett 
describes them thus : — 

“ They are the Mew’ati Chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the representatives 
“of the ancient Lords of Mewat. These Mewatis are called Ivhanzadahs, a race which, 

“ though Musalman like the Meos, wa> aud is socially far superior to the Meos, and has no love for 
“ them ; but who in times past have unite .1 with them in the raids and insurrections for which 
“ Mewat *vas so famous, and which made it a thorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors. In fact, the 
“ expression Mewati usually refers to the ruling class, while Meo designates the lower orders. The 
“latter term is evidently not of modern origin, though it is not, I believe, met with in history ; and 
“ the former is, I think, uow unusual, Khanzadah having taken its place. 

“ The Khanzadahs arc numerically insignificant, and they cannot now be reckoned among the 
“ aristocracy. In social rauk they are far above the Meos, and though probably of more recent 
“ Hindu extraction, they arc better Mnsalmans. They observe no Hindu festivals, and will not 
‘ * acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines. But Brahmins take part in their 
“ marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindn marriage ceremonies. Though generally as 
“ poor and ignorant as the Meos, they unlike the latter say their prayers, and do not let their 
“ women work in the fields. 

“ They are not first rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a disadvan- 
“ tage beside most other castes. Some have emigrated aud takeu to trade in the Gangetic cities, 
“ but these have no connection uow with the original Khanzadah conntry. Those who have not 
“abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military service, aud ahoufc fifty are in 
“ British regiments. In the service of the Ulwar State there are many. There are 2d Khanzadah 
“ villages in the State, in most of which the proprietors themselves work in the field and follow the 
“ plough. 

“The term Khanzadah is probably derived from Khanazad, for it appears that Bahadur Nahar 
“ the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, associated himself with the turbulent 
“ slaves of Firoz Shah after the death of the latter, aud, being a pervert, would contemptuously 
“ receive the name of Khanazad (slave) from his brethren. The Ivhanzadahs themselves . indig- 
“ nautly repudiate this derivation, and say the word is Khan Jadu (or Lord Jadu), and was intend - 
** ed to render still nobler the name of the princely Rajput race from which they came. Con- 
“ verted Jadus were called hy the old Musalman historians Mewatis, a term Chand applies to a 
i* Mewat chief of the Lunar race, of which race the Jadu Maharaja of Karauli calls himself the 
“ head/* 
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To this Mr. Channiug adds : — 

“ Khanzadas are a race who were formerly of much more importance tl an at present ; they 
“ claim to have been formerly Jadu Rajputs, and that their ancestors Laklmn Pal and Sumitr 
“ Pal, who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bharatpur, were converted to Islam in the reign of Firoz Shah 
“ (A.D. 1351 to 13S&), who gave Lakhan Pal the name of Xahir Khan and Sumitr Pal the name of 
“ Bahadur Khan, and in recognition of their high descent called them Khanzadahs aud made them 
“ hear rule in Mewat. At first the) are said to have lived at Sarahta near Tijara, and afterwards 
“ according to tradition, they possessed 1,484 villages. However this may he, there is no doubt 
“ that they were the ruling race in Mewat down to the time of Bahar ; since then they have 
“ gradually declined in importance, and now in this district own only a few villages near Xub and 
“ to the north of Firozpur. Trace- of their former importance exist at Salma, Bundri, and Kotila. 

Kotila was one of their chief fortresses ; the village i* situated in a small valley, wholly 
“ surrounded by the hill, except where a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to it. In frout of 
“ this pass is the Kotila jhfl, and when this is filled with water tne only road to the pass lies 
“ along a narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
“ the face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill above the 
“ village is a small ruined fort. The village now belongs to Meos, Some of the buildings hear 
“ witness to its former greater importance. I have a suspicion that they are more intimately 
connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, whom they seem to me to resemble in personal 
“ appearance. They do not ordinarily intermarry with Meos, but the Meo inhabitants of five 
“ villages in^the Firozpur tahsil professs to have been formerly Khanzadahs, and to have become Meos 
f ‘ by intermarriage. Their traditions also, which point to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I 
“ think it will be found, with those of more than one clan of Meos. If my supposition that the 
“ Meos are converted Ma'uas is correct, I am inclined to suspect that the Khanzadas are the repre* 

“ sentatives of the noble class among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asfl or un- 
“ mixed class among the Minas known as Mainas. 33 

The Khanzadahs of Gurgaon have returned themselves as Jadubansi in 
the column for elan, and they commonly say that this is their only got. 
Khanzadah, or “ the son of a Khan ” is precisely the Musalman equivalent to 
the Hindu Rajput or “ son of a Raja ; ” and there can be little doubt that the 
Khanzadahs are to the Meos what the Rajputs are to the Jats. 

480. The Guj jar (Caste No. 8). — The Gujars are the eighlli largest caste 
m the Panjab, only the Jats, Rajputs, and Pathans among dominant castes, the 
mixed caste of Arams, and the Brahmans, Channirs, and Chuhras exceeding 
them in point of number. They are identified by General Cunningham with the 
Kushan or Yuchi or Toehari, a tribe of Eastern Tartars. About a century before 
Christ their Chief conquered Kabul and the Peshawar country ; while his son 
Hirna Kadphises, so well known to the Panjab Numismatologist, extended his 
sway over the whole of Upper Panjab and the banks of the Jarnna as far down 
as Mathra and the Yindhyas, and his successor the no less familiar king 
Kanishka, the first Buddhist Indo-Scythiau prince, annexed Kashmir to the 
kingdom of the Toehari. These Toehari or Kushan are the Kaspeiruei of Ptolemy ; 
and in the middle of the second century of our sera, Kaspeira Kasyapapura, or 
Multan, was one of their chief cities. Probably about the beginning of the 
3rd century after Christ, the attacks of the White Huns recalled the last king 
of the united Yuchi to the west, and he left his son in charge of an independent 
province whose capital was fixed at Peshawar ; and from that time the Yuchi 
of Kabul are known as the Great Yuchi, and those of the Panjab as the Kator 
or Little Yuchi. Before the end of the 3rd century a portion of the Gujars 
had begun to move southwards down the Indus, and were shortly afterwards 
separated from their northern brethren by Indo-Seythian wave from the north. 

In the middle of the oth century there was a Gujar kingdom in south- 
western Rajputana, whence they were driven by the Balas into Gujarat of the 
Bombay Presidency ; and about the end of the 9th century, Ala Kbana the 
Gujar king of Jammu, ceded the present Gujar-des, corresponding very nearly 
with the the Gujrat district, to the king of Kashmir. The town of Gujrat is [p. 263 j 
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said to have been built or restored by Ali Khan Gujar in the time of Akbar. 
The grounds for General Cunningham's identification will be found in full 
detail at pages 61 to 82 of Vol. II. of the Archaeological Reports. 

The present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by Gener- 
al Cunningham : — 

“ At the present day the Gujars are fouud iu great number^ in every part of the Xorth- 
“ West of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Hazara monntaini to the Peninsula of 
" Gnjrat. They are specially numerous along the hanks of the Upper Jamua, near Jagadri and 
u Bnriya, and in the Saharanpur district, which during the la-d century was actually called 
“ Gujarat. To the east they occupy the petty State of Samptar in Baudelkhand, and one of the 
" northern districts of Gwalior, which is still called Gujargar. They are found only in small bodies 
“ and much scattered throughout Eastern Raj putina and Gwalior ; but they aro more numerous in 
" the Western States, and specially towards Gnjarat, where they form a large part of the 
“ population. The Rajas of Rewari to the south of Dchli are Gujars. In the 'outheru Paujab 
“ they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapidly towards the nov h, where they have 
“ given their name to -evcral important places, such as Gujr.inwala in the Uechna-Doab, Gnjra f 
‘‘in the Chaj Doab, and Gujar Khan in the Sindh Sagar Duab. They are numerous about Jahlam 
“ and Hassan Abdal, and throughout the Hazara districts ; and they arc alsi found in considerable 
“ numhers in the Dardn districts of Cbilas, Kolili, and Piila-, to the east of the Indus, and in the 
*• contiguous districts to the west of the river/’ 

In the Panjab they essentially belong to the lower ranges and sob-montane 
tracts ; and though they have spread down the Jamna in considerable numbers, 
they are almost confined to the riverain lowlands. In the higher mountains 
they are almost unknown. The figures showing their distribution are given 
P. 166- in Abstract No. 83 at page Gujrat is still their stronghold, and in 

7. that district they form 13£ per cent, of the total population. There alone 
have they retained their dominant position. Tlironghout the Salt-range 
Tract, and probably under the eastern hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants 
among the tribes now settled there ; hut in the west the GakI bars, Janjua*. 
and Pathans, and in the east the Rajputs have always been loo strong for 
them, and long ago deprived them of political importance. In the Peshawar 
district almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may he that some of 
those who are thus returned are not tine Gujars by nice. 1 But throughout 
the hill country of Jammu, Chibhal, and Ilazara. and away in the Independent 
Territory lying to the north of Peshawar as far as the Swat river, true Gujar 
herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing a common speech, w'hieh 
is a Hindi dialect cpiite distinct from the Panjabi or Pashto current in those 
parts. Here they are a purely pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their 
herds up into the higher ranges in summer and descending with them into 
the valleys during the cold weather ; and it may be said that the Gujar is 
a cultivator only in the plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator, and more 
given to keeping cattle than to following the plough. 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix the date of the Gujar 
colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exclusively Musalman 
except in the Jamn\ districts and Hushyarpur, and th y must therefore 
have entered those districts before the conversion of the gr?at mass of the caste. 
The Jalandhar Gujars date their conversion from the time of Aurangzeb, a 
very probable date. The Firozpur Gujars say that they came from Daranagar 
in the south of India, that they moved thence to Rania in Sirsa, and thence 
again to Firozpur via Kasur. The Musalman Gujars of all the eastern half 



1 On the other hand, Mr. Steedman is of opinion that the figures for the Gujars of Rawal- 
pindi are very much under the mark, and that many of them must have been returned as Jats, 
Rajputs, or perhaps even Mughals. 
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of the Province still retain more of their Hindu customs than do the majority 
of their converted neighbours; their women, for instance, wearing petticoats 
instead of drawers, and red instead of blue. It is noticeable that Gujrat is 
to the Gujars what Bhatner and Bhattiana are to the Bhatti, a place to which 
there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

481. The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ; and the theory of aboriginal descent which has sometimes 
been propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his east of counten- 
ance. He is of the same social standing as the Jat, or perhaps slightly in- 
ferior but the two eat and drink in common without any scruple and the proverb 
says : “ The Jat, Gujar, Aliir, and Gola are all four hail fellows well met.'” 

But he is far inferior in both personal character and repute to the Jat. He is lazy 
to a degree, and a wretched cultivator ; his women, though not secluded, will 
not do field-work save of the lightest kind ; while his fondness for cattle ex- 
tends to those of other people. The difference between a Gujar and a Rajput 
cattle-thief was once explained to me thus by a Jat : " The Rajput will steal 

“ your buffalo. But he will not send his father to say lie knows where it is 
u and will get it back for Rs. ‘20, and then keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too. 

The Gujar will.” The Gujars have been turbulent throughout the history of 
the Punjab, they were a constant thorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors, 
and are still ever ready to take advantage of any loosening of the 
bonds of discipline to attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character 
as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a high 
one: “ A desert is better than a Gujar: wherever you see a Gujar, hit 
“ him.” Again : “ The dog and the eat two, the Rilngar and the Gujar 
ft two ; if it were not for these four one might sleep with one's door 
“ open so “ The dog, the monkey, and the Gujur ehange their minds 
u at every step ; ” and “ When all other castes are dead make friends with a 
“ Gujar.” As Mr. Maeonachie remarks : “ Though the Gujar possesses two 
(< qualifications of a highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire for 
“ other people's cattle, he never seems to have had the love of fighting and 
“ the character for manly independence which distinguishes this class elsewhere. 

(i On the eontrary he is generally a mean sneaking cowardy fellow ; and I 
(< do not know that he improves much with the march of civilization, though 
“ of course there are exceptions ; men who have given up the traditions of 
cf the tribe so far as to recognize the advantage of being honest — 
te generally.” 

Such is the Gujar of the Jamma districts. 1 But further west his 
character would seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars of 
Hazara as “ a simple all-enduring race, thrifty and industrious, with no 
“ ambition but to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields ; ” and 
“ many of them are line men in every way.” Mr. Thomson says that 
the Gujars of Jaklain are the best farmers in the district (perhaps not exces- [P. 26 
sive praise in a district held by Gakkhars, A wans, and Rajputs), though 
the Maliar or Amin is a better market gardener ; and that they are 
quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt-range) Jats, hut with few 
attractive qualities. Mr. Steedman gives a similar account of the Gujars of 

1 Mr. Wilson, however, writes : The Gujar villages in Gurgaon have on the whole stood 
« the late bad times better than those of almost other caste — better than the Jats, and almost as 
« well ns the Alurs. Our Gurgaon Gujars are very little given to thieving, and I have rather 
*■* a high opinion of them.” 
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Rawalpindi, calling them “ excellent cultivators.” So the Gujars of Hushyar- 
pur are said to be “a quiet and well-behaved set.” In Jalandhar Sir 
Richard Temple describes them as " here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but 
“ more industrious and less predatory than usual;” and Mr. Barkley writes : 
“ At present, after thirty years of British rule, they are probably as little 
“ given to crime as any other large class in the agricultural population It is 
(t still generally true that they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
“ with agriculture ; but this is by no means invariably the case.” But in 
Ffrozpur again Mr. Brandreth describes them as tc unwilling cultivators, and 
“ greatly addicted to thieving,” and gives instances of their criminal pro- 
pensities. Thus it would appear that the further the Gujar moves from his 
native hills, the more he deteriorates and the more unpleasant he makes him- 
self to his neighbours. The following description of the Gujars of Kangra 
by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and interesting : — 

“ The Gujars of the hills are quite uulike the caste of the same designation iu the plains. 
“ There they are known a9 an idle, worthless and thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to 
“ cultivation and improvement ; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral habits. In 
“ the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe, — they cultivate scarcely at all. The Gadis keep 
“ flocks of sheep and goats and the Gujar’s wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live in the 
“skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the sale of the milk, ghee, and 
“ other produce of their 1 erds. The men graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the 
“ woods tending their herds. Tiic women repair to the markets every morning with baskets on their 
“heads, w r ith little earthen pots filled with milk, butter-milk and ghee, each of these pots 
“containing the proportion required for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually 
“ drive their herds to the upper range, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich grass which the 
“ rains briug forth, and at the same time attain condition from the temperate climate and the 
“immunity from venomous flies which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 
“ manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and inoffensive in manner, and 
“ in these hills are not distinguished by the bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the 
“ plains. They are never known to thieve. Their women are supposed to be uot very scrupulous. 
“Their habits of frequenting public markets and carrying about their stock for sale unaccompanied 
“by their husbands undoubtedly expose them to great temptations; and I am afraid the impnta- 
“ tions against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown women, and may be 
“ seen every morning entering the bazaars of the hill towns, returning homo about the afternoon 
“ with their baskets emptied of their treasures. The Gujars aro found all over the district. They 
“ abound particularly about Jowala Mukbi, Tira, and Nadaun. There are some Hindu Gujars 
“especially towards JIandi; but they are a small sect, compared to the Musalmans.” 

It has been suggested, and is I believe held by many, that Jats and 
Gujars, and perhaps Ahirs also, are all of one ethnic stock ; and this because 
there is a close communion between them. It may be that they are the same 
in their far-distant origin. But I think that they must have either entered 
India at different times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking 
so is precisely because they eat and smoke together. In the ease of Jat and 
Rajput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being of higher rank 
than the former. But the social standing of Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs being 
practically identical, I do not see why they should ever have separated if they 
were once the same. It is, however, possible that the Jats were the camel 
graziers and perhaps husbandmen, the Gujars the eowherds of the hills, and 
the Ahirs the cowherds of the plains. If this he so, they afford a classifica- 
tion by occupation of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap between and 
is absolutely continuous with the similar classification of the castes above them 
as Brahmans, Banyas, and Rajputs, and of the castes below them as Tarkhans, 
Chamars, and so forth. But we must know more of the early distribution of 
the tribes before we can have any opinion on the subject. I have noticed in 
the early historians a connection between the migrations and location of Gujars 
and Rajputs which has struck me as being more than accidental ; but the 
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eastern portions of Hissar, his place being taken by the Saini in the eastern 
snb-montane districts, and by the Arain or Baghban in the remainder of the 
Province. He is almost always a Hindu. Most of the few Malis shown for 
the western districts were returned as Maliar, the Panjabi form of Mali ; and 
some of them as Phulara or Phulwara (but see section 485 for the inclusion of 
Maliar under Arain) . 

The Sainis, who, as I have just explained, are probably a Mali tribe, are 
said to claim Rajput origin in Jalandhar ; but Mr. Barkley writes of the Sainis 
of that district : “ They consider themselves the same as the Malis of the 
“ North-West Provinces, and to be connected with the Arains, though the 
“ latter know nothing of the relationship. They are not found west of the 
“ Chanab, but are numerous in some parts of the Ambala district.” They 
appear from our figures to lie all along the foot of the hills between the 
valleys of the Jamna and Ravi ,but not to have reached the Chanab valley. 
Both they and the Mails are properly tribes of Hindustan rather than of the 
Panjab. About 10 per cent, of the Sainis are Sikhs, and the remainder 
Hindus. In Rawalpindi no fewer than 3,G55 Mughals have returned their 
tribe or clan as Saini ; but it is probable that these have no connection with 
the caste under discussion, as it would not appear to have penetrated so far 
westwards. The Sainis of Rupar in Ambala are described “ an ill-conditioned 
set, first-rate cultivators, but refractory and intriguing.” 

The Malis and Sainis, like all vegetable growers, occupy a very inferior 
position among the agricultural castes ; but of the two the Sainis are probably 
the higher, as they more often own land or even whole villages, and are less 
generally mere market gardeners than are the Malis. 

The largest of the Mali sub-divisions are the Phul with 11,646, and the 
Bhagarti with 15,658 persons. The 
Sainis do not appear to have returned any 
large elans except in Ilushyarpur, of 
which district some of the largest clans 
are shown in the margin, and in Gurdas- 
pur where 1,541 Sainis showed their clans 
as Salahri. Mr. Barkley notes that some 
of the clans of Arains and of Sainis in 
Jalandhar bear the same names, and those 
not always merely names of other and dominant tribes. 

485. The Arain, Baghban, and Maliar (Caste Nos. 7 and 65). — The 
word Baghban is the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word Mali, and means 
simply a gardener. But it is commonly used for the Arain in the west of the 
Pan jab ; and even as far east as Jalandhar there are two villages of the same 
name, of which the one which is held by Arains is often distinguished by the 
addition of Bdghbdndn to its name. Unfortunately the Peshawar divisional 
officer has included those who returned themselves as Arain or Maliar under 
Baghban, and I cannot give separate figures for them. The Baghbans of the 
Rawalpindi division are discussed below. 

The Arains, or as they are called on the Jamna Rains, are probably a 
true caste in the Satluj valley and throughout the Eastern Plains. But in the 
western half of the Panjab excepting on the Satluj, the word seems to be used 
for any market-gardener. Mr. Steedman writes : “ Arain, Rain, Baghban, 
u Mali, and Maliar are in Jhang and Rawalpindi a very mixed body of men, 
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Agricultural and Pastoral Tribes— concluded. 
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t{ the names denoting occupation rather than caste, and are invariably held in 
“ very low repute.” The Maliar of the Rawalpindi division for the most part 
returned their elan as Janjua, Quthshahi (Awan), Khokhar, or Bhatti, though 
some of them give what are apparently true A rain clans, such as Wahand. 
Table VIII A gives no Arains or Baghbans in the Rawalpindi district, but 
the fact is that by an unfortunate error, not detected till after the tables were 
in print, the Maliars of Rawalpindi and Jahlam were entered as Maniars 
under Caste No. 47. I have added them to the figures for Baghban in the 
Abstract, and it follows that all the Rawalpindi and Jahlam Baghbans of the 
Abstract were returned as Maliar, and not as Baghban. So too, the figures 
for Muzaffargarb and the two Derahs are very imperfect, as Abstract No. 72 
on page 224* shows that some thousands of Arains or Maliars in those districts 
returned their caste as Jat. On the whole it would appear that Mali and Arain 
are true castes in the eastern half of the Province, but that in the Western 
Panjab, Arain, Maliar, and Baghban are commonly used as mere names of 
one and the same occupation. The detailed clan tables, when published, will 
throw much light upon the real affinities of these three castes. 

486. The Araius are found in great numbers throughout the northern, 
central, and western portions of the Eastern Plains and throughout the Ra- 
walpindi and Multan divisions ; but west of Lahore the name must be taken 
to refer, except on the Satluj, to an occupation rather than a caste. Their 
strongholds are the Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions, and more 
especially the districts of J aland har and Lahore and the State of Kapurthala 
where they form respectively 17*4, 10*3, and 16*3 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. They are admirable cultivators, skilful and industrious, but like all 
vegetable growers of low standing among the cultivating classes. Where, 
however, they are found in very large numbers their position is higher, as there 
they are general cultivators rather than market gardeners. They are almost 
without exception Musalmans, and would appear to be a true Panjab tribe, to 
have come from the neighbourhood of Multan, and to have some affinity with 
the Kamboh. Mr. Purser writes : “ The Arains of Montgomery know nothing 
“ of their origin. They claim to be Surajbansi Rajputs, and to have come 
“ up to this district from the Dehli part of the country. They are usually 
“supposed to be Mahomedan Kambohs, and the latter undoubtedly came 
“from the west, so it is likely the Arains did too. This is rendered more pro- 
“ bable by the fact that the Arains of Saharanpur are said to have come from 
“ Afghanistan. They do not seem to have got much below the Lahore border. 
“ Their chief divisions are Gahlan, Chandor, Chachar, Sindhu, and Barar.” I 
find that the Arains of Firozpur and Lahore also trace their origin from Uchh 
or Multan, and are supposed to be akin to the Kamboh. In Sirsa the Satlnj 
Arains meet those of the Ghaggar. They two do not intermarry, but the 
Arains of the Ghaggar valley say they were Rajputs living on the Panjnad 
near Multan, but were ejected some four centuries ago by Saiyad Jalal-ud-din 
of Uchh. They claim some sort of connection with Jaisalmer Till the great 
famines of 1759 and 178,3 A.D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys 
of the Choya and Ghaggar, but after the latter date the Bhattis harassed the 
Sumras, the country became disturbed, and many of the Araius emigrated 
across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and Rampur. They marry only with 
♦be Ghaggar and Bareli Arains. The Satluj Arains in Sirsa say that they are, 
like the Arains of Lahore and Montgomery, connected by origin with the 
Hindu Kambohs. Mr. Wilson thinks it probable that both classes are really 
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Kambohs who have become Mnsalmans, and that the Ghaggar Arams 
emigrated in a body from Multan, while the others moved gradually 
up the Satluj into their present place. He describes the Arains of the 
Ghaggar as the most advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa district, 
even surpassing the Sikh J ats from Patiala ; and he considers them at 
least equal in social status with the Jats, over whom they themselves claim 
superiority. The Arains of Ffrozpur, Ludhiana, Ambala, and Hissar also 
trace their origin from Uchh or its neighbourhood, though the Hissar Arains 
are said to be merely Mahomedan Malis. 

Of the Arains of Jalandhar Mr. Barkley says that they are commonly 
believed to be descended from Kambohs, and that even those who are ashamed 
of so commonplace an origin are not prepared altogether to disclaim the 
relationship, but state that the Kambohs are the illegitimate and they the 
legitimate descendants of a common ancestor. He further states that they are 
settlers from the south, that none of their settlements are much older than 
250 years, and that their original country is said to extend from Hansi to 
Multan, while those of the Jalandhar Arains whose history he has traced have 
come from the direction of Hissar. The Jalandhar Arains themselves say 
they are descended from Rai Chajju of Ujjain who held the whole of the Sirsa 
district in jdgir ; while the Karnal Rains also trace their origin from Sirsa. 
On the whole it would appear probable that the Arains originally came from 
the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Panjab ; and that at an 
early stage in their history a section of them moved up the Ghaggar, perhaps 
then a permanent river flowing into the Indus, and there gained for them- 
selves a position of some importance. As the Ghaggar dried up and the 
neighbouring eountry became more arid, they moved on into the Jamna dis- 
tricts and Ois-Satluj tract generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the 
hills across the line of movement of their brethren who were moving up the 
valleys of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Malis is pro- 
bably based only upon common occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think th(at they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the difference 
must be m<j)re than one of religion only, as many of the Kambohs are Musal- 
man. 

Abstract No. 86 on the opposite page* shows some of the largest Arain 
clans. I have included under the head Arain 987 persons who have returned 
themselves as Bhohar, which I am informed is an Arain clan. Of these 850 
were in Multan, 31 in Montgomery, and 103 in Muzaffargarh. 

487. The Kanet (Caste No. 20). — The Kanets are the low-caste cultivat- 
ing class of all the eastern Himalayas of the Panjah and the hills at their 
base, as far west as Kulu and the eastern portion of the Kangra district, 
throughout which tract they form a very large proportion of the total popula- 
tion. Beyond this tract, in K&ngra proper, their place is filled by Ghiraths. 
The country they inhabit is held or governed by Hill Rajputs of prehistoric 
ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud to cultivate with their 
own hands, and who employ the Kanets as husbandmen. The Kanets claim 
to be of impure Rajput origin, but there is little doubt that they are really of 
aboriginal tock. At the same time it is most difficult to separate them from 
Rathis ( q . v., page 251 1), and in Chamba both have been included under the 
latter head. The whole question of their origin is elaborately discussed by 
General Cunningham at pages 125 to 135 of Vol. XIV of his Archaeological 
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Abstract No. 86, [P. 269] 
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Reports. He identifies them with the Kvmindas or Kulindas of the Sanskrit 
classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion that they belong to that great 
Khasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied the whole Sub- 
Ilimalayan tract from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, and which, driven up 
into the hills by the advancing wave of immigration, now separates the 
Aryans of India from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasia and the Rao, and it is probable that the 
Khasias are really descended from intercourse between the Aryan immigrants 
and the women of the hills. The process by which the great Khas tribe of 
Nepal thus grew up is admirably described by Mr. Hodgson in his Essay in 
the Military tribes of that country, which is quoted at some length by 
General Cunningham, and, less fully, by me at page 236* supra. The #P. 131. 
distinction between Khasia and Rao is still sufficiently well marked. A 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation prescribed 
for a twice-born man ; the Rao that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasia 
wears the janeo or sacred thread, while the Rao does not. But the dis- 
tinction is apparently breaking down, at least in Kulu where the two 
tribes freely eat together and intermarry, though the Khasia, if asked, will 
deny the fact. 

488, Mr. Lyall thus describes the Kanets of Kulu : — 

“The Kanets are often classed by other Hiudiw as on a par with the Rathis of Ivangra. Just 
“ as the Rathis claim to be Rajputs who have lost grade hy taking to the plough, or the offspring 
f *of Rajputs hy Sudra women, so the Kanets say that they are the children of women of the hills 
** hy Rajputs who came up from the plains. By one story both Kanets and Dagis were originally 
‘‘ of the same stock. Two sous of the demi-god, Bhim Sen Pandah, had each a son hy the 
‘‘ daughter of a Kulu raklias or demon. One of these sons married a Bhotanti, or woman of Tibet, 

“ who fed him with yak's flesh, so he and his children hy her became Dagis. The other son was 
ancestor of the Kanets. 

“ Both of these stories perhaps point to the conclusion that the Kanets aud Dagis are of mixed 
“ Mughal and Hindu race. General Cunningham says as much of the Kanets of Kanawar, and 
“ connects the caste name with the word Karina, which implies mixed blood. The Kanets are 
“ divided into Kassiyas and Raos. The Raos aay that the origin of this division was that a Raja 
“ of Kulu ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether to Hinduism ; 

“ those who obeyed were called Kassiyas, aud those who stuck to their old ways Raos. It is a fact 
“ that at the present day the former are more Hindu in all observances than the latter, and the story 
“ is otherwise prohahle, as one ean see that the foreign priests round the Rajas were always 
“ striving to make the Kulu people more orthodox Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmins, and 
“ less devoted to the worship of their local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the janeo, and pretend 
“ to some superiority, which, however, is not admitted hy the Raos. They intermarry and eat 
<r and drink together out of the same cooking pot, hut not out of the same dish or plate.” 

He adds that they are not tall, but strong and active, and generally have [p. 270 
handsome figures. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, 
with a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark as the ordi- 
nary Panjabi. Of the “ so called Kanets of Lahnl ” he writes that they “ are 
u a mixed race, but the Mongolian element predominates over the Indian. 

“ Many of those who live in the lower valley are no doubt descendants of 
“ Kanet settlers from Kulu and Bangahal ; the rest are pure Tibetan, or nearly 
“ so.” In Laliul the Kanets, like all other classes of the people, will eat cows 
and bullocks which have died a natural death. They never wear the sacred 
thread. The social status of the Kanet appears to be very low. A Sunar 
will marry a Kanet woman, but he will not give bis daughter to a Kanet, 
nor will he eat from the hand of a Kanet, though his wife will do so. In 
Lahul even a Brahman or Thakar will take a Kanet woman as a seeond-elass 
wife, and the offspring of the latter, who are known as Garu, will in a few 
generations rank as Thakar. Those of the former however ean never rise to full 
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equality with the pure Brahman, though they are commonly known as 
Brahmans. The fathers will not eat from the hands of sons begotten in this 
manner, but will smoke with them. 

General Cunningham says that the Kanets have three principal clans — 
Mangal, Chauhan, and Rao. The Chauhan will almost certainly be Khasia. 
With respect to the Mangal I have no information, nor do I find it in my 

papers, unless Pangalana be a 
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misreading for Mangalana 
or Mangal. The principal 
Kanet divisions returned in 
our papers are shown in the 
margin. More than half the 
Kasib are in Bashakr. The 
name belongs to a Brahmini- 
cal gotra, and is probably 
no tribe at all and only returned beeause the heading of the schedule was 
misunderstood. The Chauhan are principally returned from Mandi, Suket, 
Nahau, Keonthal, and Jubbal; the Khasia from Bashahr and Kaugra ; the 
Pangalana from Suket ; and the Punwar from Nahan. General Cunning- 
ham assigns the upper valley of the Pabar to the Chauhan, the lower Pabar, 
the Rupin, and the Tons valleys to the Rao and the tract west of the Pabar 
basin to the Mangal. Mr. Anderson notes that the Khasia are more common 
in Kulu proper, and the Rao iu Seoraj. 

489. The Ghirath, BahtI, ana Chang (Caste No. 29) .—The Ghiraths fill 
much the same position in Kangra proper and the hills below it as do the 
Kanets in the part to the east. With them I have included the Bahti and 
the Chang, as it appears that one and the same people are known as Ghirath 
in Kangra, and as Bahti in the eastern and Chang in the western portion of 
the lower ranges. All three intermarry freely, and are considered by Mr. Lyall 
as identical. Iu the Amritsar division all the Ghiraths except 128 were 
returned as Chang. The Jalandhar divisional office took the three names 
together. The Ghiraths of Kangra and Hushyarpur are thus described by 
Mr. Barnes 



ct My previous remarks (quoted ou page 251* under tbe head Rathi) will have introduced the 
“ reader to the Girths. They form a considerable item in the population of these hills, and iu 
“ actual numbers exceed aay other individual caste. With the Girths I have associated the few 
“ Jats that reside in this district, and the Change, which is only another name for Girths, prevalent 
“ about Uaripur and Nurpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. The Girths are sub- 
“ divided into numerous seets. There is a common saying that thei’e are 360 varieties of rice, and 
“ that the sub-divisions of the Girths are equally extensive, the analogy arising from the Girths 
“ being the usual cultivators of rice. The Girths predominate in the valleys of Palum, Kangra, and 
“ Rihlo. They are bound again in the * Hnl Doen,’ or Haripuv valley. These localities are the 
u strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in every portion of the district, and 
“ generally possess the richest lauds and the most open spots in the hills. The Girths belong to the 
“ Sudra division of Hindus, and this fact apparently accounts for the localities wherein they are 
“ found. The open valleys, although containing the finest lauds, are also the only accessible 
“ portions of the hills. The more refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, 
“ although accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished retnrns. They abandoned the fertile 
** valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the 
“ fields, and the men were not degraded hy being pressed as porters. 

<c The Girths are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
“ double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various processes 
“ of agriculture. In additiou to the cultivation of their fields, tho Girth women carry wood, 
“ vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale ; many sit half the day 
“ wrangling with customers until their store is disposed of. The men are constantly seized for 
“ begar, or forced labour, to carry travellers’ loads, or to assist in the various public buildings in 
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“ course of construction. Fix>m these details it will be perceived that the Girths have no eau 
• e time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must he most elastic to bear up against 
“ this incessant toil. 

“ To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. The men are 
“ short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark and sickly 
“ in complexion, and with little or uo hair on their faces. Both men and women have coarse 
f * features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and it is rare to see a 
“ handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may be ealled pretty. Both sexes are 
“ extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, they are very litigious 
“ and quarrelsome ; hut their disputes seldom lead to blows ; aud though intemperate, they are still 
“ thrifty, — a Girth seldom wastes his suhstance in drink. In tlieir dealings with one another they 
«* are honest and truthful, and altogether their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the 
“ Rathi, has many valuable and endearing traits. The Girths being Sudras do not wear the janeo or 
“ thread of caste. They take money for theii daughters, but seldom exchange them. The younger 
“ brother takes his brother’s widow; if she leave his protection, lie was entitled by the law of 
“ the country to her restitution and under us he should at all events receive money eom- 
“ pensation.” 



The Glhraths are said to be of Rajput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse, but I have no trustworthy information on the subject. 
They are essentially agricultural, and the proverb says : — “ As the rice bends 
ff in the ear the Ghirath lifts his head." Their social position is low. “ You 
u can no more make a saint of a Ghirath than expect chastity of a buffalo," 
and they practise widow-marriage, for “ You can't make a Ghirathni a widow, 
c( any more than you can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow." 

The Ghiraths have returned few large sub-divisions. The eight largest 

are given in the margin. Bhard- 
waj is another Brahminieal gotra, 
and probably returned through 
misapprehension. Chhabru is 
found only in flushyarpur, and 
Chhora and Bhattu only in 
Kangra. The others occur in 
both districts. 



Ghiuatu Tribes. 



1 . 


Kandal 


24,392 


5. 


Reru 


.. 2,532 


2. 


Bhai'dwaj . 
Pathari 


. 8,330 


0 . 


Radial 


. , 2,058 


3. 


. 3,091 


7. 


Chhora , 


.. 1,G95 


4. 


Chhabru 


. 2,717 


8 . 


Battu 


.. 1,623 



490. The Reya (Caste No. 147).— Having thus disposed of the two 
great inferior cultivating castes of the hills, I shall take the others as far 
as possible in order of locality from east to west. The Reyas are a small 
Hindu caste found only in the Dehli district. They say they were Rajputs 
but were excluded from the caste because they took to practising katewa or [p 
widow-marriage. They are now quite separate. They eat and smoke with 
Jats and agricultural castes of similar standing, but will not marry them 
except by kurewa. They own nine villages in Dehli, and the names of their 
clans are sometimes Rajput and sometimes not. They trace their origin from 
Mahrauli where the Qutb pillar stands. 



491. The Lodha and Kaehhi (Caste Nos. 105 and 142). — These are two 
well-known cultivating castes of Hindustan, and are fouud in the Panjab 
chiefly in the Jamna districts, though a few of them have moved on westwards 
to the great cantonments. They are almost without exception Hindus. The 
Lodhas are said to be numerous in Hushangabad, and to be distinct from the 
Lodhi outcasts of Central India ; but the Lodhas of Dehli would appear to 
be of very low social standing. It is said that there are two distinct castes of 
Lodhas, one spelled with the hard and the other with the soft d, and perhaps 
this may account for the apparent confusion. The Ambala Lodhas cultivate 
hemp largely, and work it up into rope. The Kachhis are said to be the 
market gardeners of Hindustan, and of low standing. In the Pan jab I 
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believe they are generally engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar 
produce ; indeed in many parts they are called Singhari (from Singhdra, a 
water-nut) as commonly as Kachlii. 

492. The Kamboh (Caste No 33.) — The Kambohs are one of the finest 
cultivating castes in the Punjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, 
but they are no less industrious and skilful than the Arams. They are found 
in the upper Satluj valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the Eastern Plains, and as low down the Jamna valley as 
Karnal. They are especially numerous in Kapurthala. The Jamna Kambohs 
seem to have come into the valley from the west, and there has quite lately 
been a very large influx of Kambohs from the northern tracts of Patiala into 
the great dhdk jungles between Thanesar and the river. The Satluj Kambohs 
of Montgomery are divided into two branches, one of which came up the 
river from the Multan country and the other down the valley from the 
neighbourhood of Kapurthala, both movements having taken place under the 
Sikh rule. They claim descent from Raja Karan, and say that their ancestor 
fled to Kashmir. The Kambohs of Rijnor also trace their origin to the trans- 
Indus country, and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently true. They 
are said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia, and the Karnal Kambohs 
trace their origin from Garh Ghazni ; but the fact that 40 per cent, of them 
are Hindus and 23 per cent. Sikhs is conclusive against their having had any 
extra-Indian origin, unless at a very remote period. I have in section 486 
noted the fact that Arains and Kambohs are commonly supposed to be closely 
related. Indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called Arain if he is 
Musalman and Kamboh if Hindu. But that this is not always the case is 
evident from the fact of a very considerable proportion of the Kambohs of 
Amritsar, Lahore, Firozpur, Patiala, Nabha, and Maler Kotla having returned 
themselves as Musalmans* although Musalman /Mains are also numerous in 
those tracts. In Jalandhar the village of Bhalowal is owned partly by 
Kambohs and partly by Arains, both being Musalman. It is perhaps doubtful 
whether the supposed relationship has any further basis than the fact that they 
both came from the west, and are both of much the same social standing and 
agricultural repute. The detailed clan tables will probably throw light on 
the question, though in Kapurthala, the stronghold of the Kambohs, their 
clans were not recorded. It is said by some that the chief distinction is that 
the Kambohs take money for their daughters, while the xVrains do not. 
But the social standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the 
Arain, and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. The 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not unfrequently engages 
in trade, and even takes service in the army or in offices or even as a private 
servant, while his wife not unfrequently lends money even where he is a mere 
husbandman ; and under Akbar a Kamboh General called Shahbaz Khan com- 
manded 5,000 men and distinguished himself greatly in Bengal. Musalman 
Kambohs held Sohna in Gurgaon Some centuries ago ; and the tombs and 
mosques that they have left show that they must have enjoyed a considerable 
position. The military, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be dis- 
tinguished as Qalmi or “ men of the pen,” and not to intermarry with the 
agricultural section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social custom and 
not a caste rule. The Kambohs do not seem to bear as high a character for 
honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb current in the North- 
West Provinces : “The Afghans, the Kambohs, and the Kashmiris; all three 
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rogues {badzat)” and Mr. Benton of Karnal describes them as “notoriously 
deceitful and treacherous. " On the other hand Sardar Gurdial Singh states, 

I know not on what authority, that “ during the reign of terror in India, it 
“ was the Kambohs who were trusted by the rieh bankers for carrying 
‘ c their cash in the disguise of faqtrsN The Kambohs are said to be exception- 
ally numerous in Mirat. Their loca- 
tion under the hills lends some slight 
support to their tradition of origin 
from Kashmir. 

The Kambohs seem to have return- 
ed very few large sub-divisions. The 
figures for the nine largest are given in 
the margin. 

493, The Ahir (Caste No. 27). — The Ahirs are properly a pastoral easte, 
their name being derived from the Sanskrit Abhtra, or <f milkman.” But in 
the Punjab they are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in quite the 
first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh and somewhat 
superior to the Jat. They are of the same social standing as the Jat and 
Gujar, who will eat and smoke with them ; but they do not seem ever to have 
been, at any rate within recent times, th« dominant race in any considerable 
tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to such a position was in Rewari and 
the country to the west of it still locally known as Hirwati, where they held 
nearly three quarters of the parganah in 1838. A very full description of 
them will be found in Elliott's Races of the North-West Provinces , and also 
in Sherring, I, 33 Iff. The west coast of India and Gujarat would appear to be 
their ancient homes, hut they are numerous in Behar and Gorakhpur, and at 
one time there was an Ahir dynasty in Nepal. In the Pan jab they are chiefly 
found in the south of Dehli, Gurgaon, and Rohtak and the Native States 
bordering upon these districts, and in this limited tract they form a consider- 
able proportion of the whole population. They are almost all Hindus, and 
are said to traee their origin from Mathra. They are industrious, patient, 
and orderly ; and though they are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country- 
side, yet that is probably only because the Jat is jealous of them as being 
even better cultivators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak : “ Kosli (the 
head village of the. Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand swag- 
gerers.” So in Dehli : “ Rather be kicked by a Rajput or stumble uphill, 
({ than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir j” and again : 
“ All castes are God's creatures, but three eastes are ruthless. When they 
“ get a chance they have no shame ; the whore, the Banya, and the Ahir. ” 
But these stigmas are now-a-days at least wholly undeserved. 

The Ahirs of the North-West Provinces have three great sections, the 
Nandbans of the central dodb, the Jadubans 
of the upper dodb and the Mathra eonntry, 
and the Gwalbans of the lower dodb at 
Benares. The Ahirs of the Panjab have 
returned themselves as shown in the margin. 
Of the Gwalbans more than 16,000 are 
found in Patiala. Within these tribes they 
have numerous elans, among which the Kosali of Rohtak and Gurgaon 
number 7,322. 



Ahib teibes, 

Jaduhans ... ... 43,961 

Nandbans ... ... 24,99S 

Gw&lbans ... ... 25,187 



Kamboh clans. 



1 . 


Thind ... 


10,394 


i 6. Sande ... 


4,321 


2. 


Jansan ... 


6,635 


7. Jammun 


2,515 


3. 


Jaura ... 


5,420 


8. Jhande ... 


, 2,028 


4. 


Dahut ... 


4,963 


9. Unm£l ... 


, 2,001 


5. 


Mahrok ... 


4,880 
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494. The Mahtam (Caste No. 51). — There has been a confusion in the 
figures of Table VIIIA owing to the fact that the Mahtanis are also called 
Bahrupias. The Mahtanis of Gujrat and Sfalkot returned themselves under 
that name, and were included under Bahrupia in Table VIIIA. I have 

190- restored them to their proper place in Abstract No. 85, page 266.* The Mah- 
tams, or as they are called in the Jalandhar division Mahton (nasal n), are 
found chiefly in the Satluj valley, and along the foot of the hills between 
Jalandhar and Gujrat. They are of exceedingly low caste, being almost out- 
casts ) by origin they are vagrants, and in some parts they apparently retain 
their wandering habits, while everywhere they are still great hunters, using 
nooses like those of the Bawarias described in section 575. But in many 
districts, and especially on the middle Satluj, they have devoted themselves to 
husbandry and are skilful and laborious cultivators. The great majority of 
them are classed as Hindus, but about one-fifth are Musalman, and as many 
again Sikh. But the Musalman section, even in the Multan division, eat 
wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are consequently not 
admitted to religious equality by the other Musalmans. They appear, how- 
ever, to bury their dead. They live, in Muzaffargarh, in grass huts ou the 
river banks, whence the saying — f ‘ Only two Mahtam huts and calls itself 
Khairpur." Mr. Purser thus describes the Mahtams of Montgomery : — 

“ They are a low Hindu caste, and are looked down on hy their neighbours. Their story Is 
r * that they were Rajputs, and one of their ancestors was a kanungo. Akbar was then on the 
“throne. Kanungos were called mahta, and thus they got their name. The first mahta was dis- 
“ missed, and then settled at Mahtpur in Jalandhar. His descendants emigrated and settled along 
“ the hanks of the rivers as they found quantities of sarr in «uch situations, and working in sarr 
“ was their chief occupation. It was not till the Nakkai chiefs held sway that they settled down 
“ permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of marriage with widows according to the 
“ form of ehaddar d<ilna, and so became Sudras. They are also called ‘ Bahrupias/ which name 
“ is a corruption of * Bho-rtip-ias * and means people of many modes of life, because they tnrued 
their hands to any business they could find ( yet cf. Select Glossary, I, 17 & 541. Cunningham 
“ (History of the Sikhs, page 17) says, * the hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family 
f< ‘ hy family and village by village eastward away from the Ravi and Cbanab/ This would seem 
“ to give the Mahtams a western instead of eastern origin as claimed hy them. They own a good 
“many villages (19), most of which are in good condition. Where they are not proprietors of the 
“ whole village, they reside in a separate group of hnts at some distance from the main dbddi. 
“ They are great hands at catching wild pigs ; but it is in cutting down tho jungle on inundated 
“ lands that they excel. Though industrious they do not care much for working wells, and prefer 
“ cultivating lands flooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty thieving. 
“ They are of medium stature and stoutly made. ’* 

495. There is a Bahrup tribe of Banjaras or, as they are called in the 
Pan jab, Labanas ; and the Labanas and Mah tarns of the Satluj appear cdosely 
to resemble each other. Elliott's description of the Bahrup Banjaras at page 
54, ^ olume I of his Races of the North- If est Provinces , tallies curiously in 
some respects with that of the Bahrupia Mahtams of Gujrat given by Captain 
Mackenzie at section 71 of his settlement report of that district ; and on the 
whole it seems probable that the Mahtams are Banjaras or Labanas, in which 
case it is possible that the Satluj group have eome up from Rajputana, while 
the sub-montane group are merely a western continuation of the Banjaras of 
the lower hills. This is the more probable as I find that the Jalandhar 
Mahtanis trace their origin from Jammu, conquered Rahon from the Gujars, 
and were in turn deprived of it hy the Ghorcwaha Rajputs probably not less 
than five centuries ago. At the same time I should note that the Mahton of 
Hushyarpur and the neighbourhood appear to hold a much higher social 
position than the Mahtams of the Satluj j and it may be that the two are 
really distinct. Sardar Gurdial Singh indeed goes so far as to say that the 
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Mahtou of Ilushyarpur arc* of good Rajput blood, though they have lost caste 
by taking to ploughing and practising widow-marriage, and that their social 
standing is not much below that of Rajputs. lie thinks that the name may 
be derived from Mahla , which he says is a title of honour current among the 
Rajputs of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery tradition quoted 
above. Mr. Anderson also gives the Ilushyarpur Mahtons high social stand- 
ing. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson says that the Labanas of Sirsa would 
scout the idea of connection with the Mahtams of the Satlnj, whom they con- 
sider utterly inferior to themselves. The point needs to be cleared up by 
further enquiry, especially in the districts where the classes come into contact. 
Our detailed tables of clans will doubtless throw light on the question. 

496. The Sarrara (Caste No. 118). — It is perhaps probable that these men 
are the same as those discussed under the head “ Sarera }} in the section on 
Hill Menials. But I have separated them, as their identity is not at all 
certain. The Samiras which are found in Hazara belong to a race inhabiting 
Chibhal, or the bill country of Kashmir on the Hazara border, and according 
to Major Wace belong to the same ethnic group as the Dhund, Satti, and 
Kharral of the same tract. It might perhaps have been better to take them 
with the Kharrals. They are chietly found in the Abbottabad tahsil , where 
they are purely agricultural. They arc all Musalman. 

497. The Ghosi (Caste No. 125). — The Ghosi is I believe an Alnr tribe j 
but in the Panjah the name is only used for Musalmans, and is often applied 
to any cowherd or milkman of that religion, whether Gujar, Ahir, or of any 
other caste, just as Gwala is used for a Hindu cowherd. The Ghosi proper 
is only blind in the eastern distiicts, though a few have strayed into the large 
cantonments to the west. But the 235 persons shown as Ghosi in the Rawal- 
pindi division are, according to my papers, entered as Ghasiara or “ grass-cutter,” 
while the 337 of the Multan division are shown as Her, probably for Ahir. How 
these came to be classed as Ghosi I cannot explain. It was not done by my 
orders. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from the Musalman 
Ghosi, hut will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been 
watered by the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands ! The 
Ghosis are a purely pastoral caste, at any rate in the Panjab. They are 
however sometimes butchers. 

498. The Gaddi (Caste No. 81). — These figures appear to include two 
entirely distinct classes of people. The Musalman Gaddis of Dehli, Kama), 
and Amhala are apparently a tribe found in the upper dodb of the Jamna 
and Ganges, closely resembling the Ghosi, and perhaps like them a sub- 
division of the Ahirs. They are called Gadi almost as often as Gaddi. 
They are by hereditary occupation milkmen ; but in Karnal, where they 
are most numerous, they have settled down as cultivators and own several vil- 
lages. They are poor hushandmen. And a further confusion ma} r possibly 
have taken place from the fact that a descendant of a Rajput father 
by a widow of another caste married by karewa is called Garra with 
the hard r. Indeed it is not quite impossible that here we may have the con- 
necting link between the two classes. At any rate the word Gaddi, as used 
in the Panjab proper, is applied to the inhabitants of the mountain range het- 
ween Kangra and Chamba and of its continuation in the latter State. 
The term is commonly applied to almost any inhabitant of that region ; 
but the true Gaddis, whom General Cunningham is inclined to identify with 
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the ancient Gandarid®, or Gangaridce, are apparently of Khatri origin. Mr. 
Barnes thus describes them : — 

“ The Gadis are the mo-t remarkable race in the hills. In features, manners, dress, and dialect 
"they differ essentially from all the rest of the population. The Gadis reside exclusively upon the 
" snowy range which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few of them have wandered down into 
“ the valleys which skirt the base of this mighty chain, but the great majority live on the 
'heights above; they are found from an elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet. 

Above this altitude there is little or no cultivation, the increasing acclivity of the range 
“ opposing insurmountable obstacles. They preserve a tradition among themselves that their 
“ancestors originally came from the Panjab, and that during the horrors of the Mahomedan 
"invasions the population of the cities fled from the open country before their invaders and 
"took refuge in these ranges, at that period almost uninhabited. The term ‘ Gadi* is a 
“ generic name, and under this appellation are included Brahmins, Khatris, and a few Rajputs and 

" Rathis. The majority, however, are Khatris, and the sub-divisions of the caste correspond 

"exactly with the tribes among the Khatris existing in the plains of the Panjab at the 

" present day. Impure castes are not styled Gadis, but are known by the names of Badi, 

“ Sipi, Hali, &c. They are a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural race. The greater portion of 
*' their wealth consists of flocks of sheep and goats, which they feed half the year (the 
" winter months) in the valleys of Kangra, and for the other half drive across the range 
" into the territories of Chamba. They hold lands on this side and also iu Chamba, and in 
“ former days were considered subject to both States. At present our rule has materially 
"weakened the tenure of the Chamba Chief, and many continue all the year round on this 
" side of the range acknowledging no allegiance whatever to Cliamba. It was a rule with 
"these simple people, whenever fined by the Kangra authorities, to pay a similar penalty 
" into the Chamba treasnry. I am afraid our institutions have taught them greater independence, 
" and the infraction of this custom is now more frequent than the observance. Many Gadis 
“cultivate the winter crops or wheat in Kangra, and returning with their flocks grow the 
" summer or rain crop at ‘ Barmor/ as the province on the other side of the snow is designated. 
" They all wear woollen clothes, which they make up at home out of the wool from their own 
"flocks. The men don a remarkable high-peaked cap, with flaps to pull down over the ears 
“ in case of severe weather. The front is usually adorned with a garland of dried flowera, 
“or with tufts of the Impeyan pheasant, or red heads, the seeds of parasitical plants growing 
“ iu the forests. The rest of their dress is a frock, made very capacious and loose, secured 
"round the waist, with a black woollen cord. Iu the body of this frock the Gadi stores 
" the most miscellaneous articles ; his own meal, tied up in an untanned leather pouch, with 
" two or three young lambs just born, and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatoes for his 
“ master are the usual contents. His legs are generally bare, hut occasionally he wears woollen 
‘‘trowaers very loose at the knee, to allow free motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle 
"over which it lies in folds ao as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The women 
“ wear the same frock, only reaching to their ankles, secured with the same woollen cord. 
“ Their garment fits rather tighter about the body, and is both mode-t aud becoming. The 
"head-dress is a ‘ chaddur/ or sheet, thrown leosely over the upper portion of the body, 
"and sometimes fastened iu the shape of a turban, with a loose streamer behind by way 
"of ornament. The Gadis are a very simple and virtuous race; they are remarkahle, even 
"among the hill population, for their eminent regard for truth; crime is almost unknown 
“ among them ; their women are chaste and modest, seldom deserting their husbands. Like 
" all the inhabitants of mountainous regions they are frank and merry in their manners, — they 
“ constantly meet together, singing and dancing in a style quite peculiar to themselves. 
" They are great tipplers, and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considerably 
" enhanced by deep potations. In person they are a comely race- The women frequently are 
" very faif and beautiful, — their features are regular, and the expression almost always mild 
“ aud engaging. The Gadia wear the thread of caste, and are much stricter in Hindu customs 
“and observances than most of the inhabitants of the higher ranges of the Himalaya. They 
“ are not a very widely-diffused race. They extend over the greater part of Chamba, 
“ inhabit the skirts of the Kangra snowy range, and are found also on the southern face 
“ of the Badrawar hills across the Ravi. Their peculiar caste, * Khatri/ aud their posi* 
" tion in the ranges immediately above Lahore favour the tradition that originally they were 
“ fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Mahomedan inroads.” 

They are almost all shepherds, and do not in any way resemble the Khatris of 
the plains. They are all Hindus, but locally distinguished from the j and re or 
cotton-clad Hindus. The Khatri and Rajput Gaddis intermarry ; and in 
some places the Brahman Gaddi will marry the Khatri Gaddi. The Khatri or 
true Gaddis are the best of the classes, and “ number among them the bej^ 
shepherds, and the richest aud most influential men.” It is not improbr | 21 
that in Chamba, their true home, the Rajput and Brahman Gaddis a re 
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numerous than in Kangra. The Gaddi are a simple and rustic people. The 
proverb says : “ The Gaddi is a good natured fool ; ask for his cap and he gives 
“yon his coat.” And again: “In no-man’s-land one makes friends with 
“ Gujars and Gaddis.” 

FOltEIGN RACES. 

409. Foreign Races. — I have called the groups of which the figures are 
given on the next page* in Abstract No. 87 Foreign Races, because they hear * p - 2( 
titles properly foreign to India and for the most part lay claim to foreign 
origin. It will presently be seen how little real right many of them have to 
the names they bear. The Saiyads might have been included in the group, but 
they have been classed with the priestly castes. The present group is divisible 
into three sections, the Arab and Shekh, the Turk and Mughal, and the 
Ghulain and Qizilbash. The last two and probable many of the Arabs and 
Turks are true foreigners, and have a good claim to the names they bear ; but 
the Shekhs and Mughals are for the most part mere pretenders. IVhat Rajput 
is to the Hindu, Sheikh, Saiyad, and in the west of the Panjab Mughal, are 
to the Musalman ; and every convert of low caste who wishes to glorify himself 
assumes one of these titles, while tribes whose origin is lowly or has been for- [P. 274 
gotten, trace their descent from the people of the Prophet or of one of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India. As Mr. Thompson pnts it : “ Pride of race 
“ leads to the invention of some royal progenitor, and pride of religion is a 
“ perpetual inducement to escape from the admission of an idolatrous ancestry/' 

500. The Arab (Caste No. 140). — Arabs are returned in the Panjab 
chiefly from the Multan and Peshawar divisions. They are probably Arab 
merchants from Bombay, where I believe men of true Arab extraction are 
somewhat numerous. That they have not come direct from Arabia is shown 
by the language table, in which Arabic is returned as the mother-tongue of 
only 63 persons. More than half the Arabs in the Punjab are to be found in 
Peshawar itself. This is hardly to be wondered at, for Peshawar is a 
city in which may be found representatives of almost every Eastern nation, 
and is the half-way house between India and Asia. It is possible that some of 
our Shekhs, whether truly or falsely so called, may have returned themselves as 
Arabs, but I do not think it likely. The true Shekhs are of course of Arab [p. 275 
origin ; but I believe that such men when their settlement in the Panjab is of 

any long standing, always call themselves Shekh or Qureshi, and not Arab. 

501. The Shekh (Caste No. 17) . — Shekh is an Arabic word meaning an 
elder or Chief, and probably corresponds very closely among the tribes of 
Arabia with Ckaudhri among those of the Panjab. Thus the title should 
properly be confined to, and is very generally assumed by tribes of true Arab 
descent. But it has been degraded to a much more vulgar use. If a Rajput 
or Jat turn Mahomedan he retains his caste name, and is still a Rajput or 
Jat; though I have known Musalman Rajputs who had fallen in life and 
taken to weaving call themselves Shekhs, though still recognized as relations 
by their brethren of the village whence they came. So if an outcast or 
man of impure calling becomes Musalman and retains his occupation, or at 
least substitutes for it another only slightly less degrading, he also retains 
his caste name or is known by an entirely new one, such as Dmdar or 
Musalli. But the class which lie between these two extremes, and are 
neither so proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their oceupa- 

m as to be compelled to retain their original caste name, very generally 
ulon that name on their conversion to Islam and adopt the title of Shekh, 
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There is a Persian proverb : e( The first year I was a weaver (Julaha) ; the 

“ next year a Shekh. This year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad.” Moreover 
many of the inferior agricultural Musalman tribes of Indian descent have, 
especially in the west of the Province, set up a claim to Arab origin ; and 
though they are still known by their tribal name, have probably or almost 
certainly returned themselves as Shekhs in the present Census. In these 
last eases they will in all probability have often shown their tribal name as 
the sub-division of the Shekhs to which they belong, and it is to be hoped 
that the detailed clan tribes will, when published, throw much light upon 
the tine composition of our figures for Shekhs. Meanwhile only a few of 
the largest sub-divisions can be examined. In one respect I myself am res- 
ponsible for the uncertainty of meaning which attaches to these figures. 
There are certain agricultural tribes whose claims to Qureshi origin appear to 
be valid, such as the Khagga and Hans of Montgomery ; and these men I 
included under the head Shekh. It was most certainly a mistake to do so, 
and I shall give separate figures for them below. With them I shall discuss 
some of the larger sub-divisions of Shekhs which have been returned in our 
papers. In many cases the titles here given are no less misleading than the 
original title of Shekh. The Shekhs who have returned themselves as Jats 
in the Multan and Derajat division are shown in Abstract No. 72, page 224* 
Shekhs do not bear the best of characters in some parts. In Rohtak 1 
they are said to “ supply recruits to our armies and jails with praiseworthy 
indifference,” and in Derail Ismail Khan the Naumuslim Shekhs are described 
as “ a lazy thriftless set of cultivators.” The true Qureshis of the south- 
western districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold a 
high character for sanctity. Such are the descendants of Baha-ul-haqq the 
renowned saint of Multan, who are known as Ilashmi Qureshis, and whose 
family is described at pages 490jf of Griffim’s Punjab Chiefs. They are chiefly 
found in the Multan, Jhang, and Muzaffargarh districts. 

502. Tribes and castes included under Shekh— Qureshi. — The figures be- 
low show the number of people who have returned themselves as Qureshi : — 



QURESHI SHEKHS. 



District jsd 


State. 


Nurnher. 


Dibtbiot and State. 


Number. 


Distbiot and Statb. 


Number. 


Dehli 




19,355 


Sialkot ... 


2,103 


Muzaffargarh 


3,265 


Gnrgaon 




3,977 


Lahore 


13,330 


Derab Ismail Khun ... 


2,436 


Rohtak 




1,212 


Gajr&nwSla 


2,343 


Derah Ghazi Khan ... 


1,730 


Sirea 




1,701 


Fiiozpur ... 


3,461 


Bannn 


8,666 


AmhUa ... 




16,629 


Rawalpindi 


12,420 


PeshdwaT ... 


3,601 


Ludhiana ... 


... 


1,076 


Jablam ... ... 


3,634 


Haz&ra 


2,433 


Simla 




1,322 


Gnjrat 


4,000 


Kohat 


2,342 


Jalandhar ... 




3,616 


Shdhpur ... 


4,276 


Pat i ilia ... 


6,874 


Hushy&rpnr .. 




1,977 


Multan ... 


6,100 


Bah&walpur 


3,901 


AmTitsar ... 




12,309 


Jhang 


3,987 


Other Districts and 
States. 


4,536 


Gnrdaspnr ... 




2,043 


Montgomery 


2,199 


161,854 



The Qureshi is the Arab tribe to which the Prophet belouged. Conse- 
quently it is the favourite tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be 
feared that comparatively few of those who have returned themselves as 
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Qureshi have any real title to the name. Among* those who so style themselves 
many claim to belong* to the Faruqis or descendants of Umar the second Caliph, 
or to the Sadiqis or descendants of Abul Dakar the first Caliph, both of whom were 
Qureshi by tribe. But the term Sadfqi is often confused with Sidqi, a title 
derived from the same root and meaning “ the true but which, in the east of 
the Panjab at any rate, is commonly used as an equivalent to Naumuslim to 
distinguish converts of Indian descent from original Mahomedan immigrants. 

Naumuslim — means nothing more than a new Musalman ; and only 3,491 
of our Shekhs have, by returning themselves as Shekh Naumuslim, admitted 
their true origin. These men are scattered in small numbers about the Pro- 
vince, but 1,437 of them are in Bahawalpur. 

Ansari. — Ansari or “ auxiliaries ” was the title given to the believers of 
Medina who welcomed Mahomet after his flight from Mecca ; and those who 
claim descent from these men style themselves Ansari. As many as 7,215 of 
our Shekhs have so returned themselves, of whom 1,501 are in Ambala, 1,539 
in Multan, and the rest scattered about the Province. One large section of 
the Shekhs of Panipat commonly style themselves Ansari ; but they would 
appear to have now returned themselves as Muhajarin. 

Muhajarin. — The faithful who accompanied Mahomet in his HajiraJt or 
flight from Mecca were called Muhajarin or “ the fugitives or emigrants,” and 
their descendants still retain the title. In the Karn£l district 8,560 persons have 
so returned themselves, and are doubtless the men of Panipat just alluded to. 

503. The Hans and Khagga. — The Hans is one of the tribes which I 
regret having included among the Shekhs. The 
numbers according to our returns are given in the 
margin ; but it is very probable that many of the 
Hans have returned themselves as Shekh or Qureshi 
and not as Hans, since they claim Qureshi origiu. 
They say they emigrated from Arabia to Afghanistan 
and thence to the Panjab, where they settled at Pakka 
Sidhar in the Montgomery district. In the time of 
Alamgir the Hans tribe, under their chief Shekh Qutb, 
attained independent rule over a portion of that dis- 
trict and retained their independence till the time of 
the Sikhs, when about the middle of the 18th century 
the streams which fertilized their country dried up and they lost their home. 
At present they do not own a single entire village, and have preserved none of 
their former influence. 

Khaggas. — The Khaggas are another tribe which I have classed as Shekh, 
but had better have kept separate. The numbers 
returned are shown in the margin. But here again 
many of them have probably returned themselves as 
Shekhs or Qureshi. Mr. Purser thus describes them : 
“The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
“after the conquest of Multan by Ranjft Singh. 
“ They claim to be Qureshi, and name as the first 
“ Khagga, Jalal-ul-din, disciple of Muhammad. Irak. 
“ Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
“ the name was given to Jalal-ud-din by his spiritual 
“ teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat over- 
“ taken by a storm/* 

p 
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The Hans. 


District. 


Numbers. 


Multan 


622 


Jbang 


7 


Montgomery ... 


268 


Total ... 


897 
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504. The Nekokara and Jhandir. — The Kok&ra or Nekokara, who are 
chiefly found in the Jhang district, claim to be Hashmi Qureshis, who came 
from Bahawalpur some 450 years ago. They hold land in Gujranwala also, 
but are not a very important tribe. In Gujranwala many of them are faqirs , 
and they generally bear a semi-religious character. 



The Jhandir — are also said to be of Qureshi origin, and though they do 
not openly profess to be religious directors, there is a certain odour of sanc- 
tity about the tribe. Most of them can read and write, and they are 
“ particularly free from ill deeds of every description.” They own land in the 
extreme south of the Jhang district. They are said to have been the standard- 
bearers of one of the great saints, whence their name. 

505. The Sarai, Miana, and others.— Sara!.— The Sarai family are the 
descendants of the Kalhora Kings of Sindh who have settled at Hajipur in 
Derah Ghazi Khan. Some account of their history will be found in 
Mr. Fryer's report on that district, and in Mr. O'Brien's Glossary. They 
were included with Shekh in the divisional office, and I have no separate 
figures for them as yet. Tod makes the Sarai descendants, or perhaps only 
namesakes, of Sehl, a Kaurava Rajput and in ancient times prince of Sindh 
and founder of Aror on the Indus. He says : “ Sehl or Sehr hecame a titular 
“appellation of the country, its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrai." 
(See further Sarai under Jats of the western sub-montane, section 433). 

Miana. — Mian is used in the west of the Panjab to denote any holy man 
and his descendants will often style themselves Miana. 
Thus the head of the Sarai family just described is 
known as the Mftin Sahib Sarai. But in Hazara at 
least and probably in other parts of the frontier, any 
new convert to Mahomedanism is often called a Miana, 
and most of them are cultivators. I have with some 
hesitation classed them as Shekh rather than with 
Ulama. There are 3,282 in the Rawalpindi and 188 
in the Derajat division. 

Besides the classes discussed above, the castes shown 
in the margin appear from a rough examination of the 
Shekh sub-divisions to have returned themselves as 
Shekhs in the numbers shown against each. They 
are described in their proper places. Of the Bodlas 
returned as Shekhs 144 are in Hissar, 749 in Sirsa, 
339 in Firozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
Bahawalpur. Of the Daudpotras 1,287 are in Multan. 
Besides these, men returning themselves under the 
following names have been classed as Shekh : Shekhra, a < ontemptuous 



Returned as Shekhs. 




Number 


Name of Caste?. 


returned 

as 

Shekhs. 


Bodla 


2,435 


Daudpotra ... 


1,421 


Kalal 


270 


Aw4n 


449 


Maliar 


221 


Tarkhan 


118 


Mochi 


107 


Rajput 


106 


29 other castes, 


] 6S5 


mostly low. 



6.J83 

3,901 

4,536 



diminutive of Shekh ; Pirzadah, or descendants of a pir or Musa 4n spiritual 
guide Shekhzadah, or son of a Shekh. There appear to have 
of the first, 19 of the second, and 17 of the third. In the L 
the Bharais (caste No. 48) have been most erroneously classec and 
the number of 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Gujranwala, and 1,646 1 

506. The Turk (Caste No. 126). — I shall not attempt to t. 
much debated question of the distinction between Turks and ged. Conse- 
will be sufficient to say that a Turk in the Panjab means, probahd it is to be 
a Turkoman native of Turkist&u and of Mongolian race. In t'hemselves as 
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tory indeed the villagers, accustomed to describe the Mughals of the Empire 
as Turks, use the word as synonymous with “ official ” ; and I have heard my 
Hindu clerks of Kayath caste described as Turks merely because they were 
in Government employ. On the Biloch frontier also the word Turk is com- 
monly used as synonymous with Mughal. The Turks of the Pan jab are prac- 
tically confined to the Hazara district, and are doubtless the representatives 
of the colony of Karlagh Turks who came into the Panjab with Tamarlane 
(1399 A.D.) and possessed themselves of the Pakhli tract in the Hazara 
district, which apparently included the Tanawal, Dhamtaur, and Swati coun- 
try, and was politically attached to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed 
of their territory by Swatis and Tanaolis from across the Indus about the 
beginning of the 18th century ; and the Turks now returned are doubtless 
their descendants. The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a “ wanderer 33 ; 
thus in poetry the Sun is called “the Turk of China ,’ 3 that is of the East, 
or “ the Turk of the Sky.” The Turks of Gurdaspur are said to be rope- 
makers by occupation (see further sections 412 and 416). 

507, The Mughal (Caste No 37). — The Mughals proper or Mongols, 
for the two words are only different forms of the same name, probably either 
entered the Panjab with Babar, or were attracted thither under the dynasty 
of his descendants. They are probably to be found in greatest number in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, the capital of that dynasty ; and I believe that the 
great majority of those who have returned themselves as Mughals in the 
Eastern Punjab really belong to that race. They are also numerous in the 
Rawalpindi division and on the upper frontier, along the route of the Mughal 
armies, and where they find a more kindred people than in the great Panjab 
plains. But as will be presently explained, the number of true Mughals in 
these parts is certainly much smaller than would appear from our figures. 
The Mughals of Gujrat are described by Mr. Monckton as “ an unhappy 
“ race. Puffed up with pride of birth, they account themselves above all 
“ other classes except Saiyads, and even among themselves each house reckons 
“itself higher than its neighbour. Among the clans, though of high descent, 
“ they are now at a discount. Those that might be admitted their equals, 
“ such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; while to lower classes they 
“ themselves will not stoop ; and the consequence is that social relations are 
“ sometimes at a dead-lock.” The description applies with equal truth to the 
Mughals of the Dehli territoiy. Even on the frontier the Mughals do not 
bear a good name. “ The Mughals tyrannize over the cultivator, and the 
<f cultivator over the earth 33 ; and again : “ Trust not the Mughal's letters. 
“ Of the Mughals, first letters, then armies.” 

The Mughals are distributed very widely over the Province ; but are, 
excepting Dehli, most numerous in the western districts, and more especially 
in Rawalpindi, Jaklarn, and Hazara. It is certain that a very large number 
of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, probably a considerable number 
of them, belong to agricultural tribes locally known by tribal names, such 
as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and the like, who have set up an almost certain- 
ly groundless claim to Mughal origin. Many of these have already been 
noticed. But more than this, there is a tendency, apparently confined to 
Dehli and the Rawalpindi and Peshawar divisions, for men of low caste to 
call themselves Mughals just as throughout the Province they call themselves 
Shekhs. Thus we find among the sub-divisions of those returned as Mughals 
1,512 Kah&rs in Hazara, and in Rawalpindi 3,655 Sainis and 1,263 Rawals; 

p2 
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while in the eight districts just specified no fewer than 2,724 other members 
of 41 separate castes, for the most part of low standing, have . been detected 
among the Mughals by a rough examination of the detailed clan tables, 
and this is doubtless only a specimeu of what has taken place on a very ex- 
tensive scale. Major Wace is of opinion that recent Jat converts to Mahomed- 
anism often take the title of Mughal. On the other baud no fewer than 

2,510 persons have returned them- 
selves as Patlian by caste and 
Mughal by tribe, of whom 1,169 
are in the Peshawar district, 746 
in the Derajat, and 401 in Ra- 
walpindi and Jahlam. Further 
light will doubtless be thrown 
upon the composition of the 
so-called Mughals when the de- 
tailed tables are published. Of 
the true Mughal tribes, only the 
Chughatta and the Barlas seem 
to be numerously represented in 
the Panjab, the former number- 
ing 23,593 and the latter 12,137. Men so returned are probably 
true Mughals. Their numbers for the districts in which they are shown as 
numerous are given in the margin. Besides these 1,543 of the Rawalpindi 
Mughals return themselves as Gakkhar and 3,861 as Kayani, the latter also 
of which names perhaps refer to the Gakkhars, who sometimes claim to be 
Kayani. 1 In 1864, Colonel Craeroft gave the number of time Mughals in 
the Rawalpindi district at 2,767 souls. At last Census there were 
8,205. 



District. 


Mughal tribes. 


Chughatta. 


Barlas. 


Dehli 


1,618 




Amritsar 


1,140 




Sialkot 




K 554 


Rawalpindi ... 


i ',613 


1,661 


Jahlam 


2,735 


2,304 


Gujrat 


590 


3,633 


Sbahpnr 


1,143 


179 


Multan 


3,083 


34 


Jhang 


2,471 


4 


Hazara 


1,014 


141 


Bahawalpur ... 


1,488 





508. The Kasars ol Jahlam. — The Gakkhars, Sainis, aud other castes 
mentioned above are described in their proper places. But the Kasars of 
Jahlam have apparently returned themselves in a body as Mughals, for no 
fewer than 8,527 of the Jahlam Mughals show Kasar as their elan. These 
Kasars occupy the north of the Dhani country about Bubial and Chaupeda. 
They say that their old home was in Jammu, and that they joined the armies 
of Babar and so obtained possession of their territory which was then almost 
nninhabited. Their present claim to Mughal origin is evidently suggested by 
their association with the Mughal power, and is apparently a new idea ; for 
up to the time of the Census itself they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Salt-range tribes who claimed neither Rajput, 
Awan, nor Mughal descent. They are described by Mr. Thomson as a pas- 
sionate and revengeful race, careless of human life, but good cultivators though 
somewhat exacting landlords. “ Envy is their most odious quality ; every 
“ family is distracted with mean jealousies wich are sometimes prosecuted with 
tf astonishing rancour, and not unseldom degenerate into criminal greed. It 
{t is fair to add that their vices seem to be gradually losing strength. Many 



* I have not heen ahle to obtain satisfactory information regarding this word. The city of 
Kayau was the capital of Kai Kayus, Kai Kubad, and Kai Khasru ; and some say that the Gakkhars 
call themselves Kayani because they claim descent from the^e three Kings. Others sa,y that tne 
Mngbals proper, and especially the Chughattas and Qizilbashcs, are Kayanis; and that the 
Gakkhars call themselves Kanani or Canaanites because they claim descent from Jacob and Joseph 
who lived in Canaan ; and that it is this word which has been misread Kayani, 
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“ of the headmen are personally very engaging, good horsemen, keen sportsmen, 
“ with frank manners and a good presence ; and it is sometimes difficult to 
u understand how they should have such a mean side to their character.” 

509. Ghulam (Caste No, 130). — These men are returned from the 
Peshawar district to the number of 3,3d7 under the name of Ghulam 
Ivhanazad, and from Multan to the number of 99 to the name of Khanazad 
simply. The latter may be an error for Khanzadah. The Peshawar men show 
their clans as Turkhel Ghulam and Malekhel. They are said to be descendants 
of captives in war who were made slaves [ghulam), whence their name. They 
are still chiefly employed in domestic service, and are generally attached to 
their hereditary masters, though some of them have taken to shop-keeping 
and other occupations. 

Since writing the above, which is based upon the information of a highly 
educated gentleman in our political service, himself a Native of Peshawar, I 
find that Muhammad Ilaiyat Khan states in his Haiydt-i- Afghani that the 
Qizilbash of Kabul described below are collectively known as Ghulam- 
khanah. If so, our Ghulam Khanazads are probably nothing more than 
Qizilbashes. But the class described above does exist in Peshawar in consider- 
able numbers. 

509a. The Qizilbash (Caste No. 181),— The Qizilbash 1 are a tribe of 
Tartar horsemen from the eastern Caucasus, who formed the backbone of 
the old Persian army and of the force with which Nadir Shah invaded India. 
Many of the great Mughal ministers have been Qizilbash, and notably Mir 
Jumlah the famous minister of Aurangzeb. They are said to take their 
name from a red cap of peculiar shape which they wear, which was invented 
by the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Shiah, as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of that sect, and which his son Shah Tumasp compelled Ilu- 
mayun to wear when a refugee at the Persian Court. There are some 1,200 
families of Qizilbash in the city of Kabul alone, where they were located by 
Nadir Shah, and still form an important military colony and exercise considera- 
ble influence in local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghanis- 
tan. Besides the number of Qizilbash returned as such, 66 were entered as 
Pathans, of whom T8 were in Derah Ismail Khan. Sec also the preceding 
paragraph under the head Ghulam. 

1 In the caste table the word is spelt Kizal , but 1 believe Qizil is correct. 
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PART V. — RELIGIOUS, PROFESSIONAL, MERCANTILE, [p.s 
AND MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

510. General and Introductory.— The classes discussed in this part of the 
chapter form an exceedingly heterogeneous collection. They are in fact all 
those that are left after separating the landowning and agricultural castes on 
the one hand, and the vagrant, artisan, and menial classes on the other. They 
include some of the highest and some of the lowest castes in the Province, yet 
there is a connection between the priestly Brahman and the semi-priestly Nai, 
between the merchant Khatri and the pedlar Mauiar. I have divided the castes 
now to be considered into six groups. The first includes the priestly castes 
such as the Brahman and Saiyad ; the second the various ascetic, religious, and 
mendicant orders of faqtrs ; the third the minor professional castes such as the 
N&i, the Mir6si, and the Bhat ; the fourth the great mercantile castes such as 
the Khatri and Arora ; the fifth the carriers and pedlars such as the Banjara 
and Maniar ; while in the sixth are included those miscellaneous castes, such as 
the Kashmiri and Kayath, for whom I have been unable to find a place else- 
where. The line between the merchants and shop-keepers on the one hand 
and the carriers and pedlars on the other is exceedingly ill-defined, both in the 
figures and in the facts. The groups are too diverse in their character for any 
general discussion of them to be profitable ; and I shall consider eaeh under 
its separate heading, where also will be found the figures showing their distri- 
bution throughout the Pan jab. 

PRIESTLY CLASSES. 

511. Priestly castes. — The group of castes which I am about to discuss, 
and of which the figures are given in Abstract No. SS on the next page,* may *P. 
be divided into three classes, Hindu priests, Muhammadan priests, and faqtrs. 

The last I give in this abstract so as to complete the group ; but they will be 
discussed further on, and I shall confine my remarks at present to the priestly 
and religious castes, as distinct from orders. The Brahmans are of course the 
very type of a Hindu caste, while the pujaris of our tables probably belong for 
the most part to what is now a real caste, though the word itself is merely the 
name for an occupation. But the Muhammadan group is not so homogeneous. 

The title of a Saiyad should be, but notoriously is not, confined to the descen- 
dants of a common ancestor ; while the Ulama are professedly a miscellaneous 
collection of persons returned under entries most of which should never have 
appeared at all in the caste column. The Chishtis again probably include both 
spiritual and carnal descendants of their Chief, as is the ease with so many of 
the religious orders next to be discussed ; while the Bodlas are almost 
certainly a clan of Rajputs who have acquired a character for sanctity. Theore- 
tically, the two groups should occupy very different positions among the fol- 
lowers of their respective faiths. The Brahman is a priest, and entitled as such 

to reverence and support by the ordinances of the Hindu religion : the Saiyad 
merely claims respect in virtue of his descent from the son-in-law of the Pro- 
phet, and the Muhammadan religion as such has no organised priesthood. But 
it has already been pointed out in the Chapter on Religion that there is really 
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little to choose between the Hindu and the Musalm&n as regards the spiritual 
bondage in which their superstition enfolds them ; and indeed that if either 
has the advantage, it is the former rather than the latter. The classes includ- 
ed under the present group are by no means purely priestly ; they are also 
large owners and cultivators of land. But their most distinctive characteristic 
is their saintly character, and I have therefore separated them from the land- 
owning and agricultural classes. At the same time the distinction between 
the Saiyad and the Qureshi Shekh as regards the spiritual reverence paid them 
is probably, at least in the south-western districts, exceedingly small. 

512. The Brahman (Caste No. 3). — The Brahman or Levite of the Hindu 
caste system is the third most numerous caste in the Panjab, outnumbering 
all but Jats and Rajputs. I shall not attempt to discuss his origin and 
theoretical position ; much has been written and published concerning him, the 
first hundred pages of Sherring's first volume and the whole of the second 
volume of Wilson's Indian Caste are devoted to him alone, and Cole- 
brooke's Essays contain much valuable information on the subject. The 
figures of Abstract No. 88 showing the distribution of the caste in the Panjab 
are very striking. The proportion of Brahmans to total population reaches its 
maximum in the hills of Kangra and Simla, the most Hindu portion of 
the Province, where it rises as high as from 13 to 15 per cent. Throughout 
the remainder of the Panjab the proportion steadily changes with the prevailing 
religion. It is highest in the sub-montane and Jamna tracts where the people 
are essentially Hindus ; it gradually decreases from east to west, being 
markedly smaller in the central and Sikh districts ; it is still smaller in the cis- 
Indns Salt-range Tract ; while in the Western Plains and beyond the Indus 
the Brahmans may be said comparatively speaking to disappear. The 
Brahmans have no territorial organisation. They accompany their clients in 
their migrations, settle with them in their new homes, and receive grants of 
land to hold or cultivate 

8 °] The function and position of the Brahman in his sacerdotal character have 
heen already described in the Chapter on Religion, section 23G. He concerns 
himself but little with the spiritual guidance of the people, but he is consulted 
as to omens and auspicious names, dates, and events, and he officiates at all 
ceremonial functions. These duties however employ, except perhaps in the 
west of the Province, but a small proportion of the total number ; and the 
remainder are pure Levites, ready to be fed or receive offerings in the name of 
God, but their sacerdotal functions being purely passive. These men supple- 
:81] merit the offerings of their clients by practising agriculture very extensively ; 
and it may be said that wherever the Bnihmars are numerous they are, ex- 
cepting only the educated Pandits or Padhas, land- owners and cultivators. 
They are poor husbandmen, for their pride of caste and the fact that a large 
part of then’ subsistence eomes to (hem without the necessity of toil render 
them impatient of manual labour ; and like the Rajputs they look upon the 
actual operation of ploughing as degrading, insomuch that in the hills a 
Brahman who ploughs is scarcely recognised as a brother by the higher classes 
of the caste. In social position the Brahman is of course pre-eminently first in 
the Hindu portion of the Panjab, though he is thought but meanly of on the 
frontier. Yet even where his position is most readily admitted he has failed to 
make himself beloved. He is grasping, quarrelsome, and overbearing, inflated 
with pride in his own descent and contempt for that of others, while he ^ holds 
himself aloof from the clients whose pockets he preys upon, and declines to 
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associate himself with the community upon which he lives. “ A Bum, a 
“ Brahman, and a goat are of no avail in time of need.” Where Brahmans 
hold any considerable share of a village trouble and disputes are sure to fol- 
low ; and the villages have a proverb : “As famine from the desert, so eomes | 

£f evil from a Brahman.” So their avarice is expressed in the saying — “ The j 

“ Mulla, the Bhat, the Brahman, and the Dum ; these four castes were not 
“ born on giving day,” and their love of good living by the proverb : “ Dine 

“ with a Brahman and jog along the road with a Kirftr ” (the Kirars being 
great talkers) . On the whole the Brahman has but little real influence over 
the Hindu peasant, and the reverence paid him is largely traditional or due 
to the conservative tendency of the women. The Brahmans of the hills have 
a social and tribal organisation almost exactly corresponding with that of 
the hill Rajputs. The quotations from Mr. Barnes given at pages 175* and *P. 6 
179f bear upon the subject. They too are divided into grades, each grade 16 
marrying from the one below and giving their daughters to the one above, 
while the lower classes will marry Kayath or Banya, and in Kulu even Kanet 
women. The mixed class of Pahari Mahajans is described below under mer- 
cantile castes. In the hills of Hazara on the banks of the Jahlam these 
Mahajans, who are also called Dhakoehi, seem to include the whole Brahman 
caste. In the Peshawar division 185 persons are returned as Brahman-Maha- 
jans, and these I have classed as Brahmans. It is probable that some of the 
Pahari Mahajans also are really Brahmans. The Hill Brahmans universally 
eat meat, from which the Brahmans of the plains, except perhaps in the ex- 
treme west, scrupulously abstain. Of the total number of Brahmans only 
about 7,000 are returned as Sikh, the denial of the superiority claimed by the 
higher castes which distinguished the teaching of Gum Govind not being 
acceptable to the Brahman. The Sikhs employ Hindu Brahmans as their 
parohits or family priests in exactly the same way as do the Hindus and Jains. 

There are also 3,500 Musalman Brahmans, chiefly in the Dehli district. 

These men are known as Iluseni Brahmans, and are said to receive oblations 
in the name of the Hindu gods from Hindus and in the name of Allah from 
Musalmans. 

513. The divisions of the Brahmans. — The Brahrn initial gotras have already been described 
in section 353. The Brahman caste or class is divided into ten great sections, all based upon 
geographical distribution, which differs in customs and standing and do not intermarry. They 
again are divided into two groups each containing live sections, as follows : — 

A. — The Jive Dravidas ( south of the Findhyas). 

1. The Maharashtra (of the Mahratta country). 

2. The Tailanga or Andhra (of the Telugu country), 

3. The Dravida (of the Tamil or Dravida country). 

4. The Karnata (of the Carnatic). 

5. The Gurjara or Gujarati (of Gujarat in Siudb). 

B. — The Jive Gaurs ( north of the Vindhyas ). 

6. The Gaur (of Ganr, probably not Bengal, see below). 

7. The Saraswat or Sarsut (of the Pan jab, beyond the Saruswati), 

8. The Ivanyakubja (of Kanauj). 

9. The Maitbila (of the Mitliila country). 

10. The Utkala (of Orissa). 

Of these great divisions the Panjab Brahmans belong for the most part to the Gaur in the 
Jarnna and south-eastern districts and the eastern lulls, aud to the Sarsut in the remainder of the 
Province. The figures are given below in Abstract No. 89, a few districts in which only small 
numbers are shown being omitted. It may he said that a line drawn north-east and south-west 
through Simla and Patiala roughly divides the Gaur from the Sarsut. I append a description of 
some of the principal divisions of the Brahmans to be met with in the Panjab, and must refer 
the reader for fuller details to the authorities quoted in the beginning of section 512. 
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The Gaur Brahman.— There has been ranch dispute about the position of the Gaur from 
which this section is named. Their traditional place of origiu is Ilariana, and their present 
home is the portion of the North-West Provinces lying west of Aligarh and Matbra. and the part 
of the Panjah defined above ; and they are separated from Bengal by other sections of the caste. 
General Cunningham suggests that Gaur is the old name of Gonda, while Sir George Campbell 
would make it another form of the word Ghaggar. The Gaur Brahmans are far more strict iu all 
caste observances than the Sarsut Brahmans, from whoao hands they will not eat bread, aud upon 
whom they look down. 

The Sarsut Brahman is the Brahman of the Panjah Proper, aud takes his name from the 
Saruswati which lies near his eastern boundary. He is said to be less grasping and quarrelsome 
than the Gaur, and he is certainly much less rigid in his observance of caste rules, eating and smok- 
ing with most of the stricter Hindu castes, such as Bauyas, Khatris, Suds, and Kayaths, He 
e ats flesh in the hills, and perhaps iu some parts of the plains alao. 

The Gujarati and Dakaut Brahmans.— These men are scattered in small numbers all over 
the Province. The Gujarati Brahmans probably belong 1o the Gurjara section already mentioned. 
The Dakaut or Dakotra Brahmans are fortune-tellers and astrologers, and came from Northern 
Rajpiitana. They belong to the Panj Gaur group, of which they are sometimes, in Rajputaua 
which is their home, reckoned as a separate section. The following description is taken trom my 
Karnal Report : — 

“ Offerings to Brahmans are divided into bar and graha for the days of the week, and two 
“ grahin for Rahu and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sun and moon. 
c ‘ These two are parts of a jin (Rakshas), who, when sitting at dinner with the gods and jins, 
“ drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the jins. The sun and moon told of him 
“ au l Bhagwan cut him into two parts, of which ltahu, including the stomach and therefore the 
“ nectar, is the more worthy. When anybody wishes to offer to Brahmans from llness or other 
“ cause, he consults a Brahman who casts liis horoscope and directs which offering of the seven 
u jrahas should be made. The grahtns are most commonly offered during an eclipse, that to 
“ Rahu beiug given at the beginning, and that to Ivet at the end of tho transit. The Gaur 
“ Br&bmans will not take any black offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame (til) or urad, 
" black blankets or clothes, salt, &c., nor oil, second-hand clothes, green clothes, nor t atnaja, 
“ which is seven grains mixed with a piece of iron in them ; these belonging to tho grahe whose 
offerings are forbidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow. 

“ The Gujarati or Bias Brahmans who came from Gujarat in Sindh are iu some respects 
“ tiie highest class of all Brahmans ; they are always fed first ; and they bless a Gaur when they 
‘‘ meet him, while they will not eat ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th 
“ day after death, aud the Gaurs will not eat on the I3th day if this has not been done. But 
“ they take inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an 
“ eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes 
“ if washed, buffaloes, and satndja. They also take a special offering to Rahu made by a sick 
“ person, who puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gujrati, or who weighs 
“ himself against satndja and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo which has been possessed 
“ by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the top of a house (no difficult feat in a village) 
“ or a foal dropped in the month of Sawan, or buffalo calf in Mag, are given to the Gujarati as 
“ being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. At every harvest the Gujarati takes a small allow 
“ auce ( seori ) of grain from the thrashing floor, just as does the Gaur. 

‘‘The Dakauts came from Agrolia in the Dakhau. Raja Jasrat, father of Ramchandar, 
had excited the anger of Saturday by worshipping all the other graha but him. Saturday 
“ accordingly rained tire on J as rat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, but the 
* f Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the consequences ; so Jasrat made from the 
“ dirt of his body one Daka Rishi who took the offerings, and was the ancestor of Dakauts by a 
u Sudra woman. The other Brahmans, however, disowned him ; so Jasrat consoled him by pro- 
“ raising that all Brahmans should in future consult his children. The promise has been fulfilled. 
“ The Dakauts are pre-eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every class 
“ on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of children, on which the Gaurs advise. 
‘‘ They are the scape-goats of the Hindu religion; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky 
“ offerings which no other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. Especially 
“ they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. They are so unlucky that no Brali- 
“ man will accept their offerings ; and if they wish to make them they have to give them to their 
own sister’s sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, aud at 
weddings they sit with the lower castes ; though of course they only cat food cooked by a 
‘‘ Brahman. In old days they possessed the power of prophecy up to 1U-30 A.M.; but this has 
c ‘ now failed them. They and the Gujaratis are always at enmity, because, as they take many 
«* of the same offerings, their interests clash.” 

The Pushkarna Brahmans take their name from the sacred lake of Pushkur or Pokbar 
near Ajmer. One section of them is said to have been originally Beldars or Ods who were raised 
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the margin. They are all priests of Devi, anil 
their name is smd to he a corruption of Build 
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729 


1. Hasani ... 7 


203 


2. Husaini ... ) 


135 


3. Zaidi •••/ 


1 


4, J afiri • J 


10 


5. Bukhari . 


136 


7 


1,274 


western sub-u^ 




in Jaluani, t)' 



ilmt if so, have certainly sxl Z Zfhl t tbe , lnoome - ^ claim to be 
the 1 kaebi rasoi ’ with them. They appear to ocennv ^wf 110 ordinar .V Brahmins 
Iras of Benares, and the probability fct w thZZ* b T the . s , anie I ,03it ’ on as the 

^sar ctity from the goddesses whose^erviefthe^ if vn J , 0gls rr / vl| o l*«’e obtained 

\ with the Sanskrit root ‘bhoi 5 to feed and ktnl 3 r enter c d * TPe w 'o r d is evidently 
4marry among themselves and with ^ cias "' ° ■ their datie ®- 
jyrrelsome, litigious, and profligate, and may he well cl f Cf f ? 0d J\ a Bjiudits/ They are 
AiToaoKoQovTohKOTacaiirupos, which, if* I reincmhcr vSff 1 ’ J Z f T 0U , 3 epithet 
Qlise informing, sad litigious, plaguy fellows’ ” imcn3ber r,gLt ’ ™s translated -Early 



l " T' J± V‘ J s Tiiiojkis shown in Table VIII A 394 Pni^rk 
.laWmedan. These are almost certainly Bukharis .v peopC or per^s 
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Saiyads, of Bukhara, the words Pujfiri and Bukhari being identical if written 
without dots. They are found only in Jalandhar, Lahore, and Amritsar, the 
three great commercial towns. 

515. The Saiyads (Caste No. 24).- The true Saiyads are the descendants 
of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and I believe that the word properly in- 
cludes* only those descended from him by Fatima, Mahomet's daughter. But 
there are Ulavi Saiyads who are said to be descended through other wives. 
Our tables show *24S,102 Saiyads in the Panjab, but it is impossible to say 
how many of these are of true Saiyad stock. Certainly an immense number 
of those returned as such have no real claim to the title. The saying, is 
“ Last year I was a Julalia ; this year I am a Shekh next year if prices 
rise I shall be a Saiyad ; " and if generation " be substituted for year 
the process is sufficiently common. The Saiyads are found scattered through- 
out the Province. In the eastern half of the Panjab they forma compara- 
tively small element in the population, except in Dchli itself. These men 
for the most part came in with the Mahomedan conquerors or under their 
dynasties, and were granted lands or revenue which their descendants sf 
hold and enjoy. The Bara Saidat of the Jamna-Ganges Dodb , with 
many of these Eastern Saiyads are connected, enjoyed considerable je 
importance during the latter days of the Mughal empire. But dWr 
meridian of Lahore is passed the Saiyads form a markedly la;, tha/to 
the population, being largest of all on the Pathdn frontL The Ga ur 
range Tract, and only slightly smaller on the lower * ' 

Pathan tribes, such as the Bangash of Kohat and the Mifh e grahQ nfi 
origin, and it may be that some of these have returned tl^k cow. 
instead of as Pathans. The Apostles who completed tpume respects rp 
Pathans to Islam were called Saiyads if they came from they 82 J 

if from the east, and it is probably to the descendants of l done g* 
false claims to Saiyad origin set up most commonly in a made at an 
tract, that the large number of Saiyads in the north-west P 1 * elothes 
due. At the same time the Biloches, who were originally 
called “ the friends of Ali," reverence and respect Saiyads f> 0 ss es fed 
those bigoted Sunnis the Pathans ; and I am surprised to fincfiljage) 
numerous among the latter than among the former. The SaPjJj « 
who came into Hazara with Saiyad Jalal Baba hold the whole. w " 
valley, and the Saiyads of the Multan district occupy a promi iai , 
and will be found described at length in Mi. Roe's Settlement lay 
abject state of bondage in which the Saiyads and other holy rije 
frontier races has been described in the Chapter on Religion, \ 

The Saiyad is, no less than the Brahman, a land-owner and culti 
large scale. Indeed, while the Brahman is by birth a priest, or at 
Levite, the Saiyad as such is neither ; though he makes use of his 
saintliness, at any rate in the west of the Panjab, to compel offering, 
the ordinances of his religion give him no sort of claim. The k 
Karnal is thus described in my Settlement Report. ie The Saiyad isl 
" cally the worst cultivator I know. Lazy, thriftless, and intensely \ 

(l and conceited, he will not dig till driven to it by the fear of starval 
“ thinks that his holy descent should save his brow from the need oj 
« ing. At the best lie has no cattle, he has no capital, and he grint 
“ his tenants to the utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, a. 

« He is the worst revenue payer in the district ; for to him a lighter ass* 
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c< ment only means greater sloth.” Mr. Thorburn thus describes the Saiyads 
of Bannn : — 

“ As a rule the Saiyads are laud-owners not tenants, and bad, lazy, laud-owners they make 
"too. In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance, they are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the Pathans or Jats amongst whom they live. Here and there certainly 
"honourable exceptions are to he found. The way the lands now held by them were originally 
" acquired was in most cases by gif t. Though many of them still exercise considerable influence, 
" their hold as a class on the people at large is much weaker than it was thirty years ago. The 
“ struggle for existence caused by the increase of population since annexation has knocked much 
" of the awful reverence the Pathan zannndar used to feel towards holy men in general out of 
"him. He now views most matters from rather a hard worldly than a superstitious standpoint. 
u Many a family or community would now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some 
" Saiyad’s brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequences which would ensue 
" from turning them out neck and crop, the spiritual consequences would be risked willingly 
“ enough/* 

In Afghanistan the Saiyads have much of the commerce in their hands, 
as their holy character allows them to pass unharmed where other Pathans 
would infallibly be murdered. Even the Biloches do not love the §aiyad : 
they say, C( May God not give kingship to Saiyads and Mullas.” The Saiyads 
as a rule follow the Mahomedan law of inheritance, and do not give their 
daughters to other than Saiyads. But in the villages of the east many of them 
have adopted the tribal customs of their neighbours, while in the west the 
Hindu prejudice against widow-marriage has in many cases extended to them. 



516. Divisions of the Saiyads. — The Panjsh Saiyads are primarily divided into Ha^ani 
descended fri.m Hasan and Husaini descended from Husain the sons of Ali, Hasan-Husaini the 
desceudants of Abdul Qadir Gilani who sprang from an intermarriage between the two branches, 
Ulavi descended from Ali by other wives than Fatima, and Zaidi who are descended from Zaid 
ShaMd, a grandson of Husain. But they also have a second set of divisions named after the 
places whence their ancestors came. Thus the descendants of Abdul Qadir are often known as 
Gilani : so the Gardezi or Baghdadi Saiyads 



Saiyad sections. 



Hasan i 

Husaiui 

Zaidi 

Jafiri 

Bukhari 



11,746 
86,831 
, 4,089 
6,386 
. 96,378 



Bakhari . . , 
Mashaidi 
Gilani ... 
Shirazi ... 
Gardezi ... 



13,324 

24.271 

18,967 

7,933 

1,902 



are an important branch of the Husainis, 
and once owmed a large portion of the Sarai 
Sidhn tahsil of Multan, while the Zaidis 
are said to be a branch of the Gardezis. The 
Bukhari Saiyads «eem to be of the Husaini 
section. The numbers returned are given 
in the margin. The Saiyads of the Western 
Plains are chiefly Bukhari and Husaini; 
the Gilani Saiyads are found chiefly in the 

— ' centre of the Panjab aud the Salt-rauge and 

western sub ‘montane, the Shirazi in Jahlam and Shahpur, the Jafiri in Gujrat, the Husaini 
in Jahlam, the Bakhari in Rawalpindi, and the Mashaidi in the Salt-range Tract. 



517. The Ulama (Caste No. 70).— This is a perfectly miscellaneous as- 
sortment of people, many of whom cannot claim to have any priestly charac- 
ter. Any divine learned in the faith of Islam claims the title of Alim, the 
plural of which is Ulama or “ the learned men.” But on the frontier any 
person who can read and write and possesses Sufficient religious knowledge to 
enable him to conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides 
the people who have returned themselves as Ulama, I have included under 

this heading a large number of 
persons who have denoted their 
caste by some word which ex- 
presses nothing more than a certain 
degree of religious knowledge or 
standing among the Mahomedans. 
The terms so included and the 
numbers returned under each are 
shown in the margin. The mean- 



Ulama. 
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Mu jawir 
Qazi 
Mulla 

Mulla-Mulwana 



7,396 


Mulana 


1,053 


3,480 


Makhdumaua 


301 


2,623 


Mian 


714 


2,479 


Mullazddah ... 


158 


2,879 
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ing of Ulama has just been described. Those who returned themselves as 
such are almost wholly in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions, and 4, L 29 are 
in Gurdaspur and 1,701 in Gujrat. Mujawir is the hereditary guardian of a 
shrine. Of those returned as such 2,470 are in Derail Ghazi, and are very 
possibly the attendants of the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigaha. 
Q5zi is the Mahomedan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religious and 
legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Qazi often retain the title, 
and there are several well-known Qazi families. Of our Qazis 1,725 are in 
Suilkot, 512 in Amritsar, and 241 in Gurdaspur. In Derak Ghazi the Qazis 
are said all to be A wans, and to call themselves Ulama. The Mulla or 
Maulvi is a doctor of divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith. Mulwa- 
na or Mnlana appear to be merely other forms of Mulla; all these people 
are returned from the Derajat, Peshawar, and Multan divisions. Makhdum 
means the head of a shrine, generally a descendant of the saint who presides 
over the management ; and the title used to be almost confined to the beads 
of the more celebrated shrines ; but it is now used by those of smaller shrines 
als<>, and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhdumaua is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants of a 
Makhdum. In the Derajat Mian means any saint or holy man or teacher, 
hut is now often used by the descendants of such persons. Miana lias been 
discussed under Shekk. Mullazadah is of course nothing more than the de- 
scendant of a Mulla. Under this bead of Ulama should probably be included 
I he Akkumlzddah and Akhund Khel. Akhund is a title given to any spiritual 
chief of renown, and the descendants of these men are known by the above 
names. Indeed Major Wacc says that among the Hazara Patkfuis any one 
who has studied t lie religious books is called Akhundzfulak or Mulla indiffer- 
ently. Under the head Patkans 8,G65 men have shown their tribe as 
Akhund Khel ; 2,128 in Peshawar, 946 in Hazara, 854 in Rawalpindi, and 
166inBannu. But Mr. Beckett points out that many of these are men 
who cannot show any claim to the title. " They are mostly Gujars and 
“ A wans, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend that they are 
Saiyads. They should not be classed as Mul las or priests, as they perform 
u no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze cattle like any other 
“ Pathans, but eliug to the title, as it carries with it a certain amount of 
" consideration ; y> I suspect there are very many of those classed in our tables 
as Ulama who have no better claim to the title. The popular opinion of the 
Ulama is expressed in the proverbs quoted at pages 148-4 in the Chapter on 
Religion. 

518. The Chishti (Caste No. 116).— This heading includes two different 
classes of people. The Chishti or Chishtia is an order of Mahomedan faqirs 
founded by Banda Nawaz who is buried at Kalbargah They are much given 
to singing, and are generally Shiahs. The Indian Chishtis are also said to he 
followers of Kkwajah Mufn-ul-din of Chisht, who died in 471 Hij and was 
perhaps the same man as or a disciple of Banda Nawaz. At any rate there 
are members of the Chishtia order in the Panjab, and these are Chishtia faqirs 
by reason of their belonging to that order. But the celebrated Baba Farid of 
Pak Pattan was a Chishtia faqir ; and the descendants of his relations and 
children, whether carnal or spiritual, have developed into a caste which is 
found in the lower Satlnj and chiefly in the Montgomery district, though they 
would appear to be found in other parts of the Pan jab also, and which in 
many respects much resembles the Bodlas next to be described. Of the 
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Chishtis of our table the whole 887 of the Dehli division and 140 of those of 
the Lahore division returned themselves as Chishtia faqirs, and are probably 
mere members of the order. The other figures I cannot separate. Mr. Purser 
says that the ancestors of the Montgomery Chishtis are supposed to have come 
I from Kabul to Lahore 600 years ago, and then moved to Montgomery where 
> Baba Farid settled at Pak Pattan. Like the Bodlas they were till lately 
wholly nomad, and like them they claim Qureshi origin ; and it is not impossi- 
ble that some of them have returned themselves as Shekh. They take Rajput 
girls to wife. There is a saying — “ You can tell a ChLhti by his squint-eye 
but what the origin of it may be I know not. 

519. The Bodla (Caste No, 172).— The Bodlas are a small section of the 
5] Wattu Rajputs of the lower and middle Satluj, who have for some generations 

enjoyed a character for peculiar sanctity, and who now claim Qnreshi origin from 
Abu Bakr Sadiq ; and 2,435 of them have entered themselves as Qureshi and 
not as Bodla, and are included under the head Shekh. Of these 144 are 
in Hissar, 749 in Sirsa, 339 in Ffrozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
Bahawalpur. They still marry 'Wattu girls, though they give their 
daughters only to Bodlas. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, 
and still hold a jdgir , the proceeds of which they now supplement by 
cultivation. They came up from Multan through Bahawalpur to Mont- 
gomery, where they are described by Mr. Purser as “lazy, silly, and 
conceited.” From Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied 
the Bahak parganah which they still hold. They are credited with the 
power of curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydro- 
phobia; they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. 
They have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 
their Wattu origin is undoubted. 

ASCETIC AND MENDICANT ORDERS. 

520. The ascetic and mendicant orders. — I now turn to the 
consideration of that section of the community which is commonly 
included under the generic term of Faqir. I must first point out that our 
figures, though representing with fair accuracy the total numbers of this 
class, are wholly imperfect so far as the details are concerned. The divisional 
offices included the various orders under the general term, but that was easily 
remedied. I have had them picked out again, and have given the numbers 
to be added on this account to the figures of Table YIIIA in each case in 
the following paragraphs. But the real reason of the failure of our figures 
to show details is, that the great mass of these faqirs entered the name 
of their order not under “ tribe ” but under “sect”; and as we were 
forbidden to tabulate any sects except Shiah, Sunni, Wahabi, and Farazi, 
the details were not worked out at all. If I had known how largely this 
had been the case, I should not have tabulated separately even the few 
orders that are shown in Table YIIIA, as the figures are utterly misleading ; 
and for this reason I do not give details of Faqirs in my Abstract on 

216- P a ge 280* 

The figures for Faqirs comprehend at least three if not four very 
different classes of people. First come the religious orders pure and 
simple. Many of these are of the highest respectability ; the members 
are generally collected in monasteries or shrines where they live quiet 
peaceful lives, keeping open house to travellers, training their neophytes 
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and exercising a wholesome influence upon the people of the neighbourhood. 
Such are many at least of the Bairagis and Gosains. Some of the orders 
do not keep up regular monasteries, but travel about begging and visiting 
their disciples ; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quarters in some village, or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order officiates. So too the monasterial orders travel about among their 
disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. There is 
an immense number of these men whose influence is almost wholly for 
good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, though even among 
them the rule is seldom strictly observed ; but most of the Hindu orders 
are divided into the Sanyogi and Yiyogi sections of whieh the latter only 
takes vows of celibacy, while among the Musalman orders celibacy is 
seldom even professed. Such however as live in monasteries are generally 
if not allways celibate. The professed ascetics are called Sadhs if Hindu 
and Pirs if Musalman. The Hindus at any rate have their neophytes who 
are undergoing probation before admission into the order, and these men are 
called Chela. But besides these both Hindu and Musalman ascetics have their 
disciples, known respectively as Sewah and Murid, and these latter belong to the 
order as much as do their spiritual guides ; that is to say a Kayath clerk may 
be a Bairagi or Pathan soldier a Chishti, if they have committed their 
spiritual direction respectively to a Bairagi and Chishti gum and fir. Now 
it is not probable that such men have returned the name of the order as 
their caste, though this may occasionally have happened ; and it is certain 
that none of them have returned themselves as Faqir. Thus so far the 
orders are made up of men who have voluntarily entered them, renouncing 
caste and worldly pursuits. But these men marry and have hindi or carnal 
children ; while their nadi or spiritual children, the chelas just mentioned, 
may after admission to the order return to their homes. And it often 
happens that the descendants whether carnal or spiritual of a Bairagi, for 
instance, will grow into a separate caste known by the name of Bairagi, 
but having no connection whatever save by origin with the order of that 
name. Such men would return their caste as Bairagi, and will have been 
included under Faqir. How far this custom is general I cannot say ; but 
we have just discussed one instance of it in the case of the Chishti of 
Montgomery, and I know of villages held by Bairagis under precisely similar 
circumstances in Karnal. 

I have said that many of the members of these orders are pious, 
respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. But this Is far from 
being the case with all the orders. Many of them are notoriously pro- 
fligate debauchers, who wander about the country seducing women, extorting 
alms by the threat of curses, and relying on their saintly character # for 
protection. Still even these men are members of an order which they have 
deliberately entered, and have some right to the title which they bear. But 
a veiy large portion of the class who are included under the name Faqir 
are igmorant men of low' caste, without any acquaintance with even the 
general outlines of the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets 
of any particular sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and 
wander about the country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear 
wrnuld show them to belong. Such men are mere beggars, not ascetics ; 
and though their numbers are unfortunately large, we have no means of 
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separating them. Besides the occupations described above, the Faqir class 
generally have in their hands the custody of petty shrines, the menial service 
of village temples and mosques, the guardianship of cemeteries, and similar 
semi-religious offices. For these services they often receive small grants of 
land from the village, by cultivating which they supplement the alms and 
offerings they receive. 

The subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 
complexity ; the cross divisions between and the different meanings of such 
words as Jogi, Sanyasi, and Sadh are endless ; and no one who was not 
deeply versed in the sectarian system of Hinduism could hope to deal with 
the subject fully. I shall therefore not attempt to do more than jot down 
a few rough uotes on some of the most important orders. The studeut 
will find a mass of information on the subject in Wilson's Sects oj the Hindus j 
while Trumpp in his introduction to his Adi Granth , and Cunningham in an 
Appendix to his History of the Sikhs give many particulars about the Sikh 
sects and orders. 

521. The Hindu orders of ascetics.— The Bairagi (Caste No. 53).— Bairagi, or as it is more 
correctly spelled Vairagi, signifies any one devoid of passion. But the word is usually applied 
in the Panjab to a regular order of Vaishnava devotees, said to have been founded by Sri Anand, 
the 12th disciple of Ramanand. They are divided into several sections, among which may he 
mentioned the R&manandi whe worship Ram Chandra, the Radhabalabhi who especially affect 
the worship of Radha the wife ef Krishna, the Nunanandi whoae chief object of reverence is 
Salig Ram, and the Ramamiji who adore Mahadeo ; though these last two would appear to be 
Saiva rather than Vabhuava. They are fer the most part collected in monasteries and are 
an exceedingly respectable class of faqtrs, but many of the wandering mendicants also call 
themselves Bairagis. Their distinctive mark is a string of brown crinkled beads. They are most 
numereus in the Jamna districts, though to the figures of Table VIII A must he added 2,238 males 
and 1,621 females who returned themselves as faqtrs, and who are te be found in almost equal 
numbers in the Amritsar, Lahore, and Firozpnr districts. The Bairagis of the monasteries are 
often but not always celibate. But there are in Karndl, and perhaps in other parts of the 
Province, villages held by descendants of hoth the children and the disciples of the Bairagi 
menks, whe have dropped their original castes and are new known as Bairagis, though they 
have no longer any connection with the order. 

The Sanyasi Caste (No. 95). — The word Sanyasi really means nothing mere than the ascetic 
stage through which every Brehman should properly pass. But as commonly used it corresponds 
among the followers of Siva with Bairagi among the followers of Vishnu, and is as indefinite 
in its meaning. It is indeed specially applied to tbo Tridandi Ramanujas, a Vaishnava sect ; 
but it is also used to include all Saiva classes of ascetics except perhaps the Jogi. Iu the 
Panjab the word is commonly used to denote the followers of Shankar Acharj, and would 
include the Goslins. The Sanyasis are said to he ordinarily buried in a sitting posture, and 
net burnt. To the figures of Table VIII A must he added 1,824 males and 727 females, about 
half of whom arc in the Amritsar and another quarter iu the Lahore division. The Sanyasis, 
so far as our figures go, seem specially to affect the districts of the eastern snb-montane. 

\ Thj Gosain (Caste No. 102). — The Gosain is a Saiva order corresponding in many ways with 
the Banagis among Vaishnavas. Like them the Gosains are ofteu collected in monasteries, 
while many of them officiate as priests in the temple of Siva. They are also like the Bairagis 
one of the moat respectable of the Hindu orders. They are very commonly but not at all 
necessarily celibate To the figures of the table must be added 1,368 males and 594 females, 
almost all in tht .»aar district. The Gosain appears to be almost confined to the South-eastern 
districts. 

The Sadh (Caste No. 155). — Sadh is properly nothing more than the Hindu equivalent of 
the Mnaalman word Pfr ; or rather Sadh applies only to a Hindu devotee, while Pfr includes 
any Mahemedan holy man. But the cverd is especially applied to a set of Hindu Unitarians who 
are chiefly feund in the Upper Gangea-Jamna doab, from Farrukliabad upwards. The sect was 
founded by one Birhhan some 200 years ago. The Sadhs do not smoke, and affect great personal 
cleanliness, and their religious ceremonies consist in eating together. It is a sect rather than an 
order and the .Tats of a large village in Kama! are Sadhs hy sect, though Jata by caste. (See lVilaon’s 
Hindu Sects, pages 227JJT). To the figures of the tables must be added 100 men and 13 women, 
mostly in the Hisaar district. Our figures shew' Sadhs chiefly for the Dehli district and Rohtak, 
which would appear to connect them with the Sadh sect j yet the paucity of females show that 
the figures refer to a religious order. The priests of the menial classes are often called Sadh, as 

& 
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the Chamarwa S£dbs of the Chamars, or the Charandasi Sadha and the Kablrbansi S6dbs of the 
JnUhaa. 

The Jogl. — The Jogi will presently be discussed under the head of Minor Professional 
Castes. It will there be explained that the word originally means nothing more than one who 
has by the practice of mental abstraction acquired the power of clairvoyance and similar 
faculties. Tint besides tho low-class Jogi Rawal there described there are two sets of exceedingly 
respectable Jogi Faqfrs, the Kanphatta who pierce their cars and the Augar who do not. The 
former are priests of Siva and are generally to be found in Shivalas. The latter too are Saiva, 
hut are more secular. The Kanphatta is also called Darshana. The figures for Jogi given in 
Table VIII A include 3,653 males and 1,750 females of the Kanphatta, and 1,720 males and 1,273 
females of the Augar clan, hut these figures are of course exceedingly incomplete. The Jogis bury 
their dead in a sitting posture. 

The Aghori or Aghorpanthi — Is an order which has happily almost died out. My figures 
show 816 only ; but I have been told by an intelligent native that he can remember that in 
his youth they were common objects, wandering about the streets stark naked leading a jackal 
by a string, smeared with hlood and human ordure, and carrying the same substances in a skull 
with which to bespatter him who refused them alms. Not two years ago one of these ■wretches 
was caught at Rohtak in the |act of devouring the body of a newly buried child which he had 
dug out. 1 

522, The Sikh orders of ascetics.— The Suthra Shahl (Caste No. 163).— This order was 
founded by a Brlhman called Sacha under the auspices of Guru Har Rai 2 They are now numerous 
and widely distributed, though onr figures, to which must he added 112 males and 15 females, show 
only a small number scattered through the Sikh tract. They are notorious for gambling, 
thieving, drunkenness, and debauchery, aud lead a vagabond life, begging and singing songs of a 
mystic nature. They w y car ropes of black wool on the head and neck, and heat two small black 
sticks together as they hog. Although a Sikh order, they are all entered as Hindus, use the 
Hindu tilalc or sectarian mark, and follow the Hindu rites throughout. They were founded 
before the time of Gurn Govind, which probably accounts for their calling themselves Hindus. 
They generally add Sbfih to their names. Trumpp says of them “ there is no order or regular 
discipline among them, and profligates and vagabonds join them. They are a public nuisance 
and disavowed by the Sikhs.*’ 

The Udasl (Caste No. 84). — The Udasi or Nanakputra were founded by Sri Cliand, the 
eldest son of Baba Nanak, and excommunicated by the second Guru, Amr Das. They again, 
being founded before the time of Guru Govind, have "for the most part returned themselves as 
Hindus. To the figures of Table VIII A must he added 7,127 males and 1,944 females. They 
are almost confined to the Sikh tract. They are for the most part celibate, and the naked section 
or Udasi Nanga are always so. They practise Hindu rites, wear the tilalc or sect-mark, and 
reject the Grantb of Guru Govind hut revere the Adi Grantli of Baba Nanak. They arc hardly 
recognised as Sikhs. They are said to hear a high character, and arc sometimes collected in 
monasteries, though not usually so. Many live at home, engage in worldly pursuits, and differ 
little from their neighbours. So at least says Trumpp. 

The Nirmala (Caste No. 152). — The Nirmalas or ‘without stain’ were originally strict Sikhs 
and followers of Guru Govind. They wore white clothes, lived chiefly at the centres of Sikhism, 
and had considerable influence in the Sikh councils. But they have of late years relapsed into 
Hinduism, and have taken to wearing red clothes and practising Hindu rites, and they are now 
hardly true Sikhs. The greater part of them, however, have returned themselves as Sikhs. They 
live almost entirely in monsateries and are almost always celibate. They do not beg, but live 
on the offerings of the faithful. They have a high reputation for morality, and rsed to he 
much respected at Amritsar, where there is a considerable Nirmala community, for -purity of 
morals, though it is said that they arc now degenerating. They* are governed by i Council 
known as the Akhara which makes periodical visitations of the Nirmala Societies thoughout the 
Panjab, and is controlled by a head abbot or Mahant. To the figures of the table must be added 
1,587 males and 500 females, of whom 500 are in Amritsar and 300 in Jalandhar. They are con- 
fined to the Sikh tract. It ia said that the Nirmalas and the Udasis are not nnfreqnently 
confused. 




The Akali or NihaUg. — These famous soldier fanatics, who were the Gbazis of the Sikhs are 
represented in my tables by a total of 547 which is of course absurd. They were nihang or ‘reck, is’ 
soldiers of the alcdl or ‘immortal;’ and Phula Singh Akali was Ranjit Singh’s great leader. 

The order was founded by Guru Govind in person, and it was they who withstood the attempted 
innovations of Banda. They wear blue chequered clothes, bangles of steel on the wrist, and quoits |_P. 2 
of steel on their conical blue turbans, together with miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain. 



1 Query. What is the derivation of ogre P 

2 Wilson says they look up to Teg Bahadur, the father of Guru Govind, as their founder ; 
hut Trumpp, who is quoted in the text, is more probably right. 
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Their head-quarters used to be at Amritsar, where they assumed the direction of religious ceremonies 
and the duty of convoking the council of the Khalsa. They were dreaded even by the Sikh Chiefs 
for their fanaticism aud turbulence, and often levied offerings by force. They were warrior- 
priests, and political rather than religious, and the order is now fast dwindling away. Their 
present head-quarters are said to he at Anandpur in Hushyarpur. They still pride themselves upon 
the purity with which they preserve the original ordinances of their religion, rejecting all Hindu 
rites even in their marriage ceremonies. They still bear in their memories the ancient glory of the 
Sikhs, and an Akali who wishes to imply that he is aloue will say that he is * with 125,000 Khalsa/ 

The Diwana Sadh or “ mal saints ” wear uncut hair, a neeklace of shells, and a very large 
feather in their turbans. They are chiefly recruited from low castes, and are for the most part 
married. In their habits they resemble Sikhs, hut they revere the Adi Granth only. My 
figures show 495 males and 346 females, most of whom are in the Kangra district. 

523. The Musalman order of ascetics— The Bharai (Caste No. 48).— The Bharais, or Pirhais 
or Pirahis as they are often called, are the priests of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, aud have been already 
alluded to in section 221 in the chapter ou Religion. The Bharais of the Lahore division were 
included under Shekh iu the divisional office; they numher 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Gujranwala 
and 1,646 in Firozpur. The Bharais are almost confined to the central and sub-montane districts 
and states, where the Sultani helief is most prevalent. There are however a few in the districts of 
the Western Plains. They go ahout beating a drum and begging in the name ef Sakhi Sarwar, 
and conduct parties of pilgrims to the shrine at Nigaha. They also receive the offerings of the 
local shrines. They circnmcise hoys in the western districts, and often act as Mirasis with whom 
they are sometimes confnsed. Indeed on the lower Indus they supersede the Nai as circumcisora, 
and are said to take their name from the fact that the Prophet gave his coat ( pnirdhan ) to one of 
their ancestors as a reward for circumeising a convert after a barber had refused to do so ! The 
real origin of the name is probably to be found in the fact that the pilgrims to Nigaha call each 
other Pi'r bhra or “ Saint-brothers.” 

The Madari caste No. 63). — The Madaris are followers of Zindah Shah Madar, the cele- 
brated saint of Makanpur iu Oudk. His name was Bazi-ul-din Shah, and he was a converted Jew 
who was horn at Aleppo in A. D. 1050, and is said to have died at Makanpur at the mature age 
of 383 years after expelling a demon called Makan Deo from the place. He is supposed by some 
to be still alive (whence his name), Mahomet having given him the power of living withont 
breath. His devotees are said never to he scorched by lire, and to be secure against venomens 
snakes and scorpions, the bites of whieh they have power to cure. Women who enter his shrine 
are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt alive. To the figures of 
Table VIII A must be added 20,968 males and 17,476 females, of whom some 5,700 are in Arabala, 
5,400 in Ludhiana, 6,600 in Jalandhar, 2.000 in Hushyarpur, 3,200 in Amritsar, 2,300 in Sfalkot, 
and 1,500 in Firozpur. Thus they are very generally distributed throughout tlw eastern half of 
the Panjab. In the four western divisions they seem to be almost unknown. They wear their 
hair matted and tied iu a knot, aud belong to the shara section of Mahomedan orders who regard 
no religion, creed, or rules of life, though they call themselves Musalman. 

The Malang are said to be a branch ef the Madari. My tables shew only 851 males and 
659 females under that head, mostly in Patiala, Maler Kotla, Jalandhar and Firozpur. 

The Benawa (Caste No. 111). — The Benawa faqfrs are the followers of Khwajah Hasan 
Basri ; hut who he is I eannot say unless he he the same as . Hasan Basri ef Basra near Baghdad, the 
founder of the Sarwardia order. To the figures of the table must be added 2,483 males and 2,153 
females. The Benawa are almost entirely confined to the Jumna districts and Rehtak. 

The Darvesh (Caste No. 136), — Darvesh is simply another word for faqir, and means one 
who hegs from door to door ( dar “ door ”). But the Darvesh of our tables, to the figures of which 
84 males and 106 females, ehiefly from Sfalkot must he added, are a peculiar class found enly in 
Batala and Pathankot and in Amritsar aud Kapurthala. There seems to he a colony of these 
men who are distinguished hy the title of Darvesh. They cultivate a little land, play musical 
instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a house where there has been a death and chaunt the praises 
of the deceased, hang ahout mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, yet the small 
numher of women seem to show that they have not yet formed into a separate caste, and are still 
recruited from outside. 

The Jalali (Caste No. 143). — The Jalali order was founded by Saiyad Jalal-nl-din of 
Bukhara, though the Pan jab Jaldlis are sometimes said to be followers of Sher Shah Saiyad Jalal 
of Uchh, himself a Jalali /a To the figures of the table must be added 2,322 males and 1,928 
females, mostly from the Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. Candidates for admission to 
the orders shave completely, burn their clothes, and are branded on the right shoulder. The JalalLs 
are common in Central Asia. 

The Husaini (Caste No. 160).— The Husainis are confined to Gurgaon, and present the 
peculiarity of having more females than males among their numbers. I have no information re- 
garding them. They may perhaps he Husaini Saiyads. 
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The Qadirl (Caste No. 175). — The Qadiri are the followers of the celebrated Saiyad Ahdul 
Qadir Pfr Dastagfr, whose shrine is at Baghdad ; most of the Sunni divines of the North-West 
Frontier are Qadri, and the Akhund of Swat belongs to the order. To the numbers shown in 
Table VIII A const be added 2,710 males and 2,181 females, for the most part in the Ainhila, 

Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. They sit for hours repeating the following declaration : Thou 

« art the guide, thou art the truth, there is none but thee l’* 

The Naqshbandia are followers of Khwajak Pfr Mnhammad Naqslihaud. My figures only 
show 287 males and 219 females, chiefly in the Amritsar Division. They worship hy sitting per- 
fectly silent and motionless, with bowed head aud eyes fixed on the ground. 

The Sarwardia. — (See above under “ Benito a ”).- — “ They are the followers of Hasan Basri 
of Basra near Baghdad. They worship seated, ehauntiug at short intervals and in measured tones 
the word Alldku, which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 
effort. The devotee often t’aiuts with the exertion. 

The Chishti. — (See Section 518 above ). — Besides those classed under Chishti, my figures give 
2,329 males and 2,014 females, almost all in the eastern half of the Province. The Chishti jaqirs 
are the followers of Banda NawAz whose shrine is at Kalbargak. They worship by leaping up 
and gesticulating, and repeating * Alldh Yd -a Ud'hfi* till they work themselves into a frenzy and 
at last sink down exhausted. 

MINOR PROFESSIONAL CASTES. 

524. The minor professional castes. — I have felt great doubt as to how 
I should class and where I should place the eastes which I have included in 
this group, and the distribution of which is shown in Abstract No. 90 on the 
next page.* Many of them are in some measure allied to the priestly classes, # p. 
they have functions to perform in connection with weddings and similar 33. V ^ 
ceremonies, they receive customary fees for the peformanee of those functions, 
and they are invested with a sort of ^Mim'-sacred character. On the other 
hand, they have many points in common with the menials ; their social 
status is very low, and many of them are retained by the villagers on 
the same footing as the ordinary village servants, their rights and duties being 
regulated by custom. The castes of the group may be divided into three 
classes, the Nai, Bhat, and Mirasi who are real village servants though of a 
very special character $ the Jogis and Rawals who are for the most part 
astrologers and semi-religious ; and the Babrupias and Bhands who are actors 
and story-tellers, and purely professional. 

525. The Nai (Caste No. 21). — The Nai is the barber of the country, and [P. 288] 
when a Musalman, and in the cities, is often called Hajjam. In respect of 
his being a barber he is a true village menial, and he shaves and shampooes 
the villagers, prepares tobacco for the village rest-house, and attends upon 
the village guests. But he is much more than a barber. He is the heredi- 
tary bearer of formal messages from oue village to another, sueh as news of 
auspicious events, formal congratulations, letters fixing the dates of weddings, 
and the like. News of a death is never carried by him, however, but always 
by a Chuhra. He forms moreover, in company with a Brahman, the 
embassy sent to conclude a betrothal, and he is generally the agency through 
which the preliminaries of match-making are conducted. At weddiujg cere- 
monies too he plays an important part, next indeed to that of the Brahman 
himself, and on all these occasions receives suitable gratuities. He is also the 
leech of the country, the Jarrah or surgeon is usually a Nai by caste, and circum- 
cision is commonly performed by a Nai. Notwithstanding all this he is one of 
the impure eastes, standing much on the same level as the washerman, far above 
the Chamtir, and somewhat below the Lohar, for his occupation as a barber [P. 289] 
proper is considered degrading. At the same time every N&i is not prepared 
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to handle everybody's poll. The outcast tribes have their own Nais, for a 
Nai who had shaved a Chuhra would not be permitted to touch a Jat, I 
believe that all our own barbers are Musalmans because a Hindu Nai who shav- 
ed a Christian would be considered as polluted. The Nais are popularly known 
as a class of great astuteness, and the proverb says : “ the jackal is the sharpest 
,f among beasts, the crow among birds, and the Nai among men." The Nais 
are very uniformly distributed over the Province, being least common in the 
Derajat, where however some of them appear to have returned themselves as 
Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224*). They are apparently Hindu among 
Hindus and Musalman among Musalmans, and in a less degree Sikh among 
Sikhs. On the whole about 55 per cent, are Musalmans, 6 per cent. Sikhs, and 
the remainder Hindus. A Sikh barber would appear a contradiction in terms ; 
but besides the functions enumerated above, he shampooes, cuts the nails, and 
cleans the ears of his patients. He appears to be known as J ajak in the west 
of the Province, and as Kangera or “ comb-man " in the Hills. In Gurgaon 
Musalman barbers are sometimes called Ustan, as well as by the more common 
term Ha j jam. 

The Nai tribes and clans are very numerous. I show a few of the largest 

in the margin. The first two 
are most numerous in the Dehli 
and Hissar divisions, the next 
two in the central districts, and 
the last two in the west of the 
Province. The Musalman Nais of Karnal are said to be divided into two 
sections, the Turkia who came in with the Mahomedan conquerors and the 
Gagrel or converts from Hinduism, so called because their women wear or 
once wore the Hindu petticoat or gdgra. 

526. The Bhat (Caste No. 62). — The Bhat or Bhat as he is often called in 
the Panjab is, like the Mirasi, a bard and genealogist, or as some people call 
him panegyrist. But he is a bard of a very superior sort, and far removed 
above the level of the Mirasi. He is par excellence genealogist of the Rajputs 
and Brahmans, though he performs the same office for some Jat tribes ; he is 
himself of admitted Brahman origin ; and he is found in largest numbers in 
the eastern aud sub-montane districts where Hindu Rajputs form the largest 
proportion of the population. The Hill State of Nahan indeed returns Bhats 
as forming 11'4 per eent. of its total population, but this seems hardly possible, 
though the entry in the original table is clear enough. 

I have included under the head of Bhat the following entries— Charan, 
13 in the Hissar division; Madho, 217 in the Ambala division ; Jaga, 13 in 
the Jalandhar division; Rai, 202 in the Rawalpindi, Multan, and Peshawar 
divisions. Rai is a mere honorific title for a Bhat. The other three entries 
are names of great Bhat tribes ; and it appears that while the Jaga or Bhat 
proper is the genealogist and historian, the Charan and Birm Bhats are bards 
and heralds and eompose verses in honour of the ancestors of great men — so at 
least say Skerring and Elliott, both of whom give a good deal of information 
concerning the easte. The Jaga or Bhat genealogist, to which class the great 
mass of our Bhats belong, is a hereditary servant, each local clan having its 
own Bhat who pays them periodical visits, writes up its genealogies to date, 
and receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites the history 
and praises of ancestors, and the genealogy of the bridegroom. But as he 
often lives too far off to be summoned to ordinary weddings, a Mirasi or Dum 
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is often retained in addition, who takes the place of the Bhat on such occa- 
sions. The status of the Bhat is high ; and in Rajptitana they arc said to 
possess great influence. The Bhat is almost always Hindu, even where his 
clients have become Mahoraedans. A few are Sikhs, and still fewer Musalmans ; 
and it is doubtful whether these last are not really Mirasis. There are said to 
be Mu sal man Bhats in Sialkot who have migrated from the Jhang uplands 
and are much addicted to thieving ; but I much doubt whether they belong to 
the Bhat caste. I have said that the Bhats are of undoubted Brahman origin, 
and this is true of the Jaga and Charan, who are ordinarily called Bhats! 
Whether it is true of the Madho Bhats also I am not so certain. The Madhos 
would appear to be named after Madho, the founder of the Madhavi sect of 
minstrel mendicants ; and the Bh&tra, who however claims Brahman origin, is 
called Madho in Rawalpindi. Besides the 217 persons mentioned above who 
returned their caste as Mtidho, a very considerable number of those who have 
given their caste as Bhats show Madho as their tribe. 

527. The Dum and Mirasi (Caste No. 25).— Under this head have been 
included both Dum and Mirasi, the former being the Hindu and Indian and 
the latter the Musalman and Arabic name, and the whole class being commonly 
called Dum-Mirasi by the people. It fact no one of my divisional offices 
separated the two entries, and the two words are used throughout the Province 
as absolutely synonymous. The Dums, however, must be carefully distinguish- 
ed from the Dom or Domra, the executioner and corpseburner of Hindustan, 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu ; as also from the Dum of the 
Hill States, whom I have classed as Dumna and not as Mirasi, as I understand 
that the void Dum is there applied to workers in bamboo. The class is 
distributed throughout the Province, but is most numerous in the Amritsar 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multan divisions, and in Bahawalpur and the other 
States which march with them. On the lower Indus many of them would 
seem to have returned themselves as Jats — see Abstract No. 72,* page 224. *P. 106 
The word Mirasi is derived from the Arabic Miras or inheritance ; and the 
Mirasi is to the inferior agricultural eases and the outcast tribes what the 
Bhat is to the Rajputs. Even Jats employ Mirasi s, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the Jat tribes is 'the Sansi ; and, as just stated, 
Rajputs often employ Mirasis in addition to Bhats. But the Mirasi is more 
than a genealogist ; he is also a musician and minstrel ; and most of the men 
who play the musical instruments of the Panjab are either Mirasis, Jogis, or 
faqirs. “ The Dum does not make a good servant, nor a fiddle-bow a & good 
weapon.” 

The social position of the Mirasi, as of all the minstrel castes, is exceed- 
ingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar occasions to recite 
genealogies. Moreover there are grades even among Mirasis. The outcast 
tribes have their Mirasis who, though they do not eat with their clients and 
merely render them professional service, are considered impure bv the Mirasis 
of the higher castes. The Mirasi is generally a hereditary servant like the 
Bhat,* and is notorious for his exactions, which he makes under the threat 
of lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demands fees. “ These 
“ four were not born on giving day ; the Mulla, the Bhat, the Brahman, and^ p * 290 I 
“ the Dum.” The Mirasi is almost always a Musalman. The few Hindus 
returned from the hilly and sub-montane districts are very possibly Dumnas 
returned as Dums. I have included under the head of Mirasi the' following 
schedule entries ; Dhadhi, 37 in Ambala, 47S in Multan, and 77 in the 
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Derajat; Khariala, 371, and Sarnai, 3 in Jalandhar; Rababi, 109 in 
Lahore. Besides these numbers, the above terms, as well as Naqarehi, have 
all been included with Mi'rasi in the offices of one or more divisions. The 
last three are simply words meaning players upon the flageolet, the flute, and 
the kettle drum. The Dhadhi appears only to sing and not to play any 
instrument, and in the Derajat at least is said not to intermarry with the Cum, 
so probably he should not have been included. The Khariala is said to be a 
sort of Mirasi, but 1 have no further information concerning him. The two 
largest tribes returned for Mirasi s seem to be the Chunhar with 13,4)93, and 
the Kalet with 4,897 persons. The detailed tables of clans will, when publish- 
ed, give complete information on the subject. 

528. The Jogi, Rawal and Nath (Caste Nos. 40 and 80). — The figures 
under the head Jogi include two very distinct classes of persons. First are the 
Jogis proper, a regular religious order of Hindus, which includes both the 
Augar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi ascetics, who are followers of Gorakhnath 
and priests and worshippers of Siva. These men are fully as respectable as 
the Bairagis, Gosains, and other religious orders. So far as the sub-divisional 
tables help us, the present figures include 9,143 of this class, of whom 5,769 are 
males, but the real number is probably greater. They are all Hindus. They 
have been discussed in the earlier portion of this section, at page 286.* The 
second class is that miscellaneous assortment of low-caste faqin and fortune- 
tellers, both Hindu and Musalman but chiefly Musalman, who are commonly 
known as Jogis. The word Jogi or Yogi means a student of the Joga school of 
philosophy, which teaehs how, by suppression of the breath, mental abstrac- 
tion, and the like, to obtain supernatural powers of divination, second sight, 
and so forth and the result is that every rascally beggar who pretends to be 
able to tell fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum and calls himself and is called by others 
a Jogi. These men include all the Musalmans, and probably a part of the 
Hindus of the eastern districts who have been returned as Jogis. They are a 
thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country beating a drum and 
begging, practising surgery and physic in a small way, writing charms, telling 
fortunes, and practising exorcism and divination ; or, settling in the villages, 
eke out their earnings from these occupations by the offerings made at the 
local shrines of the malevolent godlings or of the Saiyads and other Musalman 
saints (see sections 216 and 226) ; for the Jogi is so impure that he will eat 
the offerings made at any shrine. These people, or at least the Musalman 
section of them, are called in the centre of the Panjab Rawals, or sometimes 
Jogi-Rawals, from the Arabic Bammdl a diviner, which again is derived from 
ramal u sand }> with which the Arab magicians divine ; and the two sets of 
figures must be taken together, always remembering that those for Jogis 
include respectable Jogis, while those for Rawals, who are all Musalmans, do 
not. The Jogi-Rawals of Kathiawar are said to be exoreisers of evil spirits, 
and to worship a deity called Korial. In Sialkot the Jogis pretend to avert 
storms from the ripening crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or 
a knife into a mound, sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. 
Mr. Benton writes: — “The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindustani 
“ fiction. He there appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, 

1 See Wilson’s Sects of the Hindus, pages 130/f for a very interesting account of both classes 
o f Jogis, and for references to further authorities. 
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who enjoys the fullest liberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric 
fashion under the cloak of religion without being called in question.” 

The Rawals of the Panjab are notorious cheats. One of their favourite 
devices is to personate a long lost relative. In the Province itself they seldom 
venture upon open crime ; but they travel about the Central Provinces and the 
Deccan and even visit Bombay and Calcutta, and there pilfer and rob. They 
are often absent for long periods on these expeditions ; and meanwhile the 
Banyas of then* villages support their families on credit, to be repaid with 
interest on the return of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
them will be found in Selected Papers, No. XVIII of 1869 of the 
Panjab Police Department. The town of Rawalpindi is named after 
the Rawals hut the Rawals of the district appear to have returned 
themselves either as Jogis or more probably as Mnghals, as 1,263 of 
the Mughals of Rawalpindi give Rawal as their clan. There they are said, 
in addition to their usual pursuits, to recite at the Muharram stories of the 
doings of Mahomet, accounts of his miracles, and hymns in his praise. 

The Naths of the higher hills, where the worship of Siva is prevalent, 
correspond very closely with the Jogis of the plains, though they make little 
pretence to an ascetic character and live chiefly by growing vegetables ; but 
they also perform certain semi-sacerdotal function, taking the place of the 
Acharj of the plains in the funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving 
like him the clothes of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and 
purify them when they have been defiled. They now form a true caste, 
and are not recruited from without. One or more in almost every Nath 
household has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphatta 
Nath. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-Rawal of the 
plains. They are understood to have returned themselves as Jogis and to be 
included in the figures now under discussion. 



Rawals classed as Jogis. 



Jalandhar 


... 2,842 


Sidlkot 


1,244 


Hnsliyarpur 

Kangra 


... 2,781 


Lahore 


. 1,C08 


... 764 


GnjrSnwala .. 


,. 2,048 


Amritsar 


... 2,325 


Kapurthala ., 


530 


Gurilaspur 


... 3,337 


Other places .. 


,. 434 

17,853 



Of the figures given in Table 
VIII A, all the Hindus arc men 
returned as Jogis. Of the Musalraans 
the numbers shown in the margin 
were returned as Rawals, the remain- 
der being Jogis. 



529. The Bahrupia (Caste No. 128). — The Bahrupia is in its origin a 
purely occupational term ; it is derived from the Sanskrit baku <e many ” and 
rupa f 'form,” and denotes an actor, a mimic, or one who assumes many forms 
or characters. One of their favourite devices is to ask for money, and when it 
is refused, to ask that it may be given on condition of the Bahrupia succceeding 
in deceiving the person who refuses it. Some days later the Bahrupia 
will again visit the house in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or 
what not, sell his goods without being detected, throw off his disguise, and [P. 
claim the stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Rohtak there are Chuhra Bahrupias. But in some districts a family or colony 
of Bahrupias has obtained land and settled down on it, and so become a caste 
as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia family in Pampat who hold 
a village revenue-free, though these men have apparently returned themselves 
as Shekhs. It is probable that the figures do not include all who follow the 
profession of acting in the Paujab, many of them having returned their true 
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caste and not their occupation. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
returns for Bahrupias in Sialkot and Gujrat do not refu- at all to what I here 
call Bahrupias, hut are Mahtams, who are commonly known as Bahrupias 
in those districts — see section 494 on Mahtams. The exclusion of these 
figures reduces the total number of Bahrupias in the Province to 386, and I 
have altered the figures of Abstract No. 90 accordingly. The Bahrupias of 
Gurdaspur are said to work in cane and bamhoo. 

530. The Bhand {Caste No 141). — The Bhand or Naqqal is the story-teller, 
joker, and buffoon, and is often also called Basha. The name comes from the 
Hindi Bh an da “ buffooning.” He is separate from and of a lower pro- 
fessional status than the Bahrupia. Both are commonly kept by Rajas and 
other wealthy men like the jester of the early English noble, but both also 
wander about the country and perform to street audiences. The Bhand is 
not a true caste any more than the Bahrupia, and I understand that they are 
often Mirasis by caste and pvobahly have'in many cases so returned themselves. 
Elliott seems to imply that Bahrupia is a caste and Bhand an occupation ; but 
tbe former statement is certainly not true in the Panjab. The entries under 
this head include both Basha and Naqq&l. 

MERCANTILE AND SHOP-KEEPING CASTES. 

531. Merchants and Shop-keepers. — The group of mercantile castes for 

*P. 238* which the figures will be found in Abstract No. 91 on the next page* practi- 
41- cally hold the whole commerce of the Panjab in their hands. They do not 

engage in the carrying trade, nor do they traffic in cattle ; being for the most 
part Hindus they ’will not sell liquor or meat ; and being of fair social 
standing they do not sell vegetables ; but with these exceptions almost the 
whole of the mercantile and commercial transactions of the Province, 
excepting as a general rule petty hawking and pedling, are conducted by one 
or other of the castes which I have included in this abstract. They may be 
divided into five groups, the first consisting of Banyas, Dhunsars, Bohras, 
and Pahari Mahajans ; the second of Suds and Bhabras ; the third of Khatris, 
Khakhas, and Bhatias \ the fourth of Aroras ; and the fifth of Khojahs and 
Parachas. 

The territorial distribution of these groups is very well marked. The first 
or Banya group is almost confined to the eastern and south-eastern divisions of 
Dehli, Hissar, and Ambala, and to the central Native States, though a few of 
them have spread along the north of the Eastern Plains and into the Hill 
States. West of Lahore they are practically unknown. The second or Sud 
and Bliahra group is found only in the districts that lie under the hills on the 
northern border of the Province from Ambala to Rawalpindi. The third or 
Khatri group constitutes a large proportion of the mercantile classes of all the 
centre and, excluding the frontier, of the north-west of the Province, heiug 
most numerous in the Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, and Rawalpindi divisions. 
The fourth or Arora group have the Multan and Derajat divisions and Baha- 
walpur almost to themselves, extending also into Peshawar and Kohat, and 
crossing the Satluj in Sirsa to meet the Banya group of the east. Finally, the 
fifth or Mahomedan group is confined to the central and western districts and 
the Salt-range Tract. 

On the whole this class constitutes 7 percent, of the population of the 
Province. But in the districts of the Multan and Derajat divisions and in 
Bahawalpur the proportion rises to from 11 to 17 per cent. This however is 
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Abstract No. 91, showing the [P- 292] 
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due, not to the fact that a larger proportion of the population of these parts is 
engaged in commerce, but to the peculiar versatility of the Arora of the south- 
western Panjab, who is a trader first indeed, but after that anything and every- 
thing. Throughout the Eastern Plains the proportion is very uniform, 
naturally rising highest in the districts which include large cities. Through- 
out the hills and submontane districts the proportion is singularly low, for 
these tracts include none of the commercial centres of the Pan jab, and the 
needs of the people are simple and easily supplied. In the central districts 
and the Salt-range Tract the proportion is large, probably because the Khatris 
like the Aroras by no means confine themselves to commerce as an occu- 
pation. 

532. The Banya (Caste No. 14). — The word Banya is derived from the 
Sanskrit bdnijya or trade ; and the Banya, as the name implies, lives solely 
for and by commerce. lie holds a considerable area of land in the east of 
the Province \ but it is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprises and intelligence of the class 
is great, and the dealings of some of the great Banya houses of Dehli, Bikaner, 
and Marwar are of the most extensive nature. But the Banya of the village, 
who represents the great mass of the caste, is a poor creature, notwithstanding 
the title of Mahajan or “ great folk,” which is confined by usage to the caste 
to which he belongs. He spends his life in his shop, and the results are 
apparent in his inferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is 
looked down upon by the peasantry as a cowardly money grubber ; but at the 
same time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher than 
theirs, for he is, what they are not, a strict Hindu, he is generally admitted 
to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears the jane o or sacred thread, his periods 
of purification are longer than theirs, he does not practise widow-marriage, 
and he will not eat or drink at their hands ; and religious ceremonial and the 
degrees of caste proper are so interwoven with the social fabric that the 
resulting position of the Banya in the grades of rustic society is of a curiously 
mixed nature. The Banya is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the 
countryside 8 11 He who has a Banya for a friend is not in want of an 

“ enemy ; ” and, “ First beat a Banya, then a thief.” And indeed the Banya 
has too strong a hold over the husbandman for there to be much love lost 
between them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at least have been 
branded with a far worse name than they deserve. They perform functions 
of the most cardinal importance in the village oeconomy, and it is surprising 
how much reasonableness and honesty there is in their dealings with the 
people so long as they can keep their business transactions out of a court of 
justice. 

The Banya class forms the main commercial element of the population [P. 293 ] 
of Northern and North-Western India up to the meridian of Lahore, and 
of Kajputana. Indeed the origin and stronghold of at any rate those sections 
of the caste which are most numerously represented in the Panjab is North- 
Western Rajputana, and it is curious that while spreading so far to the east 
of Bikaner, they should have obtained so little hold to the west of that 
country. In the Panjab they are practically found in any great number s 
only in the Dehli and Hissar divisions, Ambala, and in the Central State s 
of the Eastern Plains, and Firozpur ; though curiously enough there appear s 
to be a considerable colony of them in Gurdaspur and Sialkot. But th e 
word Banya is geucrically used for “ shop-keeper ” all over the Panjab, n 0 j. 
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excepting even the frontier where Kirar is the more usual term ; and it is just 
possible that in some eases other mercantile castes have been included in the 
figures. This however cannot have happened to any considerable extent, 
or the figures for the sub-divisions of each caste would at onee show what 
had happened. Of the Banyas of the Panjab about 92 per cent, are Hindus. 
Only 0-84 per cent, are Sikhs, most of whom are to he found in Patiala, 
Nabka and Rawalpindi. The Jains constitute 7 per cent, of the whole, 
and are confined to the Delili division, Hissar, and Rohtak, or the tract 
bordering upon Rajputana, the great stronghold of Western Jainism. It is 
curious that the proportion of Jain Banyas should not be larger in Sirsa. 
Only some 500 souls are returned as Musalmans, and these may perhaps be 
Banyas by occupation rather than by caste. 

It is sometimes said that Banya is no true caste at all, but merely an 
occupational term equivalent to “ shop-keeper,” and that the great divisions 
of the Banyas, the Aggarwals, Oswals, and the like, really occupy the position 
of castes ; and this is in a sense tme. The great sections do not intermarry, 
and very possibly represent stocks of different origin ; and if caste is used in 
the same sense as tribe, these sections are doubtless separate castes. But if 
the word is used in its purely Brahminieal sense, I do not think the Aggarwal 
and Oswal Banyas are separate castes any more than are the Gam* and Stirs ut 
Brahmans. The two cases seem to me analagous. In all the non-agricultural 
castes who are found distributed widely among the population, anything 
corresponding with compact tribal divisions, such as we find among Rajputs, 
Patkans, or Jats, is impossible. They do not move into and occupy a large 
tract of country ; they rather spread from centres of origin, diffusing them- 
selves among and accompanying the agricultural tribes in their movements. 
But the great divisions of the Banya caste occupy identical social and 
religions positions, and recognise each other, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
of common origin distinct from that of the Khatris and other castes whose 
avocations are the same as their own ; and, save in the sense in which such 
caste names as Chamar and Chuhra are only occupational terms, I think 
that the term Banya must be taken to describe! a time caste of supposed 
common blood, and not a collection of tribes of distinct descent united only by 
identity of occupation (see further section 351 supra). 

533. The divisions of the Banya Caste.— The divisions of the Banya caste with which 
wc are coucerued in the Panjab are shown in the margin. 
The Aggarwals or north-eastern division of Banyas include 
the immense majority of the caste in every district throughout 
the Province. They have, according to Sherring, a tradition of 
of a far distant origin on the hanks of Godavery. Bus the 
place to which all Aggarwals refer the origin of the section, 
and from which they take their name, is Agroha in the Hissar 
district, once the capital of a Vaisya Raja of the name of 
Agar Sen, and whence they are said to have spread over 
Hindustan after the taking of that place by Shahah-ul-din 
Ghori in 1195; and Elliott points out that the fact that 
throughout the North-Western Provinces the Aggarwal Bauyas 
are supposed to be specially bound to make offerings to Guga 
Pfr, the great saint from tbe neighbourhood of Agroha, bears 
testimony to the truth of tbe tradition. The eighteen sons of 
Agar Sen are said to have married the eighteen snake-daughters of Raja Basak, and Guga Pir is 
the greatest of the snake-gods. The Aggarwals are often Jain, especially in Deldi and among 
the more wealthy classes of the cities; and when Jains, are generally of the Digambara sects (see 
section 259, Chapter IV). But the great mass of them are Hindus, and almost invariably of the 
Yaisbnava sect. 
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The Oswals or sonth*western section of the caste trace their origin from Osia or Osna^ar, a 

town in Mar war. Their distribution°in’the 
Panjab is shown in the margin ; their real 
horn e ^ is in Giijarfit and Sonth-Western 
Rajpiitana, where they are exceedingly 
uumerous. They are very generally Jains, 
and when Jains, almost always of the Swc- 
tambara sect. 

The third or north-western section ia 
Mahesri who are most numerous in Bikaner. 
Mr. Wilson says that those of Sirsa claim 
Rajput origin, and still have sub-divisions 
bearing Rajput names. They say that 
their ancestor was turned into stone for 
an outrage upon a faqi'r, but was restored 
to life by Makesh or Mahadeo ; hence their 
name. Their distribution in the Panjab 
is shown in the margiu. They are for the 
most part Vaisknava Hindus, though 
occasionally Jaius. Their relations with the 
Aggarwals are much closer than are those of 
the Oswals. 

The Saralia Banyas are returned in the 
localities shown in the margin. They are a 
branch of the Aggarwals, but owing to 
some dispute left Agroha and settled iu 
Sarala, a town not far from Agroha, from 
which they take their name. They are as 
6trict as other Aggarwals, and not in any 
way dasa or impure. They do not inter- 
marry with other Aggarwals. I have hecn 
able to discover nothing regarding their 
origin or the distinction between them and 
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the other sections of the caste. 



The Dasa Banyas are not properly a distinct section of the caste. The word means ‘ hybrid ' 
and is used for members of other castes who have departed from the custom of the caste o'r 
who«e descent is not pure. ^ The Dasa Bauyas are said to be descendants of an illegitimate son of 
an Aggarwal. To the li glares given for them above should he added 1,664 in Ambala who have 
returned themselves as Gata, which is a synonym for Dasa. 

T .if fl n onnnaiK! f n 1 ..... ...... 11 _ • . . 



mu i.i, n uiiu ia a synonym tor liasa. 

Little appear to be known of the minor sub-divisions. It is to be hoped that the detailed 
?s oi suh-dmsions of castes now in course of preparation from the papers of the Paniab 
ms will tell us something about them Tim fi.i-«o — a ^ ^ . 



tables ^ „1 uwsius now in course of preparation from the papers of the Paniab 

Census will tell us something about them. The throe great sections, Aggwwal, Osw^l and 
Hahesn, aie said not to intermarry. The Banyas possess the Brahminical gotras, hut it appears 
that they also have other suh-dmsions of the main sections of the caste. 

5 34 T he Dhunsar (Caste No. 173) .-The head-quarters of the Dhunsar 
are a * i ^f n 111 TIie tota l number in the Punjab is under 1.000 

and all but three are Hindus. They take their name from Dhosi, a flat- 
topped hill near Narnanl, where their ancestor Chimand performed his 
devotions. They are of Brahminical origin, as is admitted by the Brahmans [I 
themselves, and it is possible that some of them may have recorded themselves 
as Brahmans in the schedules. Indeed, I find 1,608 Dhusar Brahmans 
returned, of ^ om are m Gurdaspnr ; but whether these are the same 

men as the Dhunsare of Bewari I cannot say. The detailed tables when 
ready will c ear up this point In any ease, they are no longer Brdhmans, 
any more than are the agricultural Tagas ; and like the latter they employ 
Brahmans to minister to them. Thev nrp n lm nef PYGlncjUrnlrr 



merchants, though, like the Khatris, some of them have risen to eminence in 
the army and the Cowt. The great Hemu, the leader of the Indian m-mv „t. 
the second battle of Pampat, was a Dhunsar of Bewari. 

1 hob f hn 1 1 1 » n • • • 



j I, -pv, ; „„„ «, oi xtewan. Sherring states 

hat the. Dhunsars have a tradition of origin in the neighbourhood of Benares 
be ore migrating to Dehli, that they excel as minstrels, and are exceedingly 
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strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They seem to be numerous in the North- 
West Provinces. 

535. The Bohra (Caste No. 124). — The figures under the heading of 
Bohra include two very distinct classes of men. Of the 3,665 Bohras shown 
in our tables, 560 are found in the Dehli division, and 3,105 in the Hill States 
of Kangra. The first are Brahman money-lenders from Mar war, who have of 
late years begun to settle in the districts on the Jamna, and have already 
acquired a most uneviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. There is a 
rustic proverb : ft A Bohra's ‘ good morning !' is like a message from the angel 
“ of death ; " and another : “ A Jat to guard crops, a Brahman as a money- 
“ lender, and a Banya as a ruler : — God's curse be on you I” 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a Bohra 
(from the same root as beohdr or “ trade/' 1 ) and the word is used in the same 
general sense in the south of Rajputana and in Bombay, taking the place of 
the “ Banya " of Hindustan, though in Gujrat it is specially applied to a 
class of Shiah traders who were converted to Islam some 600 years ago. 
In the Panjab all the Bohras are Hindus. It will he noticed that in those 
Hill States in which Bohras are numerous, Banyas are hardly represented 
in the returns, and vice versa ; and there can be little doubt that both the 
Banyas and the Bohras shown for the Ilill States are the same as the Pahari 
Mahajans next to be discussed. The Hill Bohras are said to be exceedingly 
strict Hindus, and to be admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of 
Rajputs, such as Rathis and Rawats. In Gurdaspur I am told that there 
is a small class of traders ealled Bohras who claim J at origin, and who are 
notorious for making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, 
and then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 

536. The Pahari Mahajans (Caste No. 112). — As I have just remarked, 
the Banyas and Bohras returned for the Hill States should probably be 
included with these people. They appear to be a mixed caste ysprung from 
the intermarriage of immigrants from the plains belonging to the Banya 
and Kayath castes and are generally either traders or clerks. /But the term 
is in the hills really occupational rather than the name of dny caste ; and it 
appears that a Brahman shop-keeper would he called a Malhjjan, while a 
Mahajan clerk would be called a Kayath. Thus Mr. Barnes Bays that “the 
“ Kayath of the hills, unlike his namesake of the plains, belongs to the 
“ Vaisya or commercial class and wears the janeo or sacred thread/' and 
Major Waee writes of Hazara The Ilill Brahmans or Mahajans keep 
« shops, cultivate, or take service, as well as act as priests." The true Banya 
of Hindustan, who is found in the hills only as a foreigner, will not intermarry 
with these Pahari Mahajans. 

537. The Sud (Caste No. 75) 2 . — The Suds are almost entirely confined 
to the lower hills, and the districts that lie immediately under them as far 
west as Amritsar. Their head-quarters are at Ludhiana and the neighbouring 
town of Machhiwara, and they are, I believe, unknown outside the Panjab. 
They are almost wholly mercantile in their pursuits though occasionally 
taking service as clerks, and occupy a social position markedly inferior to that 
of cither the Banya or the Khatri. They wear a janeo or sacred thread made 

1 Mr. Beames gives WuTiora as the true form of the word. 

3 I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gordon Walker, Settlement Officer of Ludhiana, for 
much of the information recorded below. 
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of tl>vee instead of six strands, and many of them practise widow-marriage. 
Wiph the exception of a few who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindu, 
hvit are, in comparison with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They _ indulge freely in meat and ^ wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closely the Kayaths. 

The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but I can obtain no definite informa- 
tion as to its origin. Various fanciful derivations of the tribal name are 
current, for the most part of an opprobrious nature. I attempted to make 
inquiries from some leading Suds; but the result was the assembling of a 
Panehayat, the ransacking of the Sanskrit classics for proof of their Kshatriya 
origin, and a heated discussion in the journal of the Anjuman. 

* They are divided into two main sections, the Uchandia or Sud of the 
hills and the Newandia or Sud of the plains. I find however that some of 
the Suds of Hushyarpur trace their origin from Sarhind. They also dis- 
tinguish the Suds who not do practise widow-marriage from those who do, 
calling the former Hara, and the latter and their offspring gola, dogJtla 
(hybrid) or chichdn. These two sections, of which the latter corresponds 
exactly with the Vasa and Quia Banyas already described, do not intermarry. 

The Suds forbid marriage in all four avis , and here again show how much less 
their tribal customs have been affected by their religion than have those of the 
Banyas and Khatris. They are of good physique, and are an intelligent and 
enterprising caste with great power of combination and self-restraint ; and 
they have lately made what appears to be a really successful effort to reduce 
their marriage expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade ot 
Ludhiana, and generally the agricultural money-lending of the richest part 
of that district, are almost entirely in their hands. They are proverbially 
acute and prosperous men of business, and there is a saying : “ If a Sud is 

“across the river, leave your bundle on this side.” The husbandman of the 
villages is a mere child in their hands. 

538. The Bhabra (Caste No. 88).— The Bhabras appear to be a purely 
Punjab caste, and have their head-quarters in the towns of Hushyarpur and 
Sialkot. They occupy very much the same territorial position as do the Suds, 
except that they do not penetrate so far into the hills, and extend as iar 
west as Rawalpindi instead of stopping short at Amritsar. Indeed there 
seems to be some doubt whether the W’Ord Bhabra is not as much a [P. 
religious as a caste term, and whether it signifies anything more than 
a Snd, or perhaps a Banya also, of the Jain religion. No Suds have 
returned themselves as Jains; and though some 11 per cent, of the 
Bhabras have returned themselves as Hindus, yet, as already explained 
in Part IV of the Chapter on Religion, they belong almost exclusively 
to the Swetambara or more lax sect of the Jains, and consider themselves 
Hindus first and Jains afterwards. A precisely similar difficulty with re- 
gard to the significance of the term Oswal is discussed in section 259. As 
a fact I believe that all Bhabras are Jains. Some of them are said to be 
Oswals ; but whether this means that they are Oswal Banyas by caste or 
Swetambara Jains by religion I cannot say. They are all traders. Further 
information regarding this caste is greatly needed. I have only come across 
two facts which seem to throw light on their origin. The Bhabras of Ilush- 
yarpur make annual pilgrimages to a village called Fattahpur in the hills, 
some 20 miles from Hushyarpur, where there are remains of a very ancient 
and extensive town, and there worship at an ancestral shrine. The Bhabras 
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of Jalandhar attribute their name to their refusal to wear the janeo or saered 
thread at the solicitation of one Bir Swarni, who thereupon said that their 
faith {bit u) was great. This would separate them from the Banyas. On the 
other hand many of the Gurdaspur Bhabras are said to be Oswal and Kan- 
delwal Banyas ; and Mr. Wilson says that in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants 
from Patiala call the Oswal Banyas Bliabra. The Bhabras have a curious rule 
against one man marrying two wives under any circumstances whatever. 

539. The Khatri (Caste No. 16). — The Khatri occupies a very diffe- 
rent position among the people of the Panjab from that of the castes 
which we have just discussed. Superior to them in physique, in manliness, 
and in energy, he is not, like them, a mere shop-keeper. lie claims, indeed, 
to be a direct representative of the Kshatriya of Maim, but the validity of 
the claim is as doubtful as are most other matters connected with the four- 
fold caste system. The following extract from Sir George CampbelPs Eth- 
nology of India describes the position of the Khatri so admirably that I 
shall not venture to spoil it by condensation. The Aroras whom he classes 
with the Khatris I shall describe presently : — 

“ Trade is their main occupation j but in fact they have broader and more distinguishing 
“ features. Besides monopolising the trade of the Panjab and tlie greater part of Afghanistan, 

“ and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Panjab the chief civil admin istiators, 

“ and have almost all literate work in their hands. So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they 
" are, moreover, the priests or gurus of the Sikhs. Both Xanak and Govind were, and the 
" Sodis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus then they are in fact in the Panjab, 

“ so far as a more energetic race will permit them, all that Mahratta Brahmins are in tho Mali* 

“ ratta country, besides engrossing the trado which the Mahratta Brahmins have not. They are 
“ not usually military in their character, but are quite capable of using the sword when necessary. 

“ Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan, and his notorious successor Mulraj, and very many 
“ of Ranjit Singh’s chief functionaries were Khatris. Even under Mahomedau rulers in the 
<{ west, they have risen to high administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Dewan of 
‘ f Badakshan or Ivunduz ; and, 1 believe, of a Khatri Governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. 

11 The Emperor Akbar’s famous minister, Todur Mai, was a Khatri ; and a relative of that man 
“ of undouhted energy, the great Commissariat Contractor of Agra, Joti Pnivhad, lately iu- 
“ formed me that he also is a Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris are 
“ one of the most acute, energetic, and remarkahle races in India, though in fact, except locally 
“ in the Pan jab, they are not nmch known to Europeans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus j 
“ and it is somewhat singular that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them* 

“ selves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 

4 ‘ And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated. 

f ‘ There is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, but of equal mercantile 
“ energy, called Rors, or Roras. The proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all con- 
“ nexion with them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred with 
“ Khatris j but I think there can be no. doubt that they are ethnologically the same, and they 
“ are certainly mixed up with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole kindred as 
“ generically Khatris. 

“ Speaking of the Khatris then thus broadly, they have, as I have said, the whole trade of 
“ the Panjab and of most of Afghanistan. No village can get on without the Khatri who keeps 
“ the accounts, does the hanking business and buys ami sells the grain. They *eem,too, to get 
“ on with the people better than most traders and usurers of this kind. In Afghanistan, amonj 
“ a rough and alien people, the Khatris are a* a rule confined to the position of humble dealers, 
u shop-keepers, and money-lenders ; but in that capacity the Pathans seem to look at them as a 
“ kind of valuable animal ; and a Pathan will steal another man’s Khatri, not only for the sake 
“ of ransom, as is frequently done on the Peshawar and Hazara frontier, but also as he might 
“ steal a milcheow, or as Jews might, I dare say, be carried off in the middle ages with a view to 
“ render them profitable. 

I do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, hut certainly in all 
■* Eastern Afghanistan they seem to he just as much a part of the established community as they 
“ are in the Panjab. They find their way far into Central A-da, hut the further they get the 
“ more depressed and humiliating is their position. In Turkman, V r ambcry speaks of them with 
“ great contempt, as yeUow r -faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under Tur- 
“ comau rule they could hardly he otherwise. They are the only Hindus known in Central 
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“Asia. In the Pan jab they are so nnmerous that they cannot all be rich and mercantile; and 
«• many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow various avocations, i 

“The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahmin Kashmir. In the hills however the 
“ ‘Kakkas/ on the east bank of the Jahlarn, arc said to have been originally Khatris (they are 
“ a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra hills there is an interesting 
“ race of fine partiarchal-looking shepherds called Gaddis, most of whom are Khatris. Khatri 
“traders are numerous in Dehli; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and are well known 
“ in the Bara Bazaar of Calcutta, though there they are principally connected with Panjab 
“ firms. 

“ The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast : in the Bombay . market . 1 
“ cannot find that they have any considerable place. In Sindh, however, I find in Captain 
“ Burton’s book an account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas who are really Banks of the 
“ Nanak-Sliahi (Sikh) faith and who trade, and have a large share of public officer These are 
“ evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large and thriving town of mercantilo Khatris, with a 
“ numerous colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers.” 

Within the Panjab the distribution of the Khatri element is very well 
marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiana, the eastern boundary of the 
Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. It is strongest in 
the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and in the Rawalpindi 
division and Hazara, and oceupies an important position in the western Ilill 
States. Although the Khatris are said to traee their origin to Multan, they 
are far less prominent in the southern districts of the Western Plains, and 
least of all on the actual frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras be 
considered a braneh of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, intimately eonneeted 
as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh religion, only 9 
per cent, of them should belong to it. Nor do I understand why the pro- 
portion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jahlarn and Rawalpindi 
districts. Some ‘2,000 are Mnsalman, ehiefly in Multan and Jhang where 
they are commonly known as Khojahs ; and these men are said to belong 
chiefly to the Kapur seetion. The rest are Hindus. 

540. The divisions of the Khatri Caste. The question of the suh-divisiona of the Khatri? is 
exceedingly complicated. Within recent times there has sprang up a system of social gradua- [p. 298] 
tion in accordance with which certain Khatri trihes refuse to intermarry with any save a certain 
specified number of their fellow tribes, and the distinctions thus created have been fonnulated in a set 
of names sncli as Dhaighar, “ he who only marries into two and a half houses ; ” Chdrsati, “ he who 
marries into four tribes Chhezdti, “ he who marries into six tribes and so on. This purely arti- 
ficial and social classification has obscured the original tribal divisions of the caste ; for Khatris of 
the same tribe may he in one part of the Province Charzatis, and in another Barazatis and so forth . 

It has also terribly confused the entries in the schedules, assisted by an unfortunate mistake in 
the sample schedules issued with the instructions to enumerators, in which, owing to my own 
ignorance of the matter, one of the panehdgati or artificial divisions was shown as a tribe. Tlis 
distribution of the main sections is shown in Abstract No. 92 below*. It will be noticed that *p 249 
they include more than three-quarters of the total Khatris of the Province, hut that the percent- 
age unclassified is very large in some districts. In others again the number classified is larger 
than the total Khatri population. This is due to the same figures being in sorne^ cases repeated 
twice over. Thus in Gujranwala 963 Khatris have returned themselves as Kapur C-harzati, and 
so appear under both heads ; and so in other cases also. 

The headings of the Abstract include three different kinds of divisions, first the four real 
tribal sections, then the four most important of the artificial divisions alluded to above, and finally 
six of the most important clans. The origin of the division into the four sections called Bunjabi, 

Sarin, Baliri, and Kbokhran, is said to he that Ala-ul-dm Kliilji attempted to impose widow-mar- 
riage 1 upon the Khatris. The Western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a 
deputation of 52 (bateau) of their members to represent their case at court ; but the Eastern 
Khatris were afraid to sign the memorial. They were therefore called followers of Shara Ag 
or the Maliomcdan customs — hence Sarin — while memorialists were called B&wanjai from the 
number of the deputation or of the clans respectively represented by the members of the deputa- 
tion ; hence Buujahf. The Kbokhran section is said to consist of the descendants of certain 
Khatris who joined the Kbokhars in rebellion, and with whom the other Khatri families were 
afraid to intermarry ; and the Baliri section, of the lineage of Mahr Chand, Khan Chand, and 
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Kapur Chand, three Khatris who went to Dehli in attendance upon one of Akhar’s Hajpiit wive-;, 
aud who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, married only within each other’s families. 

Rut these are fables, for the same division into Baliri and Bunjalii appears among' the Rmlnuans 
of the Western Plains. The number of elans is enormous. The most important in point of 
social rank arc the Marliotra or Mahra, the Khnmia, the Kapur, aud tho Seth, tho first three of 
which arc said to he called after the names of the threo men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now 
used for any rich hanker. These four elans belong to the Raliri section of the caste, and con- 
stitute the Dhaighar and Char/ati divisions which stand highest of all in the social scale. Tho 
origin of the term Dlmighar lies in the fact that the families of that division exclude, not only 
the father’s elan, hut also such families of the mother’s clan as arc closely connected with her ; 
and thus reduce the clans available for intermarriage to two and a half. T should say that each 
division will take wives from the one below it, tlnngh it will not give its daughters to it in 
marriage. The Bodi aud Sodlii clans helong to the Bunjahi tribe, and owe most of their in- 
fluence and importance to the fact that Balm Nanak belonged to the former and Gnru Bam Das 
and Guru Hargoviud to the latter. They arc commonly said to he the desceudauts of these 
men, but this appears to he a mistake, the two claus dating from long before Baba Xauak. The 
Sodhis played an important part during the Sikh rule. They claim descent from Sodhi Bai, 
son of Kal Bai King of Lahore, aud the Bcdis from Kalpat Bai, brother of Kal Bai and King of 
Kasur, who being deprived of his kingdom by his nephew, studied the Vedas at Benares aud 
was known as Vedi. The modern head-quarters of the Bedis is at Dera Nanak in G nr das- [P. 29V] 
pur where Baba Nanak settled aud died, and of the Sodhis at Auaudpur in Hushyarpur, which 
is also the great centre of the Nihang devotees. 

541. The Khakha (Caste No. 179). — Khakha is said to be a not un- 
common epithet to apply to any petty Khatri trader. Eat the people to whom 
our figures refer are now sufficiently distinct, though their Khatri origin is, I 
believe, undoubted. They are in fact converted Khatris, and are found in 
greatest numbers in the Kashmir hills lying along the left hank of the 
Jahlam; whence a few have made their way into Hazara and Rawalpindi. 

Sir George Campbell calls them “ a curiously handsome people.” 

542. The Bhatia (Caste No. 69).— The Bhatias are a class of Rajputs, 
originally coming from Bhatner, Jaisalmer, and the R&jputana desert, who 
have taken to commercial pursuits. The name would seem to show that they 
were Bhatis (called Bhatti in the Panjab) ; but be that as it may, their Rajput 
origin appears to be unquestioned. They are numerous in Sindh and Gujarat 
where they appear to form the leading mercantile element, and to hold the 
place which the Aroras occupy higher up the Indus. They have spread into 
the Panjab along the lower valleys of the Indus and Satluj, and up the whole 
length of the Chenab as high as its debouchure into the plains, being indeed 
most numerous in Sialkot and Gujrat. Iu this Province however they 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. They 
stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Arora, and are for 
the most part engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the Bhatias of Derah 
Ismail Khan are described as belonging to a “ widely spread and enterprising 
mercantile community.” They are often supposed to be Khatris, and in 
Jahlam they are said to follow the Khatri divisions of Baliri, Bunjahi, Dhai- 
ghar, Charzati, &e. They are very strict Hindus ; far more so than the other 
trading classes of. the Western Panjab ; aud eschew meat and liquor. They 
do not practise widow-marriage. 

543. The Arora (Caste No. 10).— The Arora, or Rora as he is often called, 
is the trader par excellence of the Jatki-speaking or south-western portion of 
Punjab, that is to say of the lower valleys of our five rivers ; while higher up 
then eoui ses he shares that position with the Khatri. Bast of the upper 
Satluj he is only found in the immediate neighbourhood of the river. More 
than half the Aroras of the Punjab dwell in the Multan and Derajat divisions. 

Like the Khatri, and unlike the Banya, he is no mere trader ; but his social 
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position is far inferior to theirs, partly no doubt beeause Ik is looked down 
upon simply as being a Hindu in the portions of the Province which are his 
special habitat. He is commonly known as a Kirar, a word almost synony- 
mous with coward, and even more contemptuous than is the name Banya in 
the cast of the Province. The word Kirar, indeed, appears to be applied to all 
the Western or Panjabi traders, as distinct from the Binyas of Hindustan, and 
is so used even in the Kangra Hills. But the Arora is the person to whom 
the term is most commonly applied, and Ivhatris repudiate the name altogether 
as derogatory. The Arora is active and enterprising, industrious and thrifty. 
“ When an Arora girds up his loins, he makes it only two miles (from Jhangl 
to Lahore.” He will turn his hand to any work, he makes a most admirable 
cultivator, and a large proportion of the Aroras of the lower Chenab are purely 
agricultural in their avocations, lie is found throughout Afghanistan and 
even Turkistan, and is the Hindu trader of those countries ; while in the 
Western Panjab he will sew clothes, weave matting and baskets, make vessels 
of brass and copper, and do goldsmith's work. But he is a terrible coward, 
and is so branded in the proverbs of the countryside *• “ The thieves were four 
<f and we eighty-four ; the thieves came on and we ran away. Damn the thieves ! 
“ Well done us" ! ” And again : “ To meet a Rathi armed with a hoe makes a 
“company of nine Khars feel alone.” Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread 
of the Kirar when in his proper place. Vex not the Jat in his jungle, or the 
“ Kirar at his shop, or the boatman at his ferry ; for if you do they will break 
“ your head.” Again : “ Trust not a crow, a dog, or a Kirar, even when asleep.” 
Bo again : “You can't make a friend of a Kirar any more than a Satti of a 
“prostitute.” The Arora is of inferior physique, and his character is thus 
summed up by Air. Thorburn : “ A cowardly, secretive, acquisitive raee, very 
“ necessary and useful it may be in their places, but possessed of few manly 
“ qualities, and both despised and envied by the great Mnsalman tribes of 
Bannu.” A few of the Aroras are returned as Mnsalman, some 7 per cent, as 
Sikh, and the rest as Hindu. But many of the so-called Hindus, especially on 
the lower Chanab and Satlnj, are really Munna (shaven) Sikhs, or followers of 
Baba Nanak, while the Hindu Aroras of the Indus worship the river. Further 
details will be found in sections 240 and 264 of Chapter IV on the Religions 
of the people. 

544. Origin and divisions of the Aroras— The Aroras elaim to be of 
Khatri origin, and it will presently be seen that they follow some of the 
Khatri sub-divisions. 1 The Khatris however reject the claim. Sir George 
Campbell (see section 539) is of opinion that the two belong to the same 
ethnie stock. They say that they became outcasts from the Kshatriya stock 
during the persecution of that people by Paras Ram, to avoid which they 
denied their caste and described it as Any or another, hence their name. Some 
of them fled northwards and some southwards, and henee the names of the two 
great sections of the caste, Uttaradhi and Dakhana. But it has been suggest- 
ed with greater probability that, as the Multan and Lahore Khatris are 
Khatris of Multan and Lahore, so the Aroras are Khatris of Aror the aneient 
capital of Sindh, now represented by the modern Rori. The number of elans 
is enormous, and many of them are found in both sections. The Uttaradhi and 
Dakhana do not intermarry, the section being endogamous and the elan, as 
usual, exogamous. All Aroras are said to be of the Ivasib gotra. The 

: The detailed figures, when published, will show how far the identity of divisions extends. 
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women of the northern or Uttaradki section wear red ivory bracelets and the 
section is divided into two sub-sections called Bahri and Buujaki (see Khatri 
divisions, section 540). The women of the southern or Dakhana section wear 
white ivory bracelets, and the section is divided into two sub-sections, the 
Dahra and the Dakhanadhain ; but the Dahra sub-section is so important that 
it is often counted as a third section, and the term Dakhana applied to the 
Dakkanadhains alone. So it is said that in some places the Dahra women 
alone wear white, and the Dakhana women spotted bracelets of both colours. 
The Bahri and the Dakhanadhain claim social superiority, and will take wives 
from, but not give daughters to, the other sub-section of their respective 
sections. The figures are given in Abstract No. 93 on the next page.* It will 
be noticed that the Dakhanas arc far strongest in the southern and south- 
western districts. 



Abstract No. 93, showing the Divisions of the Aroras. 
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545. The Khojah and Paracha (Castes Nos. 44 and 104) .—The word 
Khojah is really nothing more than our old friend the Khwajah of the Arabian 
Nights, and means simply a man of wealth and respectability. In the Panjab 
it is used in three different senses : for a eunuch, for a scavenger converted to 
Islam, and for a Makomedan trader. 1 It is in the last sense that it is used in 
our tables. There does not appear to be any true caste of Ivhojaks, any 
Hindu trader converted to Mahomedanism being known by that name. Thus 
the Khojahs of Skahpnr are almost entirely Khatris, and a Khatri now becom- 
ing a Musalman in that district would be called a Khojah. The Khojahs of 
Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be converted Aroras; while some at least 
of the Lahore Khojahs claim Bhatia origin, and one section of the Ambala 

The Khojahs of Bombay are well known for their wealth and commercial enterprise. 



* Below. 
[P. 29S] 
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Khojahs are Kayaths. Now the Parachas also are Mahomedan traders ; and 
there is at least a very definite section of them with head-quarters at Mukhad 
on the Indus in Rawalpindi who are a true caste, being converted Khatris, and 
marrying only among themselves. But unfortunately the word Paracha is also 
used in the central districts for any petty Mahomedan trader. The fact seems 
to be that in the Rawalpindi and Peshawar divisions, where Parachas are a 
recognised and wealthy caste, Khojah is used for miscellaneous Mahomedan 
traders, chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders ; while in the 
eastern districts and in the Derajat, where Khojahs are commercially import- 
ant, Paracha is used for the Mahomedan pedlar. Thus in our tables the 
divisional offices have in many cases included Paracha under Khojah and 
Khojah under Paracha, and the figures cannot safely be taken separately. 

These Mahomedan traders, whether called Khojah or Paracha, are found 
all along the northern portion of the Province under the hills from Amritsar 
to Peshawar, and have spread southwards into the central and eastern districts 
of the Western Plains, but have not entered the Derajat or Muzaffargarh in 
any numbers ; though to the figures of Abstract No. 91 must be added those 

10G- of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) for these last districts. Their eastern boundary 
is the Satluj valley, their western the Jahlam-Chanab, and they are found 
throughout the whole of the Salt-range Tract. Probably it is hardly correct 
to say of them that they have “ spread ” or <( entered •” for they apparently 
include many distinct classes who will have sprung from different centres of 
conversion. They appear to be most numerous in Lahore. A very interesting 
account of a recent development of trade by the Khojahs of Gujrat and Sialkot 
is given in Panjab Government Home Proceedings No. 10 of March 1879. 
It appears that these men buy cotton piece-goods in Dehli and hawk them 
about the villages of their own districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and 
the business has now assumed very large proportions. The Khojahs of the 
Jhang district are thus described by Mr. Monckton : “ They do not cultivate 

“ with their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
“ considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted from 
“ Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a litigious race, 
“ and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of their claims.” 

The Parachas of the Salt-range Tract require a word of separate notice. 
Their head -quarters are at Mukhad in Pindi, and there are also large colonics 
at Attak and Peshawar, whence they carry on an extensive trade with the 
cities of Central Asia, chiefly in cloth, silk, indigo, and tea. They say that 
their place of origin is the village of Dangot in the Bannu district, and that 
they moved to Mukhad in Shahj&ham’s time ; hut another account is that they 
were Khatris of Lahore, deported by Zaman Shah. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Parachas, though they will occasionally take 
wives of foreign origin. They still retain the Hindu title of Raja. They will 
not marry with Khojahs and have dropped the Hindu ceremonial at their 
weddings, which they say the Khojahs of those parts still retain. They 
account for their name by deriving it from pdreha “ cloth ” one of the princi- 
pal staples of their trade. Some of the Parachas of Ambala seem to have 
returned themselves as Paracha Khel, and to have been not unnaturally classed 
as Pathans by the tabulators. I cannot give separate figures for these. 
CARRIER AND PEDLAR CASTES. 

299 ] 546. Carriers, Cattle-merchants, Pedlars. &c.— I have said that the 

commerce of the Panjab was in the hands of the group just discussed, with 
the exception of the trade in meat, liquor, and vegetables, the traffic in cattle, 
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the carrying trade, and petty polling and hawking. The sellers of meat 
and liquor will be discussed under the head of miscellaneous artisans ; and 
the group which I am now about to describe consists of t he traders in cattle, 
the carriers, and the pedlars and hucksters of the Province. I have divided 
it into three sections, though I shall presently show that the first two overlap 
considerably, and that the, third is incomplete. The first section includes 
the Banjaras, the Labanas, the Rahbaris, and the Untwals ; and these castes 
include most of the professional carriers and cattle-dealers, and some of the 
pedlars of the Panjab. The second class consists of the Maniars, the Bhatras, 
and the Kangars, and includes the rest of the pedlars of the Province save 
only such as belong to the Khoja and Paraeha castes just discussed. The 
third class includes the Kunjras and the Tambolis, both Greengrocers. 

But it must be understood that, though there are no castes in the 
Panjab besides those above mentioned whose hereditary occupation it is to 
trade in cattle and carry merchandise, yet an immense deal of traffic in cattle 
goes on quietly among the villagers without the intervention of any outsider ; 
while in the early months of the hot weather, when the spring harvest has 
been cut, and before the early rains of autumn have softened the ground 
sufficiently for ploughing to be possible, the plough oxen of the^ nnirrigated 
Eastern Plains find employment in carrying the produce of their villages to 
the line of rail or to the great city marls, and in bringing hack salt and other 
products not indigenous to the tract. 

547. The Banjara (Caste No. 94), — This and the following or Labana 
caste are generally said to be identical, being called Banjara in the eastern 
districts and Lai, ana in the whole of the Punjab proper. But Banjara, 
derived from banij “ a trader ” or perhaps from lanji “ a pedlar's pack " is 
used in the west of the Panjab as a generic term for “ pedlar," and 1 have 
therefore kept the figures distinct. Indeed it is to he feared that in that part 
of the Province many persons have been shown as Banjara in consequence of 
their occupation only. 

The Banjaras of the eastern districts are a well-marked class, of whom a 
long and very complete description will be found in Elliott's Baces of tho, 
A f/\ P., Yol. I, pages 52-56. They are the great travelling traders and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and Rajputana ; and under the Afghan 
and Mughal Empires were the commissariat of the imperial forces. There is 
a simile applied to a dying person j “ The Banjara goes into the jungle with 
“ his stick in his hand. lie is ready for the journey, and there is no body 
“ with him. " From Sir II. Elliott's description they seem to be a. very 
composite class, including sections of various origin. But the original Ban- 
jara caste is said to have its habitat in the sub-montane tract from Gorakhpur 
to Hardwar. The Banjaras of the North-West Provinces come annually into 
the Jamna districts and Eastern States in the eold weather with letters of 
credit on the local merchants, and buy up large numbers of cattle which they 
take back again for sale as the summer approaches ; and it is principally these 
men and the Banjara carriers from Rajputana to whom our figures for Hindu 
Banjaras refer. The Musalmau Banjaras are probably almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banjara parties are called Nail' (Sanskrit Nayaka 
“ chief ”) and Banjaras in general are not uncommonly known by this name. 
The Railway is fast destroying the carrying trade of these people except in the 
mountain tracts. The word Banjara is apparently sometimes used for an 
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oculist, so at least Mr. Baden-Powell states. (See further under Mahtam, 
section 495 supra.) 

548. The Labana (Caste No. 52). — These men are generally associated with 
the caste just discussed. With the exception of Muzaffargarh and Bahawal- 
pur, which will he discussed presently, they are almost wholly confined to the 
hill and sub-montane districts. They are the carriers and hawkers of the hills, 
and are merely the Panjabi representatives of that class of Ban jams already 
alluded to who inhabit the sub-montane tracts east of the Ganges. The 
Labanas of Gujrat are thus described by Captain .Mackenzie : — 

“ The Labanas are also a peculiar people. Their status amongst Sikhs is much the same as 
“ that of the Mabtains. They correspond to the Banjaras of Hindustan, carrying on an extensive 
trade by means of large herds of laden bulleeks. Latterly they have taken to agriculture, but 
“ as an additional means of livelihood, not as a substitute for trade. As a section of the com- 
munity they deserve every consideration and encouragement. They are generally fine substan- 
“ tially built people. They also possess mueli spirit, in anarehical times when the freaks or 
“ feuds of petty Governors would drive the Jats or Gujars to seek a temporary abiding place away 
“ Irom their ancestral village, the Labanas would stand their ground, and peihaps improve the 
" opportunity by extending their gra-p over the best lands in the village, in which their shorter- 
“ 'igb ted and less provident lords of the Manor bad, in some former period, permitted them to 
“ take up their abode fcr purposes oi commerce. .Several eases of this nature came to light during 
“ settlement, and in most of them the strength and spirit of progress were as apparent In the 
'• Labanas as were the opposite qualities conspicuous in their Gujar opponents Their principal 
“ village is Tanda (which means a large earavan of laden bullocks) and is an instance of what I 
“ have above alluded to. Allowed to reside by the Gujar proprietors of Jlota, they got possession 
" of the soil., built a kasha, and in every point of importance swamped the original proprietors. 
“ They have been recognized as proprietors, but feudal ory to their former landlords the Gujars of 
“ Mota, paving t • them annually in recognition thereof, a sum equal to one-tenth of the Govern- 
“ ment demand.” 

There is? a curious colony of Labanas on the lower Indus who are said to 
have settled there under the Sikh rule, and who are almost all Muima Siklis 
or followers of Baba Nanak, though many of them are returned in the Baha- 
walpur tables as Hindus. These men have almost entirely given up traffic 
and trade, and settled on the banks of the river where they lead a sort of semi- 
savage life, hunting and making ropes and grass mats for sale. They hardly 
cultivate at all. Their numbers are much under-stated in Abstract No. 94,* as 
Abstract No. 72 (page 2 24f) shows that 4,317 of the Bahawalpur Labanas 
were returned as Jats. The Labanas of Jhang are said to have come from 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, and to be the same as the Mahtams of Montgomery. 
On the whole the Labanas appear to be by origin closely allied with, if not 
actually belonging to, the vagrant and probably aboriginal tribes whom we 
shall discuss in the next part of this chapter ; and it may be that at least some 
sections of the Labanas are of the same stock as they. (See furth under 
Mahtam, section 495 svpra.) About 30 per cent, of the Laban** returned 
as Sikhs and almost all the rest as Hindus, there being r jOme 1,500 

Musalmans among them. Little is known of the sub-d* .^ns of the caste. 
The largest seems to be the A jrawat with 4,-100 souls, cl .»y in Gujrat and 
Lahore ; the Datla with 4,173 souls, chiefly in Lahore ; the Maliaua with 
2,537 and the Bhagiana with 2,015 persons, both in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisions ; and the Gahri with 1,925 persons along the whole foot of the hills. 
But the greater part of the caste have returned no large divisions. 

549- The Rahbari (Caste No. 122). — This is a camel-breeding caste found 
only in the eastern and south-eastern districts of the Panjab and in the ad- 
joining Native States. In the extensive jungles of these tracts they pasture 
large herds of camels, while they also cany merchandise from place to place 
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for hire. Their proper home appears to be Bikaner anti the Raj put Ana 
desert. 

550. Untwal (Caste No. 144).— This is a purely occupational term and 
means nothing: more than a eamel-man. Under this head have been included 
Shutarhan and Sarhan, both words having the same meaning. But Malik 
has been classed as Biloch, as the title is ehiefly eonfined to the Biloch 
camelman. Indeed many of the persons returned as Biloclies in the Central 
Pan jab would probably have been more properly described as Untwal, since 
the term Biloch throughout the central districts is used of any Musalman 
camelman. It will be noticed that the Untwals are returned only from 
those parts of the Province where the real meaning of Biloch is properly 
understood. In those pails they are said to be all Jats ; but J at means very 
little, or rather almost anything, on the Indus. 

551. The Maniar (Caste No. 47),— Here again we meet with an occu- 
pational term, and with resulting eonfusion in the figures. The Maniar of 
the eastern districts is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangles, 
generally hawking them about the villages. But throughout the rest of 
the Paiijub Maniar is any pedlar, manidri bcchhna being the common term 
for the occupation of carrying petty hardware about for sale. Thus we 
have Khojali, Parac-ha, Banjara, and Maniar, all used in different parts and 
some of them in the same part of the Province for a pedlar ; and the result 
is that the figures have probably been mixed up. The extraordinary number 
of Maniars returned for the Jahlam and Rawalpindi districts in Table. VIII A 
is due to an unfortunate error, not detected till after the table was printed, by 
which Maliar was read Maniar. These people are really vegetable-growers, 
and have been classed in their proper place in the Abstracts of this chapter. 



552. The Bhatra (Caste No. 174). — The BMtra is also a pedlar; but 
lie belongs to a true caste. He claims Brahman origin, and his claim 
would appear to he good, for he wears the sacred thread, applies the til ale 
or forehead mark, and receives offerings at eclipses in that capacity. He 
is probably a low elass of Gujarati or Dakaut Brahman, and like them 
practises as an astrologer in a small way. The Bhatras of Giijrat are 
said to trace their origin to the south beyond Multan. The Bhatra* hawk 
small hardware for sale, tell fortunes, and play on the native guitar, but 
do not beg for alms. It is their function to pierce the noses and ears of 
children to receive rings. Mr. Baden-Powell describes the instruments used 
at page 268 of his Panjab Manufactures. The Ramaiya of the east of 
the Panjab appears to correspond exactly with the Bhatra and to be the same 
person under u different name, Ramaiya being 
used in Dehli and Hissar, Bhatra in Lahore 
and Pindi, and both in the Ambfda division ; 
and I directed that both sets of figures should he in- 
cluded under the head Bhatra. Unfortunately the 
order was not carried out. The number of 
Ramaiyas returned is shown in the margin. But 
in any ease the figures are incomplete. The Bhatra is essentially a pedlar 
and has probably been returned by one of the names for pedlars ju*t re- 
ferred to more often than hy his caste name. He is said to be ealled Madho 
in Rawalpindi, but this is probably due to some confusiou of Bh&tra with 
Bhat. 



Delili division 
Hissar division 
A mb 'da division 
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553. The Kangar (Caste No. 180). — The Kangar is also a travelling 
hawker, but he eoufines his traffic to small articles of earthenware such as 
pipe-bowls, and especially to those earthen images in which native children 
delight. These he makes himself and hawks about for sale. He is returned 
in the tables from the Amritsar division only. Rut Baden-Powell gives at 
page 267 of Panjdb Manufactures a long account of an operation for a new 
nose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of Kangra 

554. The Kunjra (Caste No. 114). — Here again is a purely occupational 
term, and again confusion as the consequence. Kunjra is nothing more or 
less than the Hindustani, as Sabzi faros/i is the Persian for greengrocer. 
The big men generally use the latter term, the small costermongers the 
former. But in no case is it a ea-tc. The Kunjra belongs as a rule to one 
of the castes of market gardeners which have been described under minor 
agricultural tribes. I do not know why Kunjra should have been returned 
under that name only in the east. It may be that in other parts of the 
Province it is more umial to call the seller of vegetables an Arain or Bagban 
as the case may be, and that the word Ivunjra is little used. This pro- 
bably is the true explanation, as the figures for Native States show the 
same peculiarity. 

555. The Tamboli (Caste No. 165).— A Tamboli is a man who sells p&n 
and betel-nut ; but whether the sale of those commodities is confined to 
a real caste of that name I cannot say. It is probable tbit the term is 
only occupational. If Tamboli were a real caste we should have it returned 
from every district, as the word seems to be in use throughout the Pro- 
vince. S herring, however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. Tambuli is the Sanskrit name of the betel plant. 

MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

556. Miscellaneous Castes. — The castes which I have included in Abstract 
No. 9o on the next page*' are of a miscellaneous nature, and would not con- 
veniently fall under any of the main divisions under which I have grouped 
my castes. I have divided them into two classes. The first, which includes 
Kashmiris, Dogras, Gurkhas, and Paisis, are Indian castes who live on the 
borders of the Panjab but are only present in the Province as immigrants ; 
though indeed some of the Kashmiri colonies are now permanent and con- 
tain large numbers of people. The seeoud, which includes Kayaths, Bishnois, 
Chahzangs, and Kanulians are inhabitants of the Panjab, though no one of 
them except the Kayatli of the plains can be said to be a true caste. 

557. The Kashmiri and Dogra (Castes Nos. 26 and 182).— The word 
Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any of the races of 
Kashmir ; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to denote the people 
of the valley of Srinagar. Our figures however probably include some 
C’hibhalis, or the race who inhabit the Kashmir hills and the borders of 
Gdjrat, Rawalpindi, and Hazara. But, they do not include either Dogras 
or the Paharis of Ivishtwav and Badarwah, as these last are Hindus, 
while our Kashmiris are Musalmans. In any ease the term is a geo- 
graphical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Panjab call separate cartes. The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descent, though per- 
haps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked characters. 

s2 
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Drew describes them as “ large made and robust and of a really fine cast 
“ of feature,” and ranks them as “the finest race on the whole Continent 
“ of India.” But their history is, at any rate in recent times, one of the 
most grievous suffering and oppression ; and they are cowards, liars, and 
withal quarrelsome, though at the same time keen-witted, cheerful and 
humorous. A good account of them will be found in Drew's J umtnoo and 
Kashmir . The Chibhalis are for the most part Musalman Rajputs, and 
differ from the Dogras only in religion, and perhaps in clan. 

The Kashmiris of the Panjab may be broadly divided into three classes. 
First the great Kashmiri colonies of Ludhiana and Amritsar, where there 
are nearly 35,000 Kashmiris permanently settled and engaged for the most 
part in weaving shawls and similar fine fabrics. These men are chieily 
true Kashmiris. Secondly, the recent immigrants driven from Kashmir by 
the late famine into our sub-montane districts, or attracted by the special 
demand for labour in the Salt-range Tract and upper frontier whieli was 
created by works in connection with the Kabul campaign. It is impossi- 
ble to say bow many of these men are Chibhalis and how many Kash- Cu- 
mins. Thirdly, the Chibhalis who have crossed the border and settled 
in our territories in the ordinary course of affairs. These men are pro- 
bably confined to Gujrat and the trans-Sait range Tract. Besides those 
who are returned as Kashmiris, I find no fewer than 7,51 5 persons returned 
as Kashmiri Jats, of whom 1,152 are in Lahore and 5,081 in Gujranwala. 
Those are probably Kashmiris who have settled and taken to cultivation. 
The Kashmiri weavers of Amritsar are described as “ litigious, deceitful, 
“and cowardly, while their habits are so unclean that the quarter of the 
“city which they inhabit is a constant source of danger from its liability to 

“epidemic disease.” The Kashmiris 



Kashmiri Tribes. 
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have returned numerous sub-divi- 
sions, of which the few largest are 
shown in the margin. Their dis- 
tribution does not appear to follow 
any rule ; and it is hardly worth 
while giving detailed figures in this 
pla- e. The Kashmiris of our cities 
are as a rule miserably poor. 



558. The Dogra (Caste No. 181). — The Dogras are Rajputs who inhabit 
Jammu, and have returned themselves as such to the number of 1,4-15 scattered 
about the Province, the largest number iu one district being 391 in Rawalpindi. 
Thus our separate figures mean little, and might well have been included with 
Itajputs. The word Dogra, however, is commonly used for any inhabitant 
of Jammu whatever be his caste, Dogar being another word for the Jammu 
territory. Dogras are probably present in the Panjab as settlers from across 
the border, as famine fugitives, and in the Dogra regiments of our army. I 
believe the’r Rajput origin is undoubted ; but that it is equally certain- that 
they are not pure Rajputs. 

559. The Gurkha, Parsl, and Bangali (Caste Nos. 148, 184, and 168). — 

The Gurkhas are the ruling and military race of Nepal, and are only found in 
the Pan jab as members of our Gurkha regiments. They are of mixed Aryan 
and Turanian blood, and an admirable and interesting account of them will be 
found in that one of Hodgson's Essays which deals with the military tribes 
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of Nepal. The Parsis are the Zoroastrian class of that name who have come 
from the Bombay Presidency into the Panjab as merchants and shop-keepers. 
The Bangalis are the Bengali Baboos of our offices. They are I believe for 
the most part either Brahmans or Kayaths, Bengali being of course a 
purely geographical term. They are only found in offices and eountiug- 
houses. 

560. The Kayaths (Caste No. 90). — The Kayath is the well-known writer 
class of Hindustan. He does not appear to he indigenous in the Punjab, and 
is found in decreasing numbers as we go westwards. Fie is only to be found 
in the administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by Panjabi clerks. His origin is 
discussed in Colebrook's Essays. 

But in the Panjab hills Kayath is the term of an occupation rather than 
of a caste, and is applied to members of a mixed caste formed by the inter- 
marriage of Brahmans and Kayaths proper, and even of Banyas who follow 
clerkly pursuits. Their caste would be Mahajan (Pahari) and their occupation 
Kayath. Mr. Barnes says : “ The Kayath of the hills is not identical with 

the Kayath of the plains. He belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class, and 
is entitled to wear the janco or sacred thread. The Kavath of the plains is 
a Sndra, and is not entitled to assume the janeo }” (See also Pahari 
*P. 245. Mahajan, page 29-i.*) 

561. The Bishnoi (Caste No. 106). — The Bishnois are really a religious 
sect and not a true caste. Their tenets and practice have been briefly sketch- 
ed at page 123 in the Chapter on Religion. Almost all the followers of this 
sect are either Jats or Tarkhans by caste, and come from the Bagar or 
Bikaner prairies ; but on becoming Bishnois they very commonly give up then* 
caste name and call themselves after their new creed. This is, however, not 
always so ; and many of the Bishnois will doubtless have returned themselves 
under their caste names. I do not know whether the Jat and Tarkhan 
Bishnois intermarry or not. But a Bishnoi will only marry a Bishnoi. They 
are only found in Mariana, and are all Hindus. 

562. The Chazang (Caste No. 138). — This again is not a true caste, for it 

is confined to the Buddhists of Spiti, amoug whom caste is said to be unknown. 
The word Cbahzang means nothing more or less than “ land-owner, ” from 
chdh “ owner ” and zenig “ land, ” and includes all the land-owning classes of 
Spiti, where everybody owns land except llesis and Lohars. These people are 
by nationality Tibetan, or as they call themselves Bhoti, and should perhaps 
have been returned as such. Mr. Anderson says : “ Cbahzang means the 

u land-holding class, and the people towards Tibet, Ladakh, and Zanskar are 
u known as Cbahzang. It appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean 
“ all that speak Bhoti, just as Monpa means ‘ the people that do not know/ 
“ that is ; the Hindus. 

563. The Kanchan (Caste No. 96). — This again is hardly a caste, 
Kanchan simply meaning a Musalman pimp or prostitute, and being the 
Hindustani equivalent for the Panjabi Kanjar. The figures for Kanjar, ex- 
cept in the Dehli, Ilissar, and Ambala divisions, have been included under this 
heading (see section 590 ) . The wurd kanchan is said to mean “pure and 
“ illustrious . 3> The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as Ramjani and 

1 This last assertion is contested in a pamphlet called Kayastha Ethnology ( Lucknow, 1877). 
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it appears that they have generally returned themselves under their proper 
castes . 1 Such few as have not shown themselves as Ramjani have been 
included with Ivanchan. Randi is also used for a prostitute in the east of the 
Province, but it means a “ widow ” throughout the Panjab proper. It will 
be observed that two-fifths of the ICanehans are males. These people form a 
distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also girls bought in 
infaney or joining the community in later life and devoting themselves to 
prostitution, are known as Kanehans. 

563a. Miscellaneous Castes of Table VIII B. — In Table VIII B I have given tho figures 
for a number of miscellaneous cartes which I did not think it worth while to Show in detail in 
Table VIII A. Many of these I cannot identify, and cannot even be sure that I have got the 
names right. And many more would properly fall under some one of the various groups into 
which I have divided my castes for the purposes of this ; chapter. But the numbers are so small ami 
time so pressing that I shall take them as they come in Table VIII B, and give briefly the infor- [p, 3 Q 4 ] 
rnation I possess regarding such of them as I know auything about. Many of them are not castes 
at all, hut either occupational or geographical terms. Poba {Caste No. 186) — literally means a 
diver, hut is used for the men who dig and clean wells, in which process diving is necessary. 

They generally belong to the Jhi'nwar and Machhi caste, and are often fishermen as well as well- 
sinkers, Patwa {Caste No. 1S7). — From pat silk, and means any worker in silk, but is general- 
ly used only for those who make silken cord ami waistbands, thread heads and silk, and so forth. 

They are called Patoi in the west. They are said often to be Khatris. Bdgri {Caste No. 1SS ) — 
means any one from the Bagar or prairies of Bikaner, but is usnally confined to Jats from those 
parts. Gwdlpa {Caste No. 189). — These men are apparently Tibetans, but I cannot define the 
meaning of the word. Khardsia {Caste No. 190). — The men who work the water mills so com- 
mon in the hills. They are said often to be D&olis, Pachkdda {Caste No. 192) — used in 
Bhattiana and Hariana for Musalman Jat and Rajput immigrants from the Satluj country to 
the west {pachkam), just as Bagri is used for similar Hindu immigrants from the South. Tard 
ora {Caste No. 193). — These people came to Hazara from Amb and the Buncr and Chagliarza 
hills. They trace their descent from a Kafir convert to Islam called Duman. They all aro 
agricultrual by occupation. Palleddr {Caste No. 194) — A porter, generally found in the bazaars 
and markets. Kattidcht {Caste No. 196). — A class of vagrant minstrels who beg and play at 
weddings. Kiichband {Caste No. 197). — Makers of Tcuch or weaver’s brushes. They belong to the 
outcast and vagrant classes. DJrugir {Caste No. 198). — A man who makes gunpowder. Under 
this head is included Atishbaz, a man who makes fireworks. Pdli {Caste No. 199). — Pali is the 
ordinary village word for cowherd in the east of the Paujab. But in Multan there is a separate 
Pali caste who have lately been converted from II induism and still retain many of their Hindu 
customs. They follow all sorts of handicrafts, aud especially that of oil-pressing, and engage in 
trade in a small way. Jar rah {Caste No. 200). — The Native Surgeon who applies plasters, draws 
teeth, sets fractures, and so on. He is almost always a Nai. Kapri {Caste No. 201). — A caste 
who claim Brahman origin, and whose occupation is that of making the ornaments worn by the 
bridegroom at weddings, artificial flowers, and similar article made of talc, tinsel, aud the like. 

They are apparently connected, in Dehli at least, with the Jain temples, where they officiate as 
priests and receive offerings. They also act as Chats at weddings. They are said to come from 
Rajputana. Panda {Caste No. 202). — A name commonly given to any educated Brahman who 
teaches or officiates at religious functions. Probably of the same origin as Pandit. In the hills 
it is said to be used for Dakaut Brahmans. Sapeia {Caste No. 203). — A suake-catclier and 
charmer, generally belonging to one of the vagrant tribes. Mardtha {Caste So. 204). — Au 
inhabitant of Mabarastlira or the Maliratta Country. AJchundxadah {Caste No. 205). — See 
Ulama, section 517, Sapdndi {Caste No. 206). — Prohably the same as Sapeia No. 203 q. v. Dnoan. 

{Caste No. 207). — This is the title of the revenue minister at a Native Court. There is also a 
Sikh order called Dfwana. He si {Caste No. 208) — should have been included with No. 167 des- 
cribed under Gipy tribes in the next part of this chapter. Ary a {Caste No. 209). — Probably 
followers of the Ary a Sumaj. Attdr {Caste No. 210). — A dispensing druggist, as distinct from the 
Pansari fivm whom the drugs are bonglit, and the Gdndi, a distiller of essences and perfumes. 

The Attar however makes arracks and sherbets. Qarol {Caste No. 211). — These are the descen- 
dants of the hunters and menagerie keepers of the old Mughal Court at Dehli. They are of 
several castes, but probably for the most part Pathau j but they have uow formed a separate caste, 
marry only among themselves, and have taken to agriculture. They are called after their weapon, 
the hunting-knife or qarol. Marejha ( Caste S T o. 212). — A class of wandering beggars who come 
from Rajputana aud Sindh. JUdriodri {Caste No. 213). — Inhabitants of Marwar, but generally 
applied in the Panjab to Brahman money^ -lenders or Boliras from that tract. Ldhori {Caste No. 

214). — Residents of Lahore ; bnt perhaps Khatris, of whom there is a great Lahori section, Lunia 

1 But see Sherring, Vol. I., p. 274. 
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(Co.^o No. 215) — Probably salt-makers, and should have beeu included with Ntingar No. 176. 
Gargajje ( Caste No 218). — The same as Garzmdr, a class of faqirs who tliurst iron spikes into 
tlicir flesh. Bodhi (Caste No. 217). — As it stamls the word would mean a Buddhist. But it is perhaps 
a misreading for Bhoti, an inhabitant of Bhot or Thibet, who also woul l be a Bnddhist. Ndnbai 
(Caste No. 218). — A baker. Jahojka (Caste No. 219). — A Piirbi ea&te who keep milch kine. 
Munhband (Caste No. 220). — The Jain a-cetio who hangs a cloth over his mouth (tnunh). Bisati 
(Caste No. 221). — A dealer iu petty hardware who spreads (basat) his mat (bisdt) in front of 
him and displays his wares upon it. Pahdri ( Caste No. 222). — -A generic term for a hill man. 
Hijra (Caste No. 226). — A eunuch, distinct from the Hinjra which is a large Jat tribe and 
separately described in its proper place. Sihnsar (Caste No. 227). — -A small caste in Hushyar- 
pur who were only a few generations ago Punwar ltajputs, but have been driven by poverty to 
growing vegetables and working iu grass, and are now a separate caste ranking with the Araius. 
Ghardmi (Caste No. 220 j. — Thatchers, generally Jinn wars. Chhatarsds (Caste No. 231). — 
Umbrella makers. Sxnglardsh {Caste No. 233). — Stone-cutters. Ch iri'mdr (Caste No. 231). — 
Bird catchers, who almost always belong to the vagrant trihes. Chiaigar (Caste No 239). — 
Sugar refiners. Sufhdr (Caste No. 259). — The Bombay word for carpenters, cj, Tarkhan 
No. 11. Dhai SirJeCband (Caste No. 263). — The men who make sirki or roof-ridges of grass 
to protect carts and the like. Almost always of the vagrant classes. Hindki (Caste No- 271). — 
A generic term on the Upper Indus for all Musalmaus of ludiandes cent who speak Panjabi 
dialects. Kamera (Caste No. 280). — -An agricultural labourer hired by the day, monih, or year 
on fixed pay, not receiving a share of the produce. Guru (Caste No 297). — A Hindu spiritual 
preceptor. Karar (Caste No. 300). — More properly Kirar. Any Hindu trader in the west or in 
the hills. Usbak (Caste No. 301). — A Turk tribe, and should have beeu included with Turk 
No. 126. Gwdla (Caste No. 306). — The term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd, generally an 
Alar. Tabakhia (Caste No 30S ). — A man who keeps a cook-shop and hawks cooked food 
ahout the streets. Kharol (Caste No 317). — Probably the same as Qarol, No. 211, described 
above. 
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PART VI. — THE VAGRANT, MENIAL AND 
ARTISAN CASTES. 



564. Division of the subject. — Having discussed the land-owning and [P. 
agricultural, and the priestly, mercantile, and professional castes, 1 now 
turn to the lowest strata of Panjab society, the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
the gipsies, the menials, and the artisans. These classes form in many respects 
one of the most interesting sections of the community. Politically they are 
unimportant ; blit they include the great mass of such aboriginal element as is 
still to be found in the Pan jab, their customs are not only exceedingly peculiar 
but also exceedingly interesting as affording us a. clue to the separation of the 
non-Aryan element in the customs of other tribes, and while the industries of 
the Province are almost entirely in their hands an immense deal of the hardest 
part of the field .work is performed by them. At the same time they are precise- 
ly the classes regarding whom it is most difficult to obtain reliable informa- 
tion. They are not pleasant people to deal with and we are thrown but little 
into contact with them, while the better elass of native groups most of 
them under one or two generic terms, such as Chubra, Dum, or Nat, 
and thinks it would degrade him to show any closer acquaintance with 
their habits. I have roughly divided these castes into eleven groups. First 

I have taken the vagrant, hunting, and criminal tribes, then the gipsy 
tribes, then the scavenger classes, the leather- workers and weavers, the 
water-carriers, fishermen and boatmen, the carpenters, blacksmiths, stone- 
masons and potters, the goldsmiths and saltmakers, the washermen, dyers, 
and tailors, the oilmen, butchers, cotton scutchers, wine distillers, and 
other miscellaneous artisans, the menials peculiar to the hills, and finally 
the Purbi menials of our cantonments. 

These classes may be grouped in two different ways, according as 
the classification is based upon their ethnic and occupational affinities, or 
upon their position in the industrial ceconomy of the country. I shall first 
consider them from the former point of view. 

565. Origin and evolution of the lower menials. — It appears to me that 
starting with an aboriginal and vagrant stock, there are two continuous 
series of gradations leading from that stock to the weavers at least on 
the one hand and probably to the water-carriers on the other, and that 
no line can be drawn anywhere in either series which shall distinctly 
mark off those above from those below it. For specific instances of the 
manner in which these occupations shade off one into another I must refer 
the reader to the following pages. But I will endeavour to exemplify 
what I mean by an imaginary series. Suppose an aboriginal tribe of 
vagrant habits, wandering about from jungle to jungle and from village 
to village, catching for the sake of food the vermin which abound such 
as jackals, foxes, and lizards, and eating such dead bodies as may fall 
in their way, plaiting for themselves rude shelter and utensils from the 
grasses which fringe the ponds, living with their women very much in 
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common and ready to prostitute them for money when occasion offers, 
and always on the watch for opportunities of pilfering, and you have 
the lowest type of gipsy and vagrant tribes as we now iind them in 
the Panjab. Now imagine such a tribe abandoning its vagrant habits 
and settling- as menials in a village. Being no longer nomads they would 
cease to hunt and eat vermin ; but they would still eat carrion, they 
would still plait grass, and being what they were, the filthiest work to 
be peifformed, namely that of scavengering, would fall to their share. 
They would then be the Chubra or scavenger caste as they exist in every 
village. Suppose again that a section of them, desirous of rising in life, 
abandoned plaiting glass and scavengering and took to tanning and work- 
ing in leather, the next less filthy work available, as their occupation, 
and modified their primitive creed so as to render it somewhat more like 
that of their Hindu neighbours, but being still specially concerned with 
dead animals, continued to eat earrion : we should then have the Chamar 
or tanner and leather-worker. And finally if, desiring to live cleanly, 
they gave up eating carrion and workiug in leather and took to weav- 
ing, which is (I knuw not why, unless it be that weavers' implements 
are made from grass by the outcast classes of grass-workers) considered 
only less degrading, they would become the Julaha of our towns and 

villages and be admitted under semi-protest within the pale of Hiudu- 
ism. Or they might skip the leather- workiug stage and pass direct from 
scavengering to weaving. Now if all this were merely speculation upon 
what is possible, it would mean little or nothing. But when we see that 
changes of this sort are actually in progress, it seems to me that the 

suggestion may mean a good deal. We see the vagrant classes such 

as the Bawaria and Aberi tending to settle down in the villages and 

perform low menial offices; we see the Dhanak converted from the hunter 
of the jungles into a scavenger and weaver; we s-'e the Chuhra refuse 
to touch night-soil and become a Musalli, or substitute leather-working- 
and tanning for scavengering- and become a Rangreta ; we see the Khatik 
who is a scavenger in the east turn into a tanner in the west ; we see 
the Koli Chamar abandon leather-working- and take to weaving, and turn 
into a Chamar- Julaha or Bunia; we see that in some districts most of 
the Mochis are weavers rather than leather-workers ; and we find that it 
is impossible to draw a hard and fast line anywhere between vagrancy 
and scavengering at the bottom and weaving at the top or to say that 
such a caste is above and such a caste is below the line, but that each 

caste throws out off-shoots into the grade above that which is occupied 

by the greater number of its members. 

566. Origin of the water-carrying classes— In the second series of changes 
we have not so many examples of the intermediate st *ps. But it is natural 
that the upward movement in the social scale which every tribe is fain 

to make if possible should not be confined to one definite direction only. 

Some of the vagrant c-astes have like the Bawaria abandoned the eat- 
ing of carrion and become hunters of higher game, though not perhaps 
quite relinquishing their taste for vermin ; some while retaining their nomad 
habits have taken to specified forms of labour like the Od or Chaugar ; 
others have settled down to cultivation like the Mahtam or to crime 
like the Mina; while others again have taken to the carrying trade like 
some sections of the Banjaras, or to the pedlar's business. But there is 
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a gronp of these tribes who are distinctly water-hunters ; who catch, not 
deer and jackals, but water fowl, fish, and crocodiles or tortoises, who [P. 
live in the fens or on the river-banks, weave huts for themselves from 
the pliant withies of the water-loving shrubs, and make twine and rope 
for their nets from the riverside grasses. Such are the Kchal, the Mor, 
the Jhabel. And on giving up eating crocodiles and tortoises and con- 
fining themselves to fish, these men are as it were received into society, 
as is the case with the Ivehals. The J babels again have advanced a 
step further, and are a respectable class of boatmen and fishermen. Now 
the Jhinwar, Kahar, and Machhi easte are the basket-makers, boatmen, 
fishermen, and water-carriers, and among the Musalmans the cooks of 
country. Is it not possible that they may he but a step, a long one 
perhaps, in advance of the Jhabel? I find that in the hills, where Hindu 
customs have probably preserved their primitive integrity most completely, 
Brahmans will drink from the hands of very many people from whose 
hands they will not cat ; and the Sanskrit Scriptures make the fisher- 
man the descendant of a Sudra woman by a Brahman father. It is 
slated (hat the luundasia or Sikh Chamars have taken largely to the 
occupation of “Kalians or bearers,” though this may not and probably 
does not include water-carrying. The series of steps is not so close as 
in the former case ; but I think that the suggestion is worthy of further 
examination. 

567. Effect of religion upon occupation.— I have pointed out that with 
the rise in the social scale, the original religion would be gradually modi- 
fied so as to bring it more into accord with the religion of the respect- 
able classes. As a fact it is curious how generally the observances, if 
not the actual religion of these lower menials, follow those of the villagers 
to whom they are attached. Chuhras and the like will bury their dead 
in a Musal man and burn them in a Hindu village, though not recog- 
nised by their masters as either Hindu or Musalman. But it is not un- 
commonly the ease that the open adoption of a definite faith, the sub- 
stitution of Islam or Sikhism for that half-IIindu half-aboriginal religion 
which distinguishes most of these outcast classes, is the first step made 
in their upward struggle; and it is very commonly accompanied by the 
abandonment of the old occupation for that which stands next higher in 
the scale. The scavenger on becoming a Musalman will refuse to 'remove 
night soil, and on becoming a Sikh will take to tanning and leather- 
working. The tanner and leather-worker on becoming a Musalman will give 
up tanning, and on taking the Sikh pdhul will turn his hand to the loom, 
and so forth. I quote a very interesting note on this subject by Sardar 
Gurdial Singh, one of our Native Civilians : — 

“ Of the Bhagnls enumerated in Bhagatmal several were of low castes. They were all 
“ rc f° r “ers of the dark ages of Hindustan. They addressed the people in their vernaculars 
‘and did away with the secrecy observed by the Brahmauical teachings and removed the 
‘ Earner m the way of reform presented by the difficulty of the language (Sanskrit) through 
/ tbe Brahmins taught their system of religion. Among others was Kabir a Julaha, 

* Sauhna a lvasai, Nam Deo a Chlumba. and Kavi Das a Cliamar. Their writings have 
^ been, quoted in the Adi Grautb, the Sikh scriptures. One of the reforms contemplated and 

Penally carried out by Sikhism was the abolition of caste system and opening the study 
f ot 1 neology aud the scriptures (Hindu) to every class, even the Chuhras and Chamars who were 

• mentioned in P liana Shastras as having no adhikar.' Taking advantage of this, some of the 

1 The word adhikar means “ fitness ” ; aud those castes were said to have no adhikar who 
were not fit to listen to the Hindu Scriptures. 
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'* lowest claves received Sikh baptsim ( pahul ) and became Sikhs. They gave np their mean 
“ occnpation and took to other means of livelihood. They also changed their name and gave 
“ np as mncli social interconrse with the nneonverted members of their tribe as they pos- 
f ‘ sibly could. Thus the Cliamars on their conversion to Sikhism took the name of Ravi 
‘‘Das, the first Bliagat of their tribe, to show that they followed his example. Ravdasia is 
“ the correct form of the word. But it was soon confounded with the name ol Ram Das, 
'‘the 4th Sikh Guru, and pronounced Ramdasia.i The word is still prouounced Ravdasia 
"by most of the Sikhs. Similarly Chhimha Sikhs call themselves Natnabansis fi’om Nani 
“ Deo. 

“The Chiihras on becoming Sikhs took the names of Mazhabi ((just as that of Dindar 
“ on conversion to Islam) and Rangreta. No one of the Rangretas follows the occupation of a 
"Chuhra, hut they have been rightly ela«sed with Chuhras. Similarly if the liamdasias do 
"not follow the occupation of Chamars, it is no reason to separate them from that caste. 
"So if a Ramda6ia is Jnlaha, that is a weaver, and if he is a ‘Bazzaz* that is a draper, 
"his caste remains unchanged. If a Chamar, a leather-worker becomes a Sikh and receives 
"the ‘ pnhul’ to-day, be at once joins the Ramdasias. The Ramdasias do retcivc the 
"daughters in marriage of ordinary Chamars, hut give them 1 pahul ’ before associating with 
“ them. A Ramdasia would not drink water from the hands of an ordinary Chamar un- 
"less he becomes a Sikh. The Mazbi Sikhs also keep themselves aloof from the Chuhva^, 
" in exactly the same manner as Ramdasias do from Chamars.” 

It is quite true, as the Sardar points out, that the Ramdasi is still 

a Chamar aud the Rangreta still a Chuhra. The change has been re- 

cent and is still in progress. But how long will they remain so ? Their 
origin is already hotly disputed and often indignantly denied, though 
the fact of uew admissions still taking place puts it beyond the possibility 
of doubt. But there can be little doubt that they will in time grow 

into separate castes of a standing superior to those from which they 

sprang ; or more probably perhaps, that they will grow to be included 
under the generic name of the caste whose hereditary occupation they 
have adopted, hut will form distinct sections of those castes and be 

known by separate sectional names, even after the tradition of their origin 
has faded from the memory of the caste. And there can, I think, be 

as little doubt that some of the sections which now form integral parts 

of these lower occupational castes would, if we could trace back their histoiy, 
he found to have been formed in a precisely similar manner. The tradi- 
tion of inferior origin and status has survived, aud the other sections, 

perhaps themselves derived from the same stock but at a more remote 

date, will hold no communion with them ; but the precise reason for 

the distinction has been forgotten. The absence of the hereditary theory 

of occupation among the people of the frontier and its effect by ex- 
ample upon those of the Western Plains, have already been discussed in 

sections 34-3 and 348. 

568. Growth of sections among the menial castes.— But if these occu- 
pational castes are recruited by new sections coming np from below, 
they also receive additions from above. The weavers especially may be 

said to form a sort of debateable land between the higher and the lower 

artisan castes, for a man of decent caste who from poverty or other 

circumstances sinks in the scale often takes to weaving, though he per- 

haps rarely falls lower than this. The barber, carpenter, and blacksmith 
classes have in Sirsa been recruited from the agricultural castes within 

il do not think this is quite correct. The Rabdasi or Raidasi Cbamars are Hindus 
and the Ramdasi are Sikhs. But it may he that the Ravdasi are analogous with the Nanak- 
panthi Sikhs who are commonly reckoned as Hindus, while the Ramdasi correspond with 
the Singbi or Govindi Sikhs proper. As the Sardar points out presently, the Ramdasis re- 
ceive tb e pdhul, an institution of Gnra Govirnl ; while the Rabdasis do not. (See fnrther 
section 606 infra.) 
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the memory of the present generation, and it is hardly possible that what has 
so lately happened there should not have earlier happened elsewhere. When 
u hitherto uninhabited tract is settled by immigrants of all classes pouring in 
from all directions, as has been the ease with Sirsa during the last fifty years, [P. 307 ] 
the conditions are probably especially favourable to social change. People who 
have hitherto been separated by distance but who have the same easte name or 
the same occupation, meet together bringing with them the varying customs 
and distinctions of the several neighbourhoods whence they came. They do not 
as a rule fuse together, but. remain distinct sections included under a common 
caste-name, though often reluctant to admit that there is any community of 
origin or even of caste, and refusing to associate or to intermarry with each 
other. There is a great demand for agricultural labour and the artisan tends 
to become a cultivator ; old distinctions are sometimes forgotten, and new 
sections are continually formed. To use technical language, society is more 
colloid than in older settled tracts where the process of crystallisation, for 
which rest and cpiiet are necesssarv, is more advanced ; and diffusion and osmose 
are correspondingly more easy and more a live. But what is now taking place 
in Sirsa must have taken place elsewhere at some time or other. Almost all 
the menial aud artisan castes are divided into sections which are separate from 
each other in custom and status ; and though in many eases these distinctions 
are probably based upon geographical distribution and consequent valuation 
of customs, yet in other cases they probably result from the fact that one 
section has risen and another fallen to its present position. 

569. The higher and hill menials.— The higher menial classes present, 
so far as I see, no snch continuity of gradation as we find among the outcasts. 

The Kumhar or potter with his donkey is perhaps the lowest of them, and 
may not improbably belong by origin and affinity to the classes just discussed. 

The blacksmith, carpenter, and stonemason class form a very distinet group, 
as also do the washermen and dyers. The oilman and butcher is perhaps 
lower than any of them, and it appears that he should rank with the weavers, 
though I do not know that there is at present any connection between the 
two classes. The goldsmiths seem to stand alone, and to have descended 
from above into the artisan classes, probably being by origin akin to the 
mercantile castes. Among the menials of the hills, on the contrary, the 
continuity of the whole class now under consideration is almost uubroken. 

The outcast classes are indeed separate from the higher artisans in the lower 
hills ; but as we penetrate further into the Himalayas we find the scavenger 
class working as carpenters and blacksmiths, and the whole forming one body 
which it is almost impossible to separate into sections on any other basis than 
the present calling of the individual. 

570. The (economical divisions of the menial classes. — The second or 
ceeonomieal basis upon which these menial and artisan castes may he classified 
will he dismissed with a very few words. The whole group may be broadly 
divided iufco three sections, the vagrant classes, the village menials, and the 
independent artisans. The vagrant classes serve no man and follow no settled 
calling. The independent artisans work, like the artisans of Europe, by the 
piece or for daily hire ; and in urban communities, as distinct from the 
village community which is often found living in a town the lands attached 
to which they hold and cultivate, inelude all industrial classes and orders. 

But in the villages there is a very wide distinction between the village 
menial and the independent artisan. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
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potter, the scavenger, the leather- worker, the water-carrier, and in villages 
where the women are secluded the washerman,— all classes in fact whose 
services are required in husbandry or daily domestic life — are paid not by the 
job, but by customary dues usually consisting of a fixed share of the produce 
of the fields ; and the service they are bound to perform is often measured 
by kind and not by quantity. Thus the potter has to supply all the earthen 
vessels, and the leather-worker all the leathern articles that are required by 
his clients. Those artisans, however, whose services are only occasionally 
required, such as the weaver, the oilman, and the dyer, are paid by the job ; 
not usually indeed in cash, but either in grain, or by being allowed to retain 
a fixed proportion of the raw material which their employers provided for 
them to work upon. The goldsmith occupies in the village a semi-mercantile 
position, and is a pawnbroker as much as an artisan; while the other crafts 
are scarcely represented among the rural communities. 

571. The internal organization of the menial classes.— The elaborate orga- 
nisation of the menial and artisan classes, whether based upon the tribal organisa- 
tion of the agricultural communities whom they serve, or following the type of 
the trades-guihls proper of the towns, has already been alluded to in sections 352 
and 35G. The subject is one of which we know little, yet a more accurate 
knowledge of the details of these two types of organisation could hardly fail to 
throw much light upon the evolution of caste. Especially would it be in- 
teresting to trace the points of similarity and of difference between the 
respective systems where the occupation is hereditary and partakes of the 
nature of other castes, and where it is individual and the guild is little more 
than a voluntary association. The question of how easte and guild rules are 
reconciled in eases where the guild includes men of many castes, and what 
happens when they conflict, is also one of considerable interest. That the 
organisation is singularly complete and the authority wielded by it exceed- 
ingly great, is beyond the possibility of doubt ; and it is a eonnnon observa- 
tion that disputes between members of these elasse c rarely come before our 
courts for adjudication, being almost invariably settled by the administrative 
body of the caste or guild. This may be a survival from old times, when 
such courts oroificers of justiee as existed would probably have declined to be 
troubled until the disputes of low caste men. 

VAGRANT AND CRIMINAL TRIBES. 

572. The Wandering and criminal tribes.— The figures for the wander- 
ing and criminal tribes are given in Abstract No. 96 on page 309.* This 
group and that of the gipsy tribes which 1 shall discuss next are so much akin 
that it is impossible to draw any definite lino of demarcation. I have attempt- 
ed to include in the former the vagrant, criminal, and hunting tribes, and 
in the latter those who earn their living by singing, dancing, tumbling, and 
various kinds of performances. The two together form an exceedingly 
interesting section of the population, but one regarding which I have been 
able to obtain singularly little information. They are specially interesting, 
not only because almost every tribe included in these two groups is probably 
aboriginal in its ultimate origin, for so much could be said, I believe, of some 
even of our Jat tribes ; but also because they have in a special degree retained 
their aboriginal customs and beliefs and in fact are at the present moment the 
Punjab representatives of the indigenous inhabitants of the Province A 
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Abstract No. 96, showing Wandering and [P. 309 ] 
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Knngra 


‘”47 


475 


336 








18 








16 






AmriKar 


22 




4,712 








2,853 


190 






368 






Gurdaspur 






3,063 








1,973 


4:0 


646 




308 




186 


Siftlkot 




173 


7,139 








1,730 


2,441 






421 




424 


Lahore 


1,87.3 


791 


4.279 


2,000 




1 


2,163 


29 


570 




428 




1 


GnjranwSla 


29 




741 


2 






2,837 


175 






677 






Firorpnr 


158 


"2 


1,613 


8,130 




1 


4?2 




1,878 




64 




37 


Rawalpindi ... 




376 


474 








6 














Gnjrat 




279 


64 








l,o90 


213 












Shall pur 


6 


110 


63 








491 


25 












Mnltan 


3,459 


38 


79 








116 


727 


1,808 


232 




... 




Jhang 


2 




87 








151 




7 


142 








Montgomery ... 


706 




243 








436 


"'e 


318 


123 








Mnzafi'argarh... 


1,802 


"79 










18 




1,351 


723 








P. I. Khan ... 


C02 


17 






... 


















D. G. Khan ... 


1,352 








22 






1 


‘l7 


"23 








British Ter- 


12,470 


3, 409 


28,011 


15,394 


8,928 


4,535 


19,035 


4.311 


7,754 


1,243 


2,759 


783 


1,182 


ritory. 




























Patiala 


457 




84 


2,184 


3,998 


1,579 


1,121 








46 


206 


9 


Nahha 


36 




13 


432 


98 




223 










124 


2 


Kapnrthala 






614 








68 


101 


137 




"82 




17 


Jind ... 


'*214 




8 




1,993 




199 














Faridkot 


470 




105 


3,072 






129 




"23 




’"2 


... 


i*29 


Total Eastern 


1,151 




826 


6,121 


6,159 


1,679 


2,032 


191 


160 




117 


349 


176 


Plains. 




























Bahawalpnr ... 


1,973 




20 


609 


- 


1,403 


162 




149 


8 


231 






Kalian 






25 1 






781 


7 








... 






Bilaspnr 




25 


... 






268 


32 














Bashahr 












672 
















Nalagarh 




16 


4 






175 


”‘l8 








”'s 






Total Hill States 




49 


29 | 






3,072 


80 








3 






British Ter- 


12,470 


3,409 


28,011 


15,394 


8,928 


4,535 


19,035 


4,311 


7,754 


1,243 


2,759 


768 


1,182 


ritory. 


















1 






1 




Kat i v e 


3,157 


40 


875 


8,830 


8,158 


8,059 


2,274 


191 


309 


8 


351 


348 


178 


States. 




























Pro vine 0 ... 


15,827 


3,449 


28,883 


22,024 


13,088 


10,594 


21,309 4,502 

1 


8,063 1,251 


3,110 


1,118 


1,338 
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complete record of tlieir manners and custom;' would probably throw much 
light upon the ethnology of the Punjab, as it would enable us to discriminate 
aboriginal from Aryan customs, and thus a sist us in determining the stock to 
which each of those many castes whose origin is so doubtful should be referred. 

The tribes under discussion are for the most part outcasts, eliiefiy 
because they feed on the fox, jackal, lizard, tortoise, and such like unclean 
animals. They are, like the scavengers, hereditary workers in grass, straw, 
reeds, and the like. Many of them appear to nse a speech peculiar to 
themselves, regarding which Dr. Leitncr has collected some information, 
while a sort of glossary has been published by the darogha of the Lahore 
(Antral Jail. In sonic cases this speech appears to be a time language or 
dialect peculiar to the tribe ; in others to he a mere argot consisting of the 
language current in the locality, thinly disguised, but sufficiently so to render 
it unintelligible to the ordinary listener. A copious glossary of the K&masi 
or lingua jranca of the thieving classes is said to have been published in 
1S55 as Volume I of the “ Selections from the Records of the Agra Govern- 
“ ment.” Much information regarding the criminal tribes may he gleaned 
from the published reports of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, and 
especially from Colonel SleemaiPs report published in 1841). The wander- 
ing tribes included in the group now under discussion have been divided into 
three classes. The first, including the Ods, the Beldars and the C hangars are 
those who have a fixed occupation, though no fixed dwelling-place. The last, 
which comprises the Minas and the llarnis, are not hunters, and arc rather 
criminal than wandering, the families at least usually having fixed abodes, 
though the men travel about in search of opportunities for theft. The middle 
group, consisting of the Bawaria, the Aheri, the Tliori, the Sansi, the 
Pakhiwara, the Jhabel, the Kehal, and the Gagra, are hunters and fishermen 
living a more or less vagrant life in the jungles and on the river hanks ; and 
often, though by no means always, addicted to crime. The distribution of 
each tribe is noted under its separate head ; but the action of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, which is enforced against a given tribe in some districts but not 
in others, has probably modified their distribution by inducing them to 
move from the former to the latter class of the districts. At the end of this 
section I notice various castes of criminal habits who either have not been dis- 
tinguished in our tables, or have been treated of elsewhere. 

573. The Od and Beldar (Caste Nos. 85 and 129; . — ' These two sets of 
figures should probably he taken together, as they appear to refer to the same 
caste. Indeed in several of the divisional offices the two terms have been 
treated as synonymous. Beldar is properly the name of an occupation 
merely ; it is derived from bel a mattock, and it denotes all whose calling it 
is to work with that instrument. But though the common coolie of the 
Province will often turn his hand to digging, the Od is the professional 
navvy of the Panjab ; and the word Beldar is seldom applied, at least as a 
tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though it seems in more 
eommon use in the west than in the east, the Od of the west being generally 
known as Beldar h 

1 Mr. Christie, however, assures uae that there are large eoiumnuities of professional Beldars 
who are not Oils. They are generally Musalman in the Punjab proper and Hindu in the eastern 
districts ; they are not outcasts, have fixed habitations, and work as carriers with their animals 
when earth-work is not forthcoming. It may be that the Musahuans returned in our tables belong 
to this class ; as Od and Beldar have been confused. 
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The Od or Odh is a wandering tribe whose proper home appears to be 
Western Hindustan and Rdjptitana ; at least the Ods of the Pan jab usually 
hail from those parts. They are vagrants, wandering about with their 
families in search of employment on earthwork. They will not as a rule 
take petty jobs, but prefer small contracts on roads, canals, railways, and the 
like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a tank, or even a well. They 
settle down in temporary reed huts on the edge of the work ; the men dig, 
the women earry the earth to the donkeys whieh they always have with them, 
and the children drive the donkeys to the spoilbank. In the Salt-range 
Tract they also quarry and earry stone ; and in parts of the North-West 
Provinces they are said to he wandering pedlars. They eat anything and 
everything, and though not unfrequently Mnsalmans, especially in the west, 
are always outeast. They have a speech of their own ealled Odki of which I 
know nothing, hut which is very probably nothing more than the ordinary 
dialeet of their plaee of origin. They wear woollen clothes, or at least 
one wollen garment. They claim deseent from one Bhagirat who vowed 
never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh one every 
day till one day he dug down and down and never came up again. It is 
in mourning for him that they wear wool, and in imitation of him they bury 
their dead even when Hindu, though they many by the Hindu eereinony. 
Till the re-appearanee of Bhagirat they will, they say, remain outcasts. They 
are said to claim Rajput or Kshatriya origin and to eome from Marwar. 
They worship Rama and Siva (cf. Pnshkarna Brahmans. Wilson's Indian 
Cade , Vol. II, pp. 114, 139, 1G9). They are, for a vagrant tribe, 
singularly free from all imputation of crime. They are distributed pretty 
generally throughout the Province, but are most numerous in Lahore and 
along the lower Indus and Chanab, and least numerous in the hills and sub- 
montane districts. 

574. The Changar (Caste No. 64). — The Chan gars are outcasts of pro- 
bably aboriginal deseent, who are most numerous in the Amritsar division, 
Lahore, Firozepur, and Faridkot, hut especially in Sialkot ; and they say that 
their ancestors eame from the Jammu hills. Trey are originally a vagrant 
tribe who wander about in search of w T ork ; but in the neighbourhood of 
large oities they are to be found in settled eolonies. They will do almost 
any sort of work, but are largely employed in agriculture, particularly as 
reapers ; while their women are very generally employed in sifting and 
cleaning grain for the graindealers. They are all Musalmans and marry by 
nikaJij and they say that they were converted by Shams Tabriz of Multan. 
Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; but these are blue, not 
red. They are exeeedingl} 7 - industrious, and not at all given to crime. They 
have a dialect of their own regarding which, and indeed regarding the tribe 
generally, Dr. Leitner has published some very interesting information. He 
says that they call themselves not Changar but Chubna, and suggests that 
Changar is derived from chhdnna to sift. It has been suggested that Changar 
is another form of Zingari \ but Dr. Leitner docs not support the sug- 
gestion. 

P. 3io] 575. The Bawaria (Caste No. 71). — The Bawarias are a hunting tribe who 
take their name from the bdwar or noose with which they snare wild animals. 1 



1 The Mahtams hunt with similar nooses ; hut theirs are made of munj rope, while the 
Bawaria nooses are made of leather. 
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They set long lines of these nooses in the grass across the jungles ; from this 
line they arrange two rows of scarecrows consisting of hits of rag and the 
like tied on to the trees and grass ; they then drive the jungle, and the fright- 
ened deer and other animals, keeping between the lines of scarecrows, cross 
the line of nooses in which their feet become entangled. In addition to 
hunting they make articles of grass and straw and reeds and sell them to the 
villagers. The Bawarias are a vagrant tribe whose proper home appears to 
be Me war, Ajmer, and Jodhpur ; in the Pan jab they are chiefly found along 
the middle Satluj valley in Sirsa, Firozpur, Faridkot, Lahore, and Patiala, 
though they occur in smaller numbers in llissar, Rohtak, and Gurgaon, all 
on the Rajputtma border. They are black in colour and of poor physique. 

But though they are primarily vagrants, they have settled down in some 
parts, and especially in the Firozpnr District are largely employed as field 
labourers and even eultivate land as tenants. Their skill in tracking also is 
notorious. They arc by no means always, or indeed generally criminal, in 
this Province at least ; and in Lahore and Sirsa seem to be sufficiently in- 
offensive. But in many parts of the Panjab, and generally I believe in 
Rajpiitana, they are much addicted to crime. I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. MacCraekcn, Personal Assistant to the Inspector* General of Police, 
for the figures of Abstract No. 97 on page 312,* which shows the number of *^ 280 
each criminal caste registered under the Criminal Tribes Act in each district 
of the Panjab. From these figures it appears that the Baw arias are registered 
as professional criminals onlv in Firozpur and Ludhiana, and that in the 
former district only a small portion of the caste is so registered. Even where 
they are criminal they usually confine themselves to petty theft, seldom em- 
ploying violence. About one-tenth of them are returned as Sikhs, but hardly 
anv as Musalmans. They eat all wild animals, including the pig and the 
lizard, and most of them will eat carrion. But it is said that the ordinary 
Brahman officiates at their weddings, so that they can hardly be called outcast. 

They, like most thieving classes, worship Devi, and sacrifice to her goats and 
buffaloes with the blood of which they mark their foreheads ; and they rever- 
ence the cow, wear the choti , burn their dead, and send the ashes to the 
Ganges. It is said that the criminal section of the tribe will admit meu 
of other castes to their fraternity on payment. They have a langnage of their 
own which is spoken by the women and children as well as by the men. 

They are said to be divided into three sections : the Bidawati of Bikaner who 
trace their origin to Bidawar in Jaipur, do not eat carrion, disdain petty theft 
but delight in crimes of violence, will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a 
superiority over the rest ; the Jangali or Kalkamalia 1 generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Firozpur, and Sirsa, and whose women wear 
black blankets; and the Kaparia who are most numerous in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The three sections neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Kalkamalia is the only section which are still 
hunters by profession, the other sections looking down upon that calling. The 
Kaparia are for the most part vagrant ; while the Bidawati live generally in 
fixed abodes. 

576. The Aheri and Thori (Caste Nos. 91 and 100). — It appears almost 
certain that, so far as the plains of the Panjab are concerned, these two sets of 
figures refer to the same caste and should he taken together. In the hills the 

‘Also called Kaldbahallia, from dhalla a skirt, tlie Llaoket forming a petticoat, 
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men who carry merchandise on pack animals are known as Tkoris ; and it is 
probable that the Thoris returned for the Hill States are nothing more than 
persons who follow this occupation, for it is improbable that the Aheri of Raj- 
putana should be found in the Simla hills, and the word seems to be applied 
to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without regard to caste. Still, 
the Thoris do seem to have a connection with the Banjaras. They are said by 
Tod to be carriers in the Rajputana deserts ; and the headmen of both Thoris 
and Banjaras are called Naik. The question needs further examination. It 
is not at all impossible that the Thoris may he allied to or identical with the 
lower class of Banjaras, while the Aheris are true hunters. But in the Punjab 
plains the two words seem to be used indifferently, and I shall consider them 
as synonymous for the present. Mr. Wilson says that an Aheri is called Naik 
as a term of honour, and Thori as a term of contempt. 

The Aheris or Heris or Thoris are by heredity hunters and fowlers, and 
Sir Henry Elliott says that they have proceeded from the Dhanaks, though 
they do not eat dead carcasses as the Dhanaks do. Their name is said to 
signify “ cowherd,” from her, a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
habits, but not unfrequently settle down in villages where they find employ- 
ment. They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, pure and impure, and 
work in reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations they work in the 
fields, and especially move about in gangs at harvest time in seareh of em- 
ployment as reapers ; and they cut wood and grass and work as general 
labourers, and on roads and other earthworks. In Sirsa they occasionally 
cultivate, while in Karnal they often make saltpetre, and in Rajputana they 
are employed as out-door servants, and even as musicians. Their home is Raj- 
putana, and especially J odhpur and the prairies of Bikaner, and they are found 
in the Pan jab only in Dchli and Ilissar divisions, Jind, and Patiala. In ap- 
pearance and physique they resemble the Bawaria just described ; but they have 
uo special dialect of their own. A few in the Sikh States are returned as Sikhs ; 
but the remainder are Hindus. They are considered outcasts, and made to live 
beyond the village ditch. They do not keep donkeys nor eat beef or carrion, and 
they worship the ordinary village deities, but especially Babaji of Kohmand in 
Jodhpur and Kk\.‘trpal of Jodpur. The Chamarwa Brahmans otliciate at their 
marriages and on like occasions. They burn their dead and send the ashes to 
the Gauges. Mr. Christie says “ What beef is to the Hindu and pork to the 
Musalman, horse-flesh is to the Aheri.” They have clans with Rajput names, 
all of which intermarry one with another. They are said in some parts to be 
addicted to thieving ; but this is not their general character. 

I 577. The Sansi (Caste No. 72). — The Slnsis are the vagrants of the centre 
of the Panjab, as the Aheris are of its south eastern portions. They are most 
numerous in the Lahore and Amritsar divisions, and are also found in consider- 
able numbers in Ludhiana, Karnal and Gujrat. They trace their origin from 
Mill-war and Ajmer where they are still very numerous. They are essentially 
a wandering tribe, seldom or never settling for long in any one place. They arc 
great hunters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs and donkeys, work 
in grass and straw and reeds, and beg \ and their women very commonly 
dance and sing and prostitute themselves. They have some cuiious connection 
with the Jat tribes of the Central Pan jab, to most of whom they are the 
hereditary genealogists or bards ; and even in Rajputana they commonly call 
themselves bhart or “ bards.” They are said also to act as genealogists to the 
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Do gars of Firozpur, the Rajputs of Hushy^rpm* anil Jalandhar, and the Sodhis 
of Anaudpur. About 1 1 per eent. are returned as Musalmaus and a very few 
as Sikhs. The rest are Hindus, but they are of course outcasts. A slight 
sketch of their religion is given in section *296. They trace their descent from 
one Sans Mai of Bhartpur whom they still revere as their Guru, and are said 
to worship his patron saint under the name of Malang Shah. Their marriage 
ceremony is peculiar, the bride being covered by a basket on which the bride- 
groom sits while the nuptial rites are being performed. They are divided into 
two great tribes, Kalka and Malka which do not intermarry. They have a 
dialect peculiar to themselves ; and their women are especially depraved. 

The Sansis are the most criminal class in the Panjab ; and it will be seen 
from Abstract No. 97 on the next page* that they are registered under the * P gf 80 
Aet in nine districts. Still though the whole caste is probably open to sus- 
picion of petty pilfering, they are by no means always professional thieves. 

The Pan jab Government wrote in 18S1 : “ Their habits vary greatly in 

“ different localities. A generation ago they were not considered a criminal 
“ class at Lahore, where they kept up the genealogies of the Jat land-holders 
“and worked as agricultural labourers. In Gurdaspur on the other hand 
“ they are notorious as the worst of criminals.” Where they are professional 
criminals they are determined and fearless, and commit burglary and highway 
robbery, though their gangs are seldom large. The thieving Siinsis are said 
to admit any caste to their fraternity on payment except Dhedhs and Mhangs ; 
and the man so admitted becomes to all intents and purposes a Silnsi. 

578. The Pakhiwara (Caste No, 117).— The Pakhiwaras are often said to 
be a branch of the Sansis, whom they resemble in many respects; but this is 
more than doubtful. They take their name from the word pakhi , which 
means a “ bird/’’ and also a “ straw hut,” either meaning being appropriate, 
as the Pakhiwaras live in straw huts and are hunters and fowlers. They are 
found chiefly in the Amritsar division, Gujrat, and Multan, but especiallv in 
Sialkot. They are all Mnsalman, but eat vermin and are therefore outcasts. 1 
They are by hereditary occupation fowlers and hunters; but they seem to 
have taken very generally to hawking vegetables about for sale, and in some 
parts the word Pakhiwara is almost synonymous with innjra or “green- 
grocer.” They are a very criminal tribe, and in Sialkot they are (see Abstract 
No. 97) registered as such and have been settled by Government in small 
villages and given land to cultivate. Excepting the persons so settled the 
Pakhiwaras are essentially vagrant in their habits. 

579. The Jhabel (Caste No. 107).— The Jhabel, or as he is often called Cha- 
bel, is said to take his name from Chcrnb, the Panjabi for a jhil or marsh. 2 
Air. CFBrien describes the Jhabel in his Glossary as a “tribe of fishermen who 
“ came originally from Sindh, and still speak pure Sindhi among themselves ; 

“and who are addressed by the title of Jam> which is Sindhi for ‘ Prince/ 

“ They are Musalmaus and are considered orthodox, because they do not, like 
“ the Kehals and other fishing tribes, eat turtles and crocodiles 1 .” This refers 

1 Mr. Christie says that, of the four great Sunni schools (see section 2S3), the Hamhali are 
most restricted as to what is lawful to eat, the Hanifi rules follow very closely the Mosaic customs, 
the Shafai teach that all animals which inhahit the water are dean, while the Maliki pronounce 
everything pure, whether on. earth or in the water, and exclude only such animals as have been 
specially declared unelean, as the dog, the pig, and birds that use their talons when feeding. He 
tells me that all PakhfwAras belong to the Maliki, and all Jhabels and Mallahs to the Shafai school. 

2 Another derivation is from jhatn , the dredger used iu sinking wells. 
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to the neighbourhood of Multan, where they are a purely fishing and hunting 
caste of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the river. But they have 
spread up the Satluj as high as Firozpur and Lahore, and on the upper parts 
of the river work chiefly as boatmen though they still fish aud are great 
hunters. In fact Mr. Wilson says that all the Sirsa Malltihs or boatmen are 
Jhabels. and it is very probable that many Jhabels have in that district, and 
perhaps elsewhere, returned themselves as Mallah. 

There are small colonies of Jhabels in Hushyarpur, Gurdaspur, and 
Kapiirthala, who are hunters and fishermen, divers and well-sinkers, and some- 
times own a little land. They look upon the calling of boatman as degrading, 
and will not intermarry with the Jhabels of the Satluj. In Gurdaspur the 
word is said to include men of any caste who make their living from the fens 
or swamps ; hut I doubt the accuracy of this statement. (See also next 
paragraph under Kehal.) 

580. The Kehal or Mor (Caste No. 161). — Tne Ivehals or Mors, for the 
two appear to be identical and I have joined the figures together, are a vagrant 
fishing tribe found on the banks of the lower Satluj, Chenab, ami Indus. 
Mr. O’Brien writes of them in his Glossary : — 

“ They profess Mahomed;uii3m, hut eat alligators, turtles and tortoises, which they justify 
“by a text of Imam Shafi. 1 They derive their name from kehara, Sindhi for lion; but perhaps 
'• the Sanskrit kewada or * fisherman ’ is a more probable derivation.” 

And in his Settlement Report he writes : — 

“ The Ivehals and Mors are said to he one trihe. In the north of the district they are 
‘‘ called Mors, eat crocodiles and tortoises, and no Mahometan will associate with them. In the 
south they do not eat these animals, aud are considered good Maliomedans. The Kehals and 
4< Mors live by fishing, but some of them, well as of the Jhabels. have taken to agriculture, ami 
‘‘ are fond of cultivating an muka, a grain that is sown in the mud left by the retreating river. 
*’ These trihes live separately iu villages near the rive-, called Miaui, from me, a ‘fisherman/ 
“‘There is an old report in the Deputy Commissioner’s office, which says that these three tribe.-, 
were cannibals ; but modern observation does not confirm this.” 

The Kehals also catch and cat lizards. It is said that a crocodile can 
[P. 313] smell a Mor from a long distance, and will flee at his approach ; and some 
officers who have come into contact with the tribe tell me that they are in- 
clined to believe the statement, for that they would do the same. Of the 1,251 
Kehals entered in the tables, 390 returned themstdves as Mor and SGI as 
Kehal. 

581. The Gagra (Caste No. 133).— Gagra is a small caste, for the most 
part Musalmans and chiefly found in the central districts, who wander about 
catching and eating vermin. But their hereditary occupation is that of 
catching, keeping, and applying leeches ; and they are often called Jukera, 
from jonk , a “ leech. ” They also make matting and generally work in 
grass and straw, and in some parts the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by them. 
The Musalman Gagras marry bv nikdh. They seem to fulfil some sort of 
functions at weddings, and are said to receive fees on those occasions. 
It is said that they worship Bala Shah, the Chuhra Gyru. 

582. The Mina (Caste No. 166). — The Mina is, in the Panjab at least, 
almost invariably criminal. In Alwar and Jaipur, however, which are his 
home, this does not appear to be the case. Indeed the Jaipur State is said to 
be “ really made up of petty Mina States, now under the chieftaincy of the 
Kachwaha Rajputs. ” In Gurgaon indeed he cultivates land, but this does 

1 Vide note 1 on previous page. 
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under the Criminal Tribes Act for Districts. 
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the names of tbe females have now been removed fioru the registers. 

}eais are not registered. 

are omitted from the registers. 
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not prevent his being a professional thief. I extract the following descri* - 
tion of the easte from Major PowletCs Gazetteer of Ahvar : — 

“ Minas were formerly the rulers of much of the country now held by the Jaipur Chief. 
“ They still hold a good social position, for Rajputs will eat ami drink from their hands, and they 
“are the most trusted guards in the Jaipur State. The Minas are of two classes, the ‘ Zemimlan' 
“ or agricultural, and the ‘Chaukidari, * or watchmen. The former are excellent cultivators, and 
“ are good, well-behaved people. Jliey form a large portion of the population in lvaranli, and are 
“numerous in Jaipur. 

“The ‘ Chaukidari ’ Minas, though of the same tribe as the other class, are distinct from it. 
“ They consider themaelves soldiers hy profession, and so somewhat superior to their agricultural 
“hrethen, from whom they take, but do not give, girls in marriage. Many of the ‘ Chaukidari ' 
“ Minas take to agriculture, and, 1 believe, thereby lose easte to some extent. These Chaukidari 
“ Minas are the famous marauders. Tliev travel iu bauds, htaded by a chosen leader, as far 
“south as Haidarabad in the Deccan, where they commit daring rohberies; and they are the 
“ principal class which the Thaggi and Dacoiti Suppression Department has to act against. Tn 
“their own villages they are often charitable; and as successful plunder has made some rich, 
“ they benefit greatly the poor of their neighbourhoood, and are consequently popular But 
" those who havo not the enterprise for distant expeditions, but steal and rob near their own 
“homes, are numerous and are felt to be a great pest. Some villages pay them highly as Chanki- 
“ dars to refrain from plundering and to protect the village from others. So notorious are they 
“as robbers that the late Chief of Alwar, Banni Singh, was afraid lest they should corrupt 
“ their agricultural brethren, and desirous of keeping them apart forbade their marrying or even 
“smoking orassoeiating with members of the well-conducted class. 

“In April 1S63, Major Iuipey, then Political Agent of Alwar, issued orders placing the 
“ Chaukidari Minas under surveillance; and under Major Cadell’s direction lists of them have been 
“made out, periodical roll-call enforced in the villages and absence without leave certificate 
“ punished. 

“ I am not sure that, although speaking generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
“ Zamindari, there is any hard and fast lino between the two classes. There is, I believe, an 
“ intermediate elasa, for Maharaja Bauni Singh’s attempts to keep the two apart were not very 
“ successful. 

“ There are said to he 32 clans of Minas. Out of 59 Minas apprehended for dacoity hy the 
Dacoity Suppression Department, I found that the Jeb dan furnished 17, the Kagot &, the Sira 
8 and the Jarwal and Bagri 5 each. The Susuwat was, 1 believe, formerly the must powerful clan, 
and that which held Ajmere.” 

The Minas are the boldest of our criminal classes. Their head-quarters, 
so far as the Pan jab is concerned., are the village of Shahjahanpur, attached 
to the Gurgaon district but surrounded on all sides by Rajputana territory. 
There they till lately defied our police, and even resisted them with armed 
force. Their enterprises are on a large scale, and they are always prepared 
to use violence if neeessary. In Manvar they are armed with small bows, 
which do considerable execution. They travel great distances in gangs of 
from 12 to 20 men, practising robbery and dacoity even as far as the Deccan. 
The gangs usually start off immediately after the Dfwali feast, and often 
remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large cities of 
Rajputana and the Deccan who g'ive them information, and they are in league 
with the carrying castes of Mar war. After a successful foray they offer 
one-tenth of the proceeds at the shrine of Kali Devi. The criminal Minas 
are said to inhabit a tract of country about 65 miles long and 4-0 broad, 
stretching from Shahpnrah 40 miles north of Jaipur to Guraora in Gurgaon 
on the Rohtak border, the most noted villages being Koti Putli, Bhairor, and 
Shahjahanpur, each of which contains some 500 robbers. Their claim to 
Rajput descent is probably well-founded, though they are said to spring 
from an illegitimate son of a Rajput ; and in woman's slang one woman is 
said to tf give Mina'* (mina dena) to another when she accuses her of illicit 
intercourse. 1 They practise karewa or widow-marriage. They have a 

1 This is as I find the fact stated. But the word tnihna or muhna seems to be commonly 
u sed in the same sense throughout the Panjdb ; and it is very probable that the expression quoted 
b as nothing to do with the name of the Mina caste. 
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dialect of their own ; or rather perhaps, a set of slang words and phrases 
which are common to the criminal classes. In the Panjab the Mina is almost 
confined to Gurgaon and the neighbouring portions of the Patiala and Nabha 
States. They are almost all Hindus and belong to the Chaukidari section and 
the Kagot clan (see further under Meo, section 478). 

583. The Harni (Caste No. 159). —This again is one of the most criminal 
castes in the Province, and as will be seen from the figures of Abstract No. 

*P. 280- 97 on page 312,* a greater number of them are registered under the Criminal 
81 Tribes Act than of any other caste except Sansi. They are found in the 
districts lying under the hills from Ludhiana to Sialkot, and also in Firozpur 
and Faridkot. They are said to have been Rajputs driven from Bhatner by 
famine, who were employed by the Rai of Raikot in Ludhiana for purposes 
of theft and to harass his enemies. They are also said to be Bhils or Gonds 
and to have come from the Rajputana desert. Their chief crimes are burglary, 
and highway robbery, to effect which they travel in gangs, often under the 
disguise of carriers with pack-oxen. Their women also wander about as 
pedlars to pilfer and collect information. They are all returned as Musalman. 

584. The Bilochi (Caste No. 18). — The Biloch of the frontier has already been 
described at pages 193/7'. But there is a small criminal tribe called Bilochi who 

[P. 314] may be noticed here. They seem to be found chiefly, if not entirely, in Ambala 
and Karnal, numbering some 1,000 souls in the former and 150 in the latter 
district, inhabiting the banks of the Saruswati from Pehoa downwards, and 
infesting the Chachra or dense dkcik jungle of that neighbourhood. Mr. Stone 
writes : — “ During the rainy season the whole country is inundated for months. 
“ Village roads are washed away or concealed under the luxurious growth of 
“ grass, and dense masses of jungle shut in the view on every side. No 
“ stranger could possibly penetrate to the Biloch village through such a clueless 
“ maze without a guide. The only road open to the traveller is the raised one 
“ between Thanesar and Pehoa \ the moment he leaves that he is lost. A 
“ more suitable stronghold for a criminal tribe can hardly be imagined. ” 
They arc almost certainly of true Biloch origin, and stilt give their tribal 
names as Rind, Lashari, Jatoi, and Korai. But they are by their habits 
quite distinct from both the laud-owning Biloch and the camel-driver who is 
so commonly called Biloch simply because he is a camel driver (see section 
fp. 280- 375.) Abstract No. 97 on page 312 1 shows the numbers registered as pro- 
81 fessional criminals. They are described as coarse-Iooking men of a dark colour 
living in a separate quarter, aud with nothing to distinguish them from the 
scavenger caste except a profusion of stolen ornaments and similar property. 
They say that them ancestors once lived beyond Kasur in the Lahore district 
but were driven out on account of their marauding habits. The men still 
keep camels and cultivate a little land as their ostensible occupation ; but dur- 
ing a great part of the year they leave the women, who are strictly secluded, 
at home, and wander about disguised as faqirs or as butchers in search of 
sheep for sale, extending their excursions to great distances and apparently 
to almost all parts of India. Further information will be found in a very 
interesting report by Mr. Stone in Punjab Government Home Proceedings, 
No. 16 of March 1877. 

585. The Bangali. — The word Bangali is applied to any native of Bengal, 
and especially to the Bengali Baboo of our offices. The figures given in our 
tables under Caste No. 168 evidently refer to these men and are not properly 
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caste statistics the Bengalis of the Panjab being of various castes, though 
generally I believe either Brahmans or KSyaths. But in the Panjab there if a 
distinct criminal tribe known as Baugali, who arc said to have emigrated from 
Hushyarpur to Kfingra in which district they arc chiefly to be found. They 
arc not registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. None of these people have 
“'f "® 11 !" onr Census tables as Bangali by caste ; and as th y are son. e- 
imcs said to be a Sansi clan and as the word Baugali seems to be applied 

t is mobnbl”tl S jN U,3are B ld i " 1 .° tberS t0 a11 Sipadas or snakc-chareiers, 
fl I! , ? ,. " th ?, Kau S la Bangalis are not a separate easte. I see that in 
Me Itehli dmsmn Bangiilis have been included with Sansis. Mr. Christie 
o „ L ihlJ Bangalis have very probably been included with Jogis in 
l lie returns. There are a vagrant tribe of immigrants from Bengal. They 
„ vL Yif ! a fl. d “ nkliys au ' 1 exb!bit snakes, eat all sorts of vermin, and have 
“Elves ' ' “ti° thC ' r °r- ? h “ r . wo 1 mc “ Jnncc, sing, and prostitute thein- 
“ S r i • y ai ’ e “ ot criminals in the ordinary sense, but are in the habit 

o. i! ,1 r PP111 °,i b0yS ‘°. scl t0 IIinJu niahants (sic). The name is also 
applied generally to Musalman jugglers. 3 3 

nfih 58 r 0ther criminal tribes.-The Tagus of Kamil and the upper dodb 
r.t,te,l fT!“° S 1 Jamna arc admittedly Briihmans, and have probably 

£ caste wrfrfi SU f- T f? u 13 merely used to denotea section of. 
that caste which has taken to picking pockets and petty theft. They steal 

Thev £ve b,M h ”7 t u ‘ lr won jcn. They wear the janeo or sacred thread. 

Ihcy have lately been declared under the Criminal Tribes Act. They must be 

who’a^nef f T t] ? e . t fa 8fi a ' so . a Hrahniinieal tribe of the same parts, 

T.;l • i f 11 agneItu, ' lsts - 11 1S said ‘Hat tto name is properly l’aku, but 
J-ugu is the form in common use. J i 

1 . T , he , Gu , rman f s are au insignificant class of criminals found in the 
Bawalpmd' district, where some of them are registered as criminals. They 

uor c ' an 1 say undw "' hat caste ‘W ba - 

Thcv^m^t 1 ', 3 {C T N °- 135 | ."' n ! ^ rSenUy bu Jcacribcd in section 590. 
honrhM Dcldi. ° r,mm m tWh ' haMtS ’ m ° ru eS l ,Buially iu tU « “ ei S b - 
The Dumnas and Chuhras (Caste Nos. 41 and 44) arc described 

XnTLmcdUt 6 | UU | l Ma tY ° f thu Ddmn ? s of the Jammu hills and the there 
•mnc-Tr To ? d Y 7 ’r°" tbuu ’, arc Professional thieves. Of criminal Chuhras 
ofthe w ste 0 7 JlS 7 v aS " 0S ’ tUo3e oUhe DeUi territory and those 
pmflial to M£ b ' m011 ane d ' 1 CtS ’ Caeh ° f wbich uses a se P a, ' at e argot 

often 1 , n e n^ WalS / C 7 0 . 7' 8 ° ) b ,. ave been Jescribe ' 1 “ seetion 528, and are 
one o/the f low's! , u fafd tbe same may he said of almost every 

of the lowest castes, as well as of the vagrant classes next to be discussed.' 

THE GIPSY TRIBES. 

tomcN,! - V l7 e C , iP Y 77- ~? he sip>y tribes, for which the figures will he 
from thos. wl'n 0t T N °i| 98 i Ti tbo °PP° slte page,* are hardly to be distinguished *P. 28C- 

vaZl a „T 2“ I 7 1Ied , 7 r iJel 7 g anJ eriminal “U*. They too are » 
va a iants aud outcasts, and t hey too are hereditary workers iu grass, straw, and 

“ <*» used to include JMawars, or 
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the like. But I have clashed as Gipsies, for want of a better distinction, those 
tribes who perform in any way, who practise tumbling or rope-dancing, lead 
about bears and monkeys, and so forth. The gipsy, and apparently all the 
vagrant tribes, are governed by tribal councils and often appeal to ordeals. A 
common form of ordeal is that the accused stands in a pond with a pole in his 
hand. At a given signal he ducks his head ; while another man, honest and 
true, starts running at a fair pace for a spot 7 0 paces distant. If the accused 
can keep under water while the 140 paces there and back are accomplished, he 
is acquitted. If uot, he has to submit to such penalty as the council may 
impose. 

315] 588. The Nat and Bazigar (Caste Nos. 98 and 89). — The Nat is the 

typical gipsy of the Panjab. It is possible that there may be propeily some 
distinction between the Nat and the Bazigar ; but the two words are 
synonymous in general parlance, and I shall discuss tire figures together. In 
the Lahore division indeed, and in some other districts, the two have not been 
returned separately. Bazigar is a Persian word meaning u he who does lazi ** 
or any sort of game or play, but it is applied only to jugglers and acrobats. 
Some say that the Bazigar is a tumbler and the Nat a rope-dancer ; others 
that the Bazigar is a juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Nat is only the 
latter, and it is possible that those who reach the higher ranks of the pro- 
fession may call themselves by the Persian name ; others again .say that 
among the Nats the males only, but among the Bazigars both sexes perform ; 
and this latter distinction is reported from several districts. On the whole 
it is perhaps more probable that the Nat is the caste to which both elasses 
belong, and Bazigar an occupational term. In the Dehli and Hissar divisions 
the word used for Bazigar is Badi, a term which is apparently quite unknown 
in any other part of the Pan jab except Amhala; and I have classed Badi and 
Bazigar together. 

The Nats then, with whom I include the Bazigars, are a gipsy tribe 
of vagrant hahits who wander about with their families, settling for a few 
days or weeks at a time in the vieinity of large villages or towns, and con- 
structing temporary shelters of grass. In addition to practising acrobatic 
feats and conjuring of a low class, they make articles of grass, straw, and 
reeds for sale ; and in the centre of the Panjab are said to act as Mirasis, 
though this is perhaps doubtful. They often practise surgery and physic 
in a small way, and are not free from the suspicion of sorcery. They 
are said to be divided into two main classes; those whose males only 
perform as acrobats, and those whose women, called Kahutri, perform and 
\ 316] prostate themselves. About three-quarters of their number returned them- 
selves as Hindus, and most of the rest as Musalmans. They mostly many 
by phera , and burn the dead ; but they are really outcasts, keeping many 
dogs with which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Gum Teg Bahadur, the Guru 
of the Sikh scavengers, and Hauuman or the monkey god, the last because of 
the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very generally trace their origin from 
Manvar ; and they are found all over the Province except on the frontier, 
where they are apparently almost unknown. The large numbers returned in 
Bahawalpur and Montgomery, in the former as Nats and in the latter as 
Bazigars, is very striking. Their different tribes are governed by a Raja and 
Rani, or King and Queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Musalman 
Nats are said to prostitute their unmarried, but not their married women ; and 
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Abstract No. 98 , showing the Gipsy [p.315.] 
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ri es for Districts and Stales. 



PROPORTION' PER 1,000 OF TOTAL PoPTLATIOX. 
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when a Nat woman marries, the first child is either given to the grand mother 
as compensation for the loss of the mother's gains as a prostitute, or is redeem- 
ed by payment of Es. 30. But this is perhaps the custom with the Pernas 
rather than with the Nats (see below). Another, and more probable account 
is, that the first wife married is one of the tribe, and is kept secluded ; after 
which the Musalman Nat, who is usually to he found in the towns, will 
marry as many women as he can procure by purchase from the vagrant tribes 
or otherwise, and these latter he prostitutes. 

589. The Perna (Caste No. 164). — The Pernas are also a vagrant tribe of 
gipsies, exceedingly similar to the Nats or Bazigars. But there is said to be 
this great distinction, that the Pernas habitually and professedly prostitute 
their women, which the Nats do not. 1 The Perna women are said to he 
jugglers and tumblers, and generally perform their acrobatic feats holding 
a sword or knife to their throats ; but their characteristic occupation is dancing 
and siuging rather than tumbling. The men apparently do not perform, but 
merely play the drum for the women to dance to. It is not quite clear that 
the word is anything more than the name of an occupation like Bazigar, for 
some Pernas are said to be Chuhra by easte. It is possible that they are a true 
caste, but like many of the vagrant tribes will admit strangers to their frater- 
nity on payment. They are almost all Musalmans, and are said to marry by 
nikah. They are said to be divided into two classes, IdratdU and. teratdli, 
from the sort of music to which they dance, tdl meaning a “ beat” in music. 
If so, the music with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as 
a curiosity. They are probably found almost all over the Province except in 
the frontier districts ; but in the Lahore division they have been included 
with Bazigar, and perhaps the same has happened elsewhere, though my 
papers do not show it. 

590. The Kanjar (Caste No. 135). — I have taken a liberty with these 
figures which is I think justified by my information. The Kanjar of the 
Dehli territory, or as he seems to be called in the Ambala division the 
Jallad, is a wandering tribe very similar to the Perna ; and in that part of 
the country a pimp or prostitute is called Kanchan or by some similar name, 
and never Kanjar. In the remainder of the Panjah the word Kanchan is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and Kanjar is 
the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus I found Kanchan and Kanjar 
(including Jallad) separately returned for the Dehli, Hissar, and Ambala 
divisions, and Kanjar only for the rest of the Province. Now prostitutes are 
found all over the Province. Accordingly I classed the Kanehau of the three 
divisions just named, together with the Kanjar of the remainder of the 
Pan jab, uuder the head Kanchan (Caste No. 9ti), and left only the Kanjar of 
Ihe Dehli territory under the head we are now discussing. The Kanchans arc 
almost all Musalmans, while the Kanjars are all Hindus except in Sirsa ; and 
it is prohable that the Musalman Kanjars shown for Sirsa should also have 
been classed as Kanchan, and that the Hindus shown as Kanchan are really 
Kanjars. 

The Kanjars of the Dehli territory are a vagrant tribe who wander ahont 
the country catching and eating jackals, lizards and the like, making rope and 
other articles of grass for r - le, and curing boils and other disease. They parti- 

-^Ir. Christie, or tlic other baud, who is a good authority, says that the fact is exactly iho 
reverse of this. 
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cularly make the grass brushes used by weavers. 1 They are said to divide their 
girls into two classes ; one they many themselves, and them they do not prosti- 
tnte ; the other they keep for purposes of prostitution. The Jallads of Arab ala 
are said to be the descendants of a Kanjar family who were attached to the 
Dehli Court as executioners, and who, their duty being to flog, mutilate, and 
execute, were called J allad or “ skinners,” from yild, “ skin.” The Kan jars 
appear to be of a higher status than the Nat, thongh they are necessarily 
outcasts. They worship Mata, whom they also call Kali Mai ,* but whether 
they refer to Kali Devi or to Sitala does not appear ; most probably to the 
former. They also reverence Guga Pir. Dehli is said to be the Panjab head- 
quarters of the tribe. But the word Kanjar seems to be used in a very loose 
manner ; it is by no means certain that these Kan jars are not merely a Bawaria 
tribe ; and it is just possible that they have received their name from their 
habit of prostituting their daughters, from the Panjabi word Kanjar. The 
words Kanjar and Bangali also seem often to be used as synonymous. A good 
deal of information regarding the Kan jars will be found in No. X of 1866 of 
the Selected Cases of the Pan jab Police. In that pamphlet they are called 
Bawarias. I should probably have done better had I grouped Kanjar with 
Bawaria, and not with Nat and Perna. 

591. The Hesi (Caste No. 167). — The Hesi appears to share with the 
Lohar the distinction of being the only castes recognised among the Buddhists 
of Spiti, the other classes of that society eating together and intermarrying 
freely, but excluding these two from social intercourse. The Hesis of Spiti, 
however, or rather the Bedas as they are there called, the two names referring 
to the same people, do not appear to have returned themselves as of that caste, 
as all our Hesis are Hindus, whereas all the people of Spiti except two are 
returned as Buddhists. 

317 ] The Hesis are the wandering minstrels of the higher Himalayan valleys. 
“ The men play the pipes and kettle-drum, while the women dance and sing 
“ and play the tambourine. They are (in Lahul and Spiti) the only class that 
“owns no land. 'The Beda no land and the dog no load' is a proverbial 
“saying.” He is called “the 18th caste,” or the odd caste which is not 
required, for no one will cat from the hands of a Hesi. Yet he has his 
inferiors for he himself will not eat from the hands of a Lohar or of a 
Nath, the Kulu equivalent for Jogi. He is ordinarily a beggar, but some- 
times engages in petty trade ; and to call a transaction “ a HesPs bargain ” 
is to imply that it is mean and paltry. The Hesi or Hensi, as the word is 
sometimes spelt, is found in Kangra, Mandi, and Snket. To the figures of 
Table VIII A should be added 201 Hesis in Suket who were left out by 
mistake, and are shown under Caste No. 208, Table VIII B. 

592. The Garris (Caste No. 177). — The Garris are returned in Sialkot 
only. They are said to be a poor caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, 
mostly Hindu, who have their head-quarters in Jammu, but are not unfre- 
quently found in the Baijwat or plain country under the Jammu hills. 

593. The Qalandari (Caste No. 121). — The Qalandari is the Kalender 
of the Arabian Nigkts. lie is properly a holy Mahomedan ascetic who 
abandons the world and wanders about with shaven head and beard. But the 

1 Tlie Kuchhand, who make these brashes, are said to be a section of the Kan jars who have 
given up prostitution, form a separate guild, and will not marry with the other sections of the 
tribe. 
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word is Generally used in the Panjab for a monkey-man ; and I have classed 
him here instead of with faqin. I believe that ‘some of them have a sort 
of pretence to a religious character ; but their ostensible occupation is that 
of leading about bears, monkeys, and other performing animals, and they are 
said, like the Kan jars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior quality. The 
numbers returned are small except in Gurgsion, where the figures are sus- 
piciously large 1 ; hut it is probable that many of these men have returned 
themselves simply as faqirs. The detailed tables of sub-divisions will when 
published throw light upon the subject. 

594. The Baddun (Caste No. 150 ).— A gipsy tribe of Mnsalmans 
returned from the centre of the Panjab, chiefly in the upper valleys of the 
Sutlej andBeas. They, like the Kehals, are followers of Imam Shah, and 
justify by his teaching their habit of eating the crocodile, tortoise and fiog. 
They are considered outcasts hv other Mahomedans. They work in straw, 
make pipe-howls, and their women bleed by cupping. They also are said to 
lead about bears ; and occasionally to travel as pedlars. They are said to 
have three elans, Wable, Dhara, and Balare, and to claim Arab origin. 

595. The Gandhlla (Caste No. 158).— The Gnndhflas area low vagrant 
tribe, who are said by Elliott to he u a few degrees more respectable than the 
Bawarins” though 1 fancy that in the Punjab their positions are reversed. 
They wander about bare-headed and bare-footed, beg, work in grass and straw, 
catch quails, clean and sharpen knives and swords, cut wood, and generally 
do odd jobs. They are said to eat tortoises and vermin. They also keep 
donkeys, and even engage in trade in small way. It is said that in some 
parts they lead about performing bears ; but this I doubt. They have curious 
traditions which are reported to me from distant parts of the Province, 
regarding a kingdom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem 
inclined to place beyond the Indus. They say they are under a vow not 
to wear shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

THE SCAVENGER CASTES. 

596. The Scavenger Castes. — Abstract No. 99* on the next page shows * 
the distribution of this class, in which I have included Cliuhra, Dhanak, and 
Khatik. The class is numerically and reconomieally one of the most im- 
portant in the Province, for the Chnhras are only exceeded in number by the 
Jat, Rajput, and Brahman, while they occupy a very prominent position 
among the agricultural labourers of the Panjab. But socially they are the 
lowest of the low, even lower perhaps than the vagrant Sansi aud the gipsy 
Nat, and as a rule can hardly he said to stand even at the foot of the social 
ladder, though some sections of the elan have mounted the first one or two 
steps. Then’ hereditary occupation is seavengering, sweeping the houses and 
streets, working up, carrying to the fields, and distributing manure, and in 
cities and in village houses where the women are strictly secluded, removing 
night soil. They alone of all classes keep those impure animals, pigs and fowls ; 
and they and the leather-workers alone eat the flesh of animals that have died 
of disease or by natural death. Together with the vagrants and gipsies they 
are the hereditary workers in grass and reeds, from which they make winnow- 

i Mr. dimming sugge c ts that these men may he the faqfrs of the shrine of Shah Chokhn, a 
saint much venerated by the Meos ; insomuch that the abduction of a mamed woman from the 
fair of the saint is held to be allowable, Shah Chokha being said to have given the woman to the 
abductor. 
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Abstract No. 99, showing the Scavenger Castes. 
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Abstract No. 99, showing the Scavenger Castes — concluded. 

SCAVENGER CLASS. 
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ing pans and other articles used in agriculture ; and like them they eat jackals, 
lizards, tortoises, and pigs. Many of them have abandoned seaveugering and 
taken to leather-work and even to weavings and by doing so have mounted 
one or even two steps in the social grades, as in the latter ease they pass over 
the leather- workers. Rut to secure the full benefit of this change of occu- 
pation they must relinquish the habit of eating carrion. Their agricultural 
functions will be presently described. It is probable that they are essentially 
of aboriginal origin ,* but there is little doubt that the aboriginal nucleus has 
received additions from other sources, of those who have gradually sunk in the 
scale of occupations or have in any way been degraded to the lowest level. 
The distribution of the class will be noticed as each of the three castes is dis- 
cussed. In the hills they are replaced by menials who will be described in the 
separate section on the menials of those parts. 

597. The Chuhra (Caste No. 4). — The Chuhra or Rhangi of Hindustan 1 
is the sweeper and scavenger par excellence of the Panjab, is found throughout 
the Province except in the hills, where he is replaced by other castes presently 
to be described. He is comparatively rare on the frontier, where he is, I 
believe, chiefly confined to the towns ; and most numerous in the Lahore and 
Amritsar divisions and Faridkot where much of the agricultural labour is 
performed by him, as he here fills the position with respect to field-work which 
is held in the east of the Province by the Chamar. For the frontier, however, 
the figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 221*) must be added, which shows the 
Chuhras and Kutanas who have returned themselves as Jats. He is one of 
the village menials proper, who receive a customary share of the produce and 
perform certain duties. In the east of the Province he sweeps the houses and 
village, collects the eowdung, pats it into cakes and stacks it, works up the 
manure, helps with the cattle, and takes them from village to village. News 
of a death sent to friends is invariably carried by him, and he is the general 
village messenger (. Lekbar , Baldly Baldhar } Daura). He also makes the 
child j or winnowing pan, and the sirki or grass thatch used to cover earts and 
the like. In the centre of the Province he adds to these functions actual hard 
work at the plough and in the field. He claims the flesh of such dead animals 
as do not divide the hoof, the cloven-footed belonging to the Chamar. Rut 
his occupations change somewhat with his religion j and here it will be well 
to show exactly what other entries of our schedules I have included under the 
head of Chuhra : — 
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1 They prefer to call themselves Chuhra, looking upon the term Bhangi as opprobrious. 
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These various names denote nothing* more than a ehange of religion 
sometimes accompanied by a change of occupation. Table VIII shows that 
the Hindu Chuhra, that is to say the Chuhra who follows the original religion 
of the easte and has been classed by us as Hindu, is found in all the eastern 
half of the Panjab plains : but that west of Lahore he hardly exists save in 
the great cities of Rawalpindi, Multan and Peshawar. His religion is sketched 
iti Part A III of the Chapter on Religion. . I may add that since writing that 
chapter, 1 have received traditions from distant parts of the Province which 
leave little doubt that Bala Shah, one of the Chuhra Gurus , is another name 
for Bal Mik, a hunter of the Karnal district, who was converted by a 
holy Rishi, and eventually wrote the Rainayana. The Rishi wished to 
prescribe penance, but reflected that so vile a man would not be able to say 
RAM RAM. So he set him to say MRA MRA which, if you sa}' it fast 
enough, comes to much the same thing. Their other guru is Lai Beg ; and 
they still call their priests Lalgurus. They generally many by phera and 
bury their dead face downwards, though they not unseldom follow in these 
respects the custom of the villagers whom they serve. 

598. The Sikh Chuhra — Mazbiand Rangreta. — The second and third 
entries in the table of the last paragraph, viz. } Mazbi and Rangreta, denote 
Chuhras who have become Sikhs. Of course a Mazbi will often have been 
returned as Chuhra by caste and Sikh by religion ; and the figures of Table 
V IIIA are the ones to be followed, those given above being intended merely to 
show how many men returned to me under each of the heads shown I have 
classed as Chuhras. Sikh Churas are almost confined to the district and states 
immediately east and south-east of Lahore, which form the centre of Sikhism. 
Mazbi means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class converted to 
SikhLm {see further, page. 154). The Mazbis take the pdhul, wear their 
hair long, and abstain from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch 
night-soil, though performing all the other offices ‘hereditary to the 
Chuhra caste. Their great Guru is Teg Bahadur, whose mutilated bodv was 
bi ought back from Debli by Chuhras who were then and there admitted to 
the faith as a reward for their devotion. But though good Sikhs so far as 
religious observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary pollution is upon 
them ; and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with them even in 
religious ceremonies. They often intermarry with the Lai Begi or Hindu 
Chuhra. They make capital soldiers and some of our regiments are wholly 
composed of Mazbis. ^ The Rangreta are a class of Mazbi apparently found 
only in Ambala, Ludhiana and the neighbourhood, who consider themselves 
socially superior to the rest. The origin of their superiority, I am informed, lies 
in die fact that they were once notorious as highway robbers ! But it appears 
that the Rangretas have very generally abandoned seavengering for leather 
work, and this would at once account for their rise in the social scale. In 
the hills Rangreta is often used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhmiba 
or Lilari to denote the cotton dyer and stamper ; and in Sirsa the Sikhs 
will often call any Chuhra whom they wish to please Rangreta, and a rhyme 
is current Rangreta , Guru kd beta, or “ the Rangreta is the son of the 
Guru." 

599. — The Musalman Chuhra— Musalli, Kutana, &c.— Almost all -the 
Chuhras west of Lahore are Mu sal mans, and they are very commonly called 
Musalli or Kutana, the two terms being apparently almost synonymous, but 
Kutana being chiefly used in the south-west and Musalli in the north-west. 



[P. 319] 
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In Sirsa the converted Chuhra is called Dmdar or “ faithful ” as a term of 



respect, or Khojah, a eunuch, in satirical allusion to his circumcision, or, as 
sometimes interpreted, Khoja, one who has found salvation. But it appears 
that in many parts the Musalman Chuhra continues to be called Chuhra so 
long as he eats carrion or removes night-soil, and is only promoted to the 
title of Musalli on his relinquishing those habits, the Musalli being considered 
distinctly a higher class than the Chuhra. On the other hand the Musalli of 
the frontier towns does remove night-soil. On the Peshawar frontier the 
Musalli is the grave-digger as well as the sweeper, and is said to be some- 
times called Shahi Khel, though this latter title would seem to be more 
generally used for Chuhras who have settled ou the upper Indus and taken to 
working in grass and reeds like the Kutauas presently to he described. 

Kutana, or as it is more commonly called in the villages Kurtana 1 , 
is the name usually given to a class of Musalman sweepers who have settled 
on the bank of the lower Indus, have given up scavengering and eating 
carrion, and taken to making ropes and working in grass and reeds ; though 
the word is also applied to any Mahomedan sweeper. Some of the Kurtanas 
even cultivate land on then* own account. So long as they do no scavenger- 
ing the Kurtanas are admitted to religious equality by the other Mahomedans. 
I think it is not impossible that the Kurtanas of the Indus hanks are a distinct 
caste from the Bhangi and Chuhra of the Eastern Panjab. The detailed 
table of elans will doubtless throw light on the point. 



CuUlIBA TBIBES. 



600 Divisions of the Chuhras.— The Chuhra divisions are very 
numerous, but the larger sections 
returned in our schedules only include 
about half the total number. Some of 
the largest are shown in the margin. 
The greater number of them are evi- 
dently named after the dominant tribe 
whom they or their ancestors served. 
The Sahotra is far the most widely 
distributed, and this and the Bhatti 
and Khokhar are the principal tribs in 

the Multan and Rawalpindi divisions. 

The others seem to be most largely returned from the Lahore and Amritsar 
divisions. Those who returned themselves as Chiihras and Musallis res- 
pectively showed some large tribes, and the above figures include both. The 
Kurtanas returned no large tribes. 
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601. The Dhanak (Caste No. 43). — The Dhanak is found only in the 
Dehli and Hissar divisions and the eastern portion of the Phiilkian States. 
He is essentially a caste of Hindustan and not of the Pan jab proper. Sir 
IT. Elliott says that they are most numerous in Behar, and that they are 
fowlers, archers, and watchmen, besides performing other menial service. 
He says that the Aheri tribe of hunters is an offshoot from the Dhanaks, and 
Wilson derives the name from the Sanskrit dhanushka , a bowman. The 
Punjab Dhanaks, however, are not hunters, and the only difference between 
their avocations and those of the Chuhras would appear to be that, the 
Dhanaks, while they will do general scavengering, will not remove night- 



1 There i? said to be a respectable agricultural caste of this name in Derah Ismail Khan, who 
must be distinguished from the sweeper Kurtana. 
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soil, and that a great ileal of weaving is done by them in the villages. Like 
the Chuhras, they are generally village menials proper, having customary 
rights aud duties. The Chuhras are said to look down upon the Dhanaks ; 
but they are apparently on an equality, as neither will eat the leavings of 
the other, though each will eat the leavings of all other tribes except Sansis, 
not excluding Khatiks. There are practically speaking no Sikh or 
Musalman Dhanaks, and their religion would appear to be that of [P. 
the Chuhras, as the only considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned 
is Lai Guru, another name for Lai Beg the sweeper Guru. But they are 
said lo bum their dead. They marry by phera and no Brahman will 
officiate. 

602. The Khatik (Caste No. 87). — This also is a easte of Hindustan, and 
is found in any numbers only in the Jamna zone, Patiala, and Sirsa. But 
it has apparently followed our troops into the Punjab, and is found in most 
of the large cantonments or in their neighbourhood. Many of these latter 
have adopted the Musalman religion. They appear to be closely allied to the 
Pasis, and indeed are sometimes classed as a tribe of that easte. They form 
a connecting link between the scavengers and the leather-workers, though 
they oceupy a social position distinctly inferior to that of the latter. They 
are great keepers of pigs and poultry, which a Chamar would not keep. At 
the same time many of them tan and dye leather, and indeed are not seldom 
confused with the Chamrang. The Khatik, however, tans only sheep and 
goat skins (so at least I am informed by some Lahore Khatiks aud Cham- 
rangs) using salt and the juice of the Madar {Calotropis proccra), but no 
lime ; while the Chamrang tans buffalo and ox hides with lime, and does 
not dye leather. It is probable, however, that Chamrang is more the name 
of an occupation than of a caste. The Khatik is said sometimes to keep 
sheep and goats and twist their hair into waistbands for sale ; and even 
occasionally to act as butcher, but this last seems improbable from his low 
position, unless indeed it be as a pork-butcher. At the same lime the infor- 
mation that I have received is very conflicting, and it may be that I have 
put the Khatik too low, and that he would have better been classed with the 
leather-workers. So far as I can make out, the fact is that the Khatik of 
the east is a pig-keeper and the Khatik of the west a tanner, the latter 
occupying a higher position than the former (see further under Chamrang, 
section 6u9). Mr. Christie tells me that the Hindu Khatik pig-keeper is 
a Purbi immigrant ; while the Musalman Khatik tanner of the Panjab proper 
is nothing more than a Chamar who has adopted Islam and given up 
working in cowhide. 

THE LEATHER-WORKERS AND WEAVERS. 

603. The leather-workers and weavers.— Next above the scavenger 
classes in social standing come the workers in leather, and above them again 
the weavers. Abstract No. 100 on the opposite page* gives the distribution Sp. 
of both groups. I have taken them together ; for though there is a wide 99 
distinction between the typical leather-worker or Chamar and the typical 
weaver or J ulaha, yet they are connected by certain sections of the leather- 
working classes who have taken to weaving and thus risen in the social 
scale, just as we found in the case of some of the soavengering classes. It 

is probable that our figures for Chamar and Moclii really refer to the same 
caste, while Chamrang and Dabgar are perhaps merely names of occupations. 
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The group forms an exceedingly large proportion of the population in the 
eastern districts and Stales and under the hills, where the Chamar is the 
field-labourer of the villages. But in the central districts his place in this 
respect is taken, as already remarked, by the Chhhra. In the west, too, the 
leather-worker, like all other occupational castes, is much less numerous than 
in the east. The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous 
in the eastern districts where much of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working castes. 

604. The Chamar (Caste No 5). — The Chamar is the tanner and leather- 
worker of North-Western Tndia, and in the western parts of the Pan jab he 
is called Moehi whenever he is, as he generally is, a Musalman, the caste 
being one and the same. The name Chamar is derived from the Sanskrit 
Charmakdira or “ or worker in hides.” But in the east of the Province he 
is far more than a leather-worker. He is the general eoolie and field labourer 
of the villages ; and a Chamar, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any 
rate, will answer f< Coolie” as often as “ Chamar.” 1 They do all the begdr , 
or such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watchmen, 
and the like • and they plaster the houses with mud when they need it. 
They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven-footed 
animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chu hras. They 
make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart, and whips and other leather work ; 
and above all they do an immense deal of hard work in the fields, each family 
supplying each cultivating association with the continuous labour of a certain 
number of hands. All this they do as village menials, receiving fixed 
customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce of the fields. In the 
east and southeast of the Punjab the village Chamars also do a great deal of 
weaving, which however is paid for separately. The Chamars stand far 
above the Chuhras in social position, and some of their tribes are almost 
accepted as Hindus. Their religion is sketched in section 294. They are 
generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal origin though 
here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by members of other 
and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. The people say : “ Do 
11 not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Chamar,” one being as 
unusual as the other. Then* women are celebrated for beauty, and loss of 
caste is often attributed to too great partiality for a Chamarni. Shelving 
has a long discpiisition on the Chamar caste, which appears to be much more 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hindustan than in the 
Panjab. 



Italitia ... 572 I Bilai ... 423 

Bunia ... 512 J Dhed ... 242 



shown in the margin. 



605. Miscellaneous, entries classed 
as Chamars. — Under the head Chamar, 
I have included the schedule entries 



The Dhed appears to be a separate caste in the Central Provinces 
though elosely allied with the Chamar. But in the Panjab, as also I under- 
stand in the Central Provinces, the word is often used for any “ low fellow,” 
and is especially applied to a Chamar. 



J Why is a Chamar always addressed with “ Oh Chamar ke ” instead of “ Oh Chamar,” as 
any other caste would he P 
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The Bunia appears only, in the Ludhiana district, and is applied to a Sikh 
Chamar who has given up leather- work and taken to weaving, and accordingly 
stands in a higher rank ttun the leather-worker. 

The Bilai is apparently the village messenger of the Dehli division. 
He is at least as often a Chubra as a Chamar, and might perhaps better have 
been classed with the former. But there is a Chamar elan of that name who 
work ehiefly as grooms. 

The Dosad is a Purbi tribe of Chamars, and has apparently come into the 
Panjab with the troops, being returned only in Dehli, Lahore, and Ambala. 

The Rahtia is said by several of my informants to be a Sikh Chamar 
who, like the Bunia, has taken to weaving ; but unfortunately part of my 
Kahtias are Musalman. In Sirsa the word seems to be applied to the members 
of any low caste, such as Chamar or Chiihra. 1 

606. The Sikh Chamar or Ramdasia. — It will be seen from Table VIII A 
that in the north and centre of the Eastern Plains a very considerable number 
of Chamars have embraced the Sikh religion. These men are called Ramdasia 
after Guru Ram Das, though what connection they have with him I have 
been unable to discover. Perhaps he was the first Gum to admit Chamars to 
the religion. Many, perhaps most of the Ramdasia Chamars have abandoned 
leather-work for the loom ; they do not eat carrion, and they occupy a much 
higher position than the Hindu Chamars, though they are not admitted to 
religious equality by the other Sikhs. The Ramdasia are often confused with 
the Raidasi 01 Rabdasi Chamars. The former are true Sikhs, and take the 
pcikul. The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Nanakpanthi Sikhs and do 
not take the pd/iul ; and are followers of Bhagat Rav Das or Rab Das, himself 
a Chamar. They are apparently as true Hindus as any Chamars can be, and 
are wrongly called Sikhs by eonfusion with the Ramdasias. (See further, 
paragraph 60S.) 

607. The Musalman Chamar or Mochi (Caste No. 19). — The word Moelii 
is properly the name of an occupation, and signifies the worker in tanned 
leather as distinguished from the tanner. The Mochi not only makes leather 
articles, but he alone grains leather and gives it a surface colour or staiu, as 
distinguished from a colour dyed throughout. In the east of the Panjab the 
name is usually applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In 
the west however it is simply used to designate a Mussalman Chamar ; and the 
Mochi there is what the Chamar is in the east and belongs to the same easte, 
though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his social 
position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hushyarpur the majority 
of the Mochis are said to be weavers, and he is not admitted to religions 
or social communion by the other Musalmans. In the west of the Panjab, 
however, the Chamar or Mochi no longer occupies that important position as an 
agricultural labourer that he does in the east. In the west he is merely a 
tanner and leather- worker, and his numbers are proportionally less than when 
a large part of the field-work is done by him. Moreover, he no longer 
renders menial service ; and it may be that his improved social position is 
partly due to this fact. Mr. Christie, indeed, says that so soon as a Chamar, 
whether Hindu or Musalman, abandons menial offices and confines himself to 
working in leather, he rises in the social Scale and assumes the more respectable 

1 So I aui told. Air, Wilson, however, says that he has never heard the word used. 
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name of Mochi. The Mochi is proverbially unpunctual in rendering service, 
and there is a saying, " The Mochi J s to-morrow never conies. ” To the figures 
for Mochis must be added those who are shown in Abstract No. 72 {page 
224*) as haiung returned themselves as Jats. 

608. Divisions of Chamars and Mochis. -The tribes of the Cham, Ir caste are innumerable, 

and some of them very large. It does not 
seem worth while to give any tabular state* 
ment, as to include anything like even half 
the total number a very long li>t would have 
to be shown. Bnt it is worth while compar- 
ing the figures for Chamara and Mochis for 
a few of the largest trihea. This is done in 
the margin. Only the first seven tribes are 
fonnd in any nnmbera among the Chamars of 
the Dehli and Hissar divisions. Xos. 4 and 7 
are the principal ones of the Ambala division 
while these two last, together with Noa. 8 to 
18, are found in the Jalandhar division. 
Among the Mochis the Bhatti and Chanhan 
tribes are the most nnmerons. 

It ia obvious that many of these tribal 
names are merely taken from the dominant 
race in whose service the trihe waa formed. 
Rnmdaaia is of conrse a religions and not a 
tribal division ; and donbtless many of the 
snh-divisions returned are merely clans, and 
included in the larger tribes. This last point 
will he shown in the detailed tables. But it 
appears that the Chamars of the Eastern 
Punjab may be broadly divided into five great 
sections, the Jatia, the Kaidasi, the Chamar, 
the Cbandar, and the Golia or Kaigar, no one 
of which intermarries with the others. The 
Jatiaare fonnd in greatest numbers about the 
neighbourhood of Dehli and Gurgaon. They work in horse and camel hides, which are an abomi- 
nation to the Cbandar, probably as having the foot uncloven ; and are perhaps named from the word 
Jaf (hard t), a earn el-grazier. On the other hand, they are said to obtain the services of Gaur 
Brahmans, which would put them above all other Chamars, who have to be content with the minis- 
trations of the outcast Chamarwa Brahman. The Rnidasi or Babdasi Chamars are named after Rai 
Pas Bhagat, him=el£ a Chamar, a contemporary of Kabfr, and like him a disciple of Ramar.and. 
They are the prevalent trihe in Karn^l and the neighbourhood. The Golia is the lowest of all the 
sections ; and indeed the word Golia is the name of a section of many of the menial castes in the Eas- 
tern Pan jab, and in almost all eases carries with it an inferior standing in the caste. The Chamar 
comes between the Jatia and the Golia, and ia the prevalent trihe further west, about JalaDdhar 
and Ludhiana. The Cbandar is the highest of all, and is said in Dehli to trace its origin from 
Benares, probably from some association with Kahir. It ia the principal section in His^ar and 

Sirsa. They do not tan, leaving that to the Chamrang* and Khatvks, and working only m 
ready prepared leather. There are doubtless similar tribal distinctions among the Chamars of the 
central districts ; but I have no information regardin g them. 

609. The Chamrang (Caste No. 113). — Chamrang is probably a purely 
occupational term, Chamrangs being Chamars by caste. The figures of Table 
VIII A however would seem to show that Chamrang and Khatik have been 
confused in our returns, Chamrang being returned iu largest numbers for the 
Amritsar division, for which no Khatiks are shown. The Chamrang does not 
stain or dve leather, but only tans it, rangna , as applied to leather, meaning 
nothing more than to tau. ” He tans ox and buffalo hides only, and 
does not work in the leather which he tans. (See further Khatik, section 
002 .) 

610. The Dabgar (Caste No 169). — The Dabgar is the man who makes 
the raw hide jars in which oil and ghi are earned and stored. He is said to 
be a separate caste in the North-TVest Provinces; but the word implies, at 



Teibe. 


Chamae and Mochi 
TEIBFS. 


Chamars. 


Mochia. 


1. Jatia 


53,088 




2. Baidasi 


61,616 




3. Chandar 


32,061 




4. Chanhan 


21,390 


12*188 


5. Chamar 


7,893 




6. Golia 


1,178 




7. Bhatti 


16.286 


40,286 


8. Mahmi 


7,340 


819 


9. Pliundwal 


5.328 




10. Jdl 


8,326 


3.137 


11. Batoi 


19,096 




12. Badhan 


13,753 


1,167 


13. Sindhu 


13.8S9 


3,426 


14. Hir 


12,S60 


767 


15. Bains 


6,591 


442 


16. Ghameri 


2,715 




17. Ramdasia 


23,634 




18. Bliuti 


643 


2,770 


19. Kathana 




3,585 
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least in many parts of the province, nothing more than an occupation which, 
in Sialkot, is followed chiefly by Kliojahs, Chamrangs and Chuhras. 

611. The Koli of the plains (Caste No. 66). — The Koli of the hills will 
be discussed when the hill menials are treated of ; but the figures include a 
certain number of people who probably belong to a wholly different caste from 
them. The former ave probably of true Ivolian origin ; while the latter, that 
is to say all those returned as Kolis for the Dehli and Ilissar divisions, be- 
long in all probability to the great Kori or Koli tribe of Chamars, the head- 
quarters of which is in Oudh, and whose usual occupation is weaving. These 
men are commonly classed with Chamars in the district in which they are 
found, but are distinguished from the indigenous Chamars by the fact of 
their weaving only, and doing no leather-work. Indeed they are commonly 
known as Chamar-Julahas. Mr. Benton says : “ The Chamar-Julahas have no 
" share in the village skins, and do no menial service j but they would be very 
"glad to be entered among the village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occupation.” I very much doubt whether 
this is generally true. As a rule the substitution of weaving for leather-work 
is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in the social scale. The Kar- 
nal Kolis do not obtain the services of Brahmans. (See further Koli, section 
657, and Kori, section 6G3). 

612. The Julaha and Paoli (Caste No. 9). — The weavers proper, of which 
the Julaha as he is called in the east and the Ptioli as he is called in the villages 
of the west is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important artisan 
class, more especially in the western districts where no weaving is done by the 
leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible that the Julaha is of 
aboriginal extraction. Indeed Mr. Wilson, who has had while making the 
settlement of Sirsa district unequalled opportunities of comparing different 
sections of the people, is of opinion that the Julahas and Chamars are probably 
the same by origin, the distinction between them having arisen from diver- 
gence of occupation. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the present 
position of the two is widely dissimilar. The Julaha does not work in impure 
leather, he eats no carrion, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both 
Hindu and Musalman as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. 

In a word, the Chamav is a menial, the Julaha an artisan. The real fact seems 
to be that the word Julaha, which is a pure Persian word, the equivalent 
Hindi term being Tanti, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily open 
to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli- Julahas, 
Chamar-Julahas, Mochi-Julahas, Ramdasi- Julahas, and so forth ; and it is 
probable that after a few generations these men drop the prefix which denotes 
their low origin, and become Julahas pure and simple. 

The Julaha proper is scantily represented in the Dehli and Hissar 
divisions, where his place is taken by Koli or Clnimar- Julaha and Dhanak ; and 
is hardly known in the Derajat, where probably the Jat does most of the weav- 
ing. (See also figures of Abstract No. 72, page 224*). In the rest of the Pro- *P. 106- 
vinco lie constitutes some 3 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is 
generally Hindu in Kangra and Dehli, and often Hindu in Karnal, Ambala, 
and Hoshyarpnr ; but on the whole some 92 per cent, of the Julahas are 
Musalman. The Sikhs are few in number. 

The Julaha confines himself, I believe, wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, beiug paid by the piece and not by customary dues. 
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He is perhaps the most troublesome, of the artisan classes. Like the shoe- 
maker of Europe, he follows a wholly sedentary occupation, and in the towns 
at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the community. There is a 
proverbial saying : {( IIow should a weaver be patient ? }> Indeed the contrast 
between the low social standing and the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class 
is often used to point a proverb : “ A weaver by trade, and his name is Fatah 
“ Khan (‘ victorious chief/) ” “ Lord preserve us ! The weaver is going out 

“ hunting ! ” “ Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for his servant ! ' 

i( What ! Pathans the bond servants of weavers ! ” and so forth. 

613. Divisions of Julahas.— The Julaba sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but tbe 
uames of most of tbe larger ones are taken from 
dominant land-owning tribes, I note aome of tbe larg- 
est in tbe margin. Tbe Bbattis are very widely 
distributed ; tbe Kbokbars are chiefly found west of 
Lahore : tbe Janjnns aud Awans in tbe Rawalpindi 
division, tbo Sindbus in tbe Amritsar and Lahore 
divisons, and tbe Jaryals in Kiiugra. Tbe Kabtrbausi 
are returned for Ambala and Kangra, and apparently 
this word has become a true tribal name and now in- 
cludes Musalman Jnlabas. It is derived from the 
great F.hagnt Kabir of Beuares who was himself a 
Julaba, aud whose teaching most of tbo Hindu Jula- 
has profess to follow. The eastern Julahas arc said 
to be divided in two great sections, Deswali, or those of tbe country, and Tel, the latter being 
supposed to be descended from a Julaba who married a Teli woman, Tbe latter are socially inferior 
to tbe forme)’. In tbe Jamna districts there are also a Gangapuri (? Gaugapari) and a Multani 
section, tbe former being found only in the .Jamna valley and tbe latter on the borders of tbe 
Miilwa. Tbe weaver appears to be called Golali in Peshawar aud K&sbi in Hazara. 

614. The Gadaria (Caste No 73). —The Gadaria is the shepherd and 
goatherd of Hindustan, and is almost confined to the Jamna zone of the 
Panjab. But even in that part of the Province he has almost eeased to be 
distinctively a shepherd, as the cultivating classes themselves often pasture 
their own flocks, and has become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as 
often called Kambalia as Gadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost without 
exception. 

615. The Kanera (Caste No. 170). — A small Muhammadan caste, found 
only on the lower courses of the Satluj, Chanab, and -Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Dehli. They are a river tribe, 
and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and leaves, making 
string, and generally working in grass and reeds ; but they have now taken 
to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. They are a low caste, slightly 
but only slightly superior in standiug and habits to the other grass-workers 
and tribes of the river banks. “A Kaneri by caste, and her name is Ghuhim 
“ Fiitimah, and she is an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wihl- 

“ pigs-) * ” 

WATERMEN, BOATMEN, AND COOKS. 

616. Watermen, boatmen, and cooks. —Abstract No. 101 below* gives 
the figures for this great group, in which I have included the Jhinwar, the 
Maehhi, the Bhatyara, the Bharblmnja, and the Mallali. It is generally be- 
lieved that all these men are of the same caste, Kahar being their usual name 
in the North-West Provinces, Jhinwar in the east of the Panjab where they 
are for the most part Hindu, and Maehhi in the west of province where they are 
mostly Musalman. Being essentially fishermen and watermen, they are most 
numerous in proportion to total population in the western and central district^ 



Jtlaha Divisions. 
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Bhatti 
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Kliokhar 
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Abstract No. 101, showing Castes of Watermen 
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which are traversed by the rent Punjab rivers, where too they assist largely in 
agricultural labour, besides finding more extensive occupation as cooks among a 
Musalnnin population with no prejudices against eating food prepared by others. 
On the frontier proper, like most of the occupational castes, they are few in 
number. Tu ihe Eastern Plains and hills these people are returned as Jlnnwars ; 
west of Lahore as Mnehhis. They are one of the pleasantest and most willing 
of the menial classes, and the Bhishti is proverbially a good servant. Bhatyara, 
Bharbhunja, and Mallah are names of occupations merely, brt of occupations 
which are followed almost if not quite exclusively by the Jlnnwar caste. 

617. The Jhinwar (Caste No. 15). — The Jlnnwar, also called Kahar in 
tin' east, and Mahra 1 , where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the 
carrier, waterman, fisherman, and basket-maker of the east of the Panjab. 
He carries palanquins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the 
shoulders ; and he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the 
cultivation of water-nuts and th ' netting- of water fowl aiv for the most part 
in his hands, and he is the well-sinker of the Province. II e is a true village 
menial, receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
opacity he upplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings water 
to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the women are 
secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. Ilis occupations in the 
. centre and west of the Provin.e are 



described below under the head 
Mftehhi. His social standing is in 
one respect high ; for all will drink 
at his hands. But he is still a 
servant, though the highest of the 
class. 

T have included under Jhinwar 
such men as returned themselves as 
BMshtis, M shkis, or Saqqtihs, the 
terms for Musalman water-carriers. 
It is just possible that some of these 
men may he of other castes than Jhinwar, hut the number of such will be 
exceedingly small. The numbers so included are given in the margin, except 
for the Amritsar division whic-li made no separate returns. 



T)elil i ... 

Missai- ... 

Ambala 
Jalandhar 
L above ... 

Rawalpindi 
M nltan 
Peshawar 
States of East Plain 6 



Saqqah. 
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618 . Divisions of Jhinwar, Machhi, and Mallah.— The snb-di visions of 



Divisions or the Jhinwar 

GROUP. 
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1 Mabra seems to be a title of respect, ju*t s 
dfaftcfr is a synonym for “chief ” in tbe soutb-we 



both Jlnnwar and Machhi are very 
numerous. J show one or two of 
the largest in the margin, adding the 
figures for Mall abs. These tribes 
do not appear to he found in any 
numbers among the Bhatyara and 
Bharbhunja, and we must wait for 
tbe detailed tables of elans before we 
can compare the sub-divisions of 
those castes, and thus throw light 
upon the question of their identity 
or diversity. 

a Rhfshti is often addressed as Jainadar. 
of the Province. 
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619. The Machhi and Men (Caste No. 28) Machhi is, as I have 
said, only the western name for the Musalman Jhfnwar. In the Amritsar 
division those returning themselves as Machhi have been included under 
Jhfnwar. In the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions both names are used ; 
and in the western districts both, where used at alb are applied indifferentlv 
to the same person. But in parts of the Central Panjab, where the eastern 
Hindu meets the western Musalman, the two terms are generally used dis- 
tinctively. The Machhi occupies in the centre and west the same position 
whieh the Jhimvar tills in the east, save that he performs in the fonner parts of 
the Province a considerable part of the agricultural labour, while in the east 
he seldom actually works in the fields, or at least not as a part of his custom- 
ary duties ; though of course all classes work for pay at harvest time, when 
the riee is being planted out, and so forth. But besides the occupations 
already described for the Jhfnwar, 1 the Machhi is the cook and midwife of 
the Punjab proper. All the Dayas and Dayis, the accoucheur, midwife, and 
wetnurse class, are of the Jhimvar or Machhi easte. So too the common oven 
which forms so important a feature in the village life of the Panjab proper, 
and at which the peasantry have their bread baked in the hot weather, is almost 
always in the hands of a Machhi for Musalmans and a Jhfnwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the wood-cutter of the village. In the Derajat he is 
sometimes called Manjhi or Manjhera, more particularly when following the 
occupation of a fisherman ; and the name Men is often given him under the 
same circumstances in the rest of the Central and Western Panjab, along the 
banks of our great rivers. Both these castes, where returned separately, have 
been classed as Maehhi, as have also the Samrni or fisherman and quail-catcher, 
and the Mahigir, Maehhahra, Machhiyania, or fisherman. The details are given 
below. Of the Mens in the Lahore division, 7,035 are in Lahore and 3,095 in 
Gujranwala, while of those of the Multan division all but ISO are in Mont- 
gomery. Thus the Mens seem almost confined to the middle Satin j. On the 
lower Indus, in Gujarat and lower Sindh Maehhi seems to mean nothing more 
*P. 106« than fisherman. The figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) show that many 
107 • of the Maehhis of the Derajat have returned themselves as Jats. 

ENTRIES CLASSED AS MACHHI. 
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620, The Bhatyara and Bharbhunja (Caste Nos. 92 and 108).— The 

Bhatyara is the baker and seller of ready-cooked food, who is to be found in 
all the caravanserais of our towns and encamping grounds. He is, I believe 



i The carriage of burdens slung from a bangi or yoke seems to be almost unknown iu the west 
of the Punjab. 
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almost without exception, a Jhinwar by easte ; and in many districts those who 
have returned themselves as Bhatyaras have been classed either as Jhinwar or 
as Machhi, so that our figures do not completely represent the entries in the 
schedules. They are said to be divided in the North-West Provinces at any 
rate into two classes, Sliershahi and Salimshahi, the women of the former wear- 
ing petticoats and of the latter drawers. They date the division from the time 
of Sultan Sher Shah and his son Salim Shah. Now that the railway has 
diminished their trade, the Bhatyaras are said to have taken to letting out 
yekkas and ponies for hire; and in the Derajat they are said to be the donkey- 
keepers of the district and to do petty carriage. This would connect them 
with the kiln rather than Tvith the oven. In any case the name appears to 
be purely an occupational one, derived from bhcitti, an oven or kiln ; but like 
so many occupational guilds, the Bhatyaras appear in some pails to marry 
only among those following the same avocation. 1 The same may be said of 
the Bharbhunja, who is as his name implies a grain-parcher. He too is almost 
always a Jhinwar, but a small section of the Bharbhnnjas are Kayaths. He 
does not appear to occur as a separate class in the west of the Province, 
where probably the grain parching is done at the public oven of the Jhinwar 
or Machhi. The Bharhhunja is also occasionally called Bhojwa, and on the 
Indus Chatari. 



621. TheMallah and Mohana (Caste No. 42). — The Mallah is the boat- 
man of the Panjab, and is naturally found in largest numbers in those 
districts which include the greatest length of navigable river. It appears 
from Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) that on the Indus he has often returned 
himself as Jat. He is, I believe, almost invariably a Jhinwar by easte, and 
very generally a Musalmtin by religion ; though Mr. Wilson believes that in 
Sirsa most of the Mallahs on the Satluj are by caste Jhabel q. v. He gene- 
rally combines with his special work 
of boat management some other of 
the ordinary occupations of his caste, 
such as fishing or growing water- 
nuts ; but he is not a village menial. 

Under the head Mallah have been 
included those returning themselves 
as Mohana, Tam, or Dren, the 
figures for which entries are given 
on the margin. In Lahore and 
Peshawar no separate returns were 
made for Mohana. The Mohana is 
said to be the fisherman of Sindh ; 
but in the Panjab he is at least as 
much a boatman as a fisherman. 
The word in Sanskrit means an 
estuary or confluence of waters. The Dren and Taru are found in the hills 
only, where they carry travellers aeross the rapid mountain torrents on 
inflated hides. The former are said to be Musalman and the latter Hindu. 
The word dren appears originally to mean the buffalo hide upon which the 
transit is made. In the Hill States 55 men returned as Daryai have also 
been included. Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that the Jhinwar 
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69 
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Hill States 
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... 
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Muzaffargarh ... 


6,641 






Derah Ismail Khan 


3,170 






Derah Gliazi Khan 


1,101 






Bannu 


1,375 






Baliawalpur 


9, ISO 







1 It is noticeable that all those returned as Bhatyara are Musalmau ; probably because most 
Hindus, in the east of the Panjah at least, will not eat bread made and cooked by a Jhinwar. 
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and Machhi follow their avocations on laud and the Mallah and Mohana 
on water, all belonging to the same caste. 

622. The Dhinwar of the Jamma. — Along the left bank of J amna below 
Dekli are settled a certain small number of people who call themselves Dhfn- 
wars. They work as fishermen and boatmen and some of them as Bhar- 
bhunjas, and have returned themselves in the present Census, partly as 
Jhinwars, but mostly as Mallahs. They appear to have moved up the river 
from the neighbourhood of Agra, and to keep themselves distinct from the 
indigenous Jhinwars. They are ranch addicted to thieving, and it has been 
proposed to treat them as a criminal tribe. Violent crime is however rare 
among them. They cultivate and even own a certain area of land. They 
generally travel about in the disguise of musicians, singing, begging, pilfering, 
and committing burglary and theft on a large scale when opportunity offers. 
They apparently extend all along the banks of the river in Aligarh, 
Bulaudshahr, and other districts of the North-West Provinces. Men of this 
class seem to travel all over the Panjab, as they have been convicted even in 
the frontier districts. All Hindus drink at their hands,— a sufficient proof 
that they are true Jhinwars by caste. 

WORKERS IN WOOD, IRON, STONE, AND CLAY. 

623. — The workers in wood, iron, stone, and clay. — This group, of which 
*P. 310- the figures are given in Abstract No. 102 on the opposite page,* completes, 

11. with the scavenger, leather-worker, and water-carrier classes, the castes from 
which village menials proper are drawn. It is divided into four sections, the 
workers in iron, in wood, in stone, and in clay. The workers in iron and wood 
are in many parts of India identical, the two occupations being followed by 
the same individuals. In most parts of the Panjab they are sufficiently well 
distinguished so far as occupation goes, but there seems reason to believe that 
they really belong to one and the same caste, and that they very frequently 
intermarry. True workers in stone may be said hardly to exist in a Province 
where stone is so scarce ; but I include among them the Raj who is both a 
mason and a bricklayer and is said generally to be a Tarkhan by caste, and 
they are connected with the carpenters by the Thavi of the hills, who is both 
carpenter and stone-mason. The potters and briekmakers are a sufficiently 
distinct class, who are numerous in the Punjab owing to the almost universal 
use of the Persian wheel with its numerous little earthen pots to raise water 
for purposes of irrigation. 

[P. 327J 624. The Lohar (Caste No. 22). — The Lohar of the Panjab is, as his 

name implies, a blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the true village 
menials, receiving customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce, in 
return for which he makes and mends all the iron implements of agriculture, 
the materials being found by the husbandman. He is most numerous in pro- 
portion to total population in the hills and the districts that lie immediately 
below them, where like all other artisan castes he is largely employed in field 
fP. 106* labour. He is, even if the figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224t) be included, 
107. present in singularly small numbers in the Multan and Derajat divisions and in 
Bahawalpur ; but why so I am unable to explain. Probably men of other castes 
engage in blacksmith's work in those parts, or perhaps the earpenter and the 
blaeksmith are the same. His social position is low, even for a menial ; and. he 
is classed as an impure caste in so far that Jats and others of similar standing 
will have no social communion with him, though not as an outcast like the 
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Abstract No. 102, showing the Blacksmith, [p. 327] 
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scavenger. His impurity, like that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, 
springs solely from the nature of his employment ; perhaps because it is a dirty 
one, hut more probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though on the 
other hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm against the evil eye. It is not 
impossible that the necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of 
cowhide may have something to do with his impurity. 1 He appears to follow 
very generally the religion of the neighbourhood and some 34 per cent, of the 
Lohars are Hindu, about 8 per cent. Sikh, and 58 per cent. Musalman. Most [P. 328] 
of the men shown as Lohars in our tables have returned themselves as such, 
though some few were recorded as Ahngar, the Persian for blacksmith, and as 
Nalband or farrier. In the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States 
of the Eastern Plains, the Lobar or blacksmith and the Khati or carpenter are 
undistinguishablc, the same men doing both kinds of work ; and in many, per- 
haps in most parts of the Panjab the two intermarry. In Hushyarpur they 
are said to form a single caste called Lohar-Tarkhan, and the son of a black- 
smith will often take to carpentry and vice versa ; but it appears that the 
castes were originally separate, for the joint caste is still divided into two sec- 
tions who will not intermarry or even eat or smoke together, the Dharnan, from 
d/iamna “to blow,” and the Khatti from Jchat “wood.” In Gujranwala the 
same two sections exist ; and they are the two great Tarkhan tribes also (see sec- 
tion G27). In Karnal a sort of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes 
are now distinct. In Sirsa the Lohars maybe divided into three main sections ; 
the first, men of undoubted and recent Jat and even Rajput origin who have, 
generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths ; secondly the 
Snthdr Lohar or members of the Suthar tribe of carpenters who have similarly 
changed their original occupation ; and thirdly, the Gadiya Lohar, a class of 
wandering blacksmiths not uncommon throughout the east and south-east of 
the Province, who come up from Rajputana and the North-AVest Provinces 
and travel about with their families and implements in carts from village to 
village, doing the finer sorts of iron work which are beyond the capacity of the 
village artisan. The tradition runs that the Suthar Lohars, who are now 
Musalman, were orign ally Hindu Tarkhans of the Suthar tribe (see sec- 
tion G27) ; and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Dehli, for- 
cibly circumcised them, and obliged them to work in iron instead of wood. 

The story is admitted by a section of the Lohars themselves, and probably has 
some substratum of truth. These men came to Sirsa from the direction of 
Sindh, where they say they formerly held land, and are commonly known as 
Multani Lohars. The Jat and Suthar Lohars stand highest in rank, and the 
Gadiya lowest. Similar distinctions doubless exist in other parts of the 
Panjab, but unfortunately I have no information regarding them. Our tables 
show very few Lohar tribes of any size, the only one at all numerous being the 
Dharnan found in Karnal and its neighbourhood, where it is also a carpenter 
tribe. 

The Lohar of the hills is described in section 651 (see also Tarkhan, sec- 
tion 627). 

625. The Siqligar (Caste No. 157). — The word SiqKgar is the name of a 
pure occupation, and denotes an armourer or burnisher of metal. They are 
shown chiefly for the large towns and cantonments ; but many of them "pro- 
bably returned themselves as Lohars. 

i Colebrooke says that the Karmakara or blacksmith is classed in the Purana as one of the 
polluted tribes. 
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626. The Dhogri (Caste No. 153) . — These are the iron miners and smelters 
of the hills, an outcast and impure people, whose name is perhaps derived from 
dhonkni “ bellows,” and it is possible that their name is rather Dhonkri than 
Dhogri. Their status is much the same as that of the Chamar or Dumna. 
They are returned only in Kangra and Chamba. 

627. The Tarkhan (Caste No. 111).— The Tarkhan, better known as Barhai 
in the North-West Provinces, Barhi in the Jamna districts, and Khati in the rest 
of the Eastern Plains, is the carpenter of the Province. Like the Lohar he is a 
true village menial, mending all agricultural implements and household 
furniture, and making them all except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the 
sugar-press, without payment beyond his customary dues. I have already 
pointed out that he is in all probability of the same caste with the Lohar ; but 
his social position is distinctly superior. Till quite lately Jats and the like would 
smoke with him though latterly they have begun to discontinue the custom. 
The Khati of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, and is 
considered superior in status to the Lohar who is the latter only. The Tarkhan is 
very generally distributed over the Province, though, like most occupational 
castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier than elsewhere. The figures of 
Abstract No. 72 (page 221*) must however, be included. In the hills too his 
place is largely taken by the Thavi ( q . v.) and perhaps also by the Lohar. 
I have included under Tarkhan all who returned themselves as cither Barhi or 
Khati ; and also some GOO Ivharadis or turners, who were pretty equally 
distributed over the Province. I am told that in the Jamna districts the 
Barhi considers himself superior to his western brother the Khati, and will 
not intermarry with him ; and that the married women of latter do not wear 
nose-rings while those of the former do. The Tarkhan of the hills is alluded to 
in the section on Hill Menials. The Raj or bricklayer is said to be very gen- 
eral ly a Tarkhan. 

The tribes of Tarkhan are 
numerous, bnt as a rule small. 
I show some of the largest in the 
margin, arranged in the order as 
they occur from east to west. 
No. 1 is chiefly found in the Dehli 
Karnal, the Ambala and Jalandhar 
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and Hissar divisions : Nos. 2 and 3 



divisions, Patiala, Nabha, Faridkot, and Firozpur ; No. I in Jalandhar and 
Sialkot ; No. 5 in Amritsar; No. G in Ludhiana, Amritsar, and Lahore ; 




the Dhaman and the Khati proper, and the two will not intermarry. These are 
also two great tribes of the Lohars (q. v.)> The Dhamans again include a tribe 
of Hindu Tarkhans called Suthar, who are almost entirely agricultural, seldom 
working in wood, and who look down upon the artisan sections of tlieir caste. 
They say that they came from J odhpui, and that their tribe still holds villages 
and revenue-free grants in Bikaner. These men say that the Musalman 
Multani Lohars described in section 624 originally belonged to their tribe ; 
the Suthar Tarkhans, though Hindus, are in fact more closely allied with the 
Multani Lohars than with the Khatis, and many of their elan sub-divisions 
are identical with those of the former ; and some of the Lohars who have 
immigrated from Sindh admit the community of caste. Suthar is in Sindh 
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the common term for any carpenter. It is curious that the Barkis of Kainal 
are also divided into two great sections, Dese and Multaui. The Sikh 
Tarkhans on the Patiala border of Sirsa claim Bagri origin, work in iron as 
well as in wood, and intermarry with the Lohars. (See supra under Lohars.) 



628. The Kamangar (Caste No. 132)— The K a man gar, or as he is commonly [P. 
called in the Pan jab Kamagar, is as his name implies a bow-maker ; and with 
him X have joined the Tfrgar or arrow-maker, and the Pharera which appears 

to be merely a hill name for the Rangsaz. These men are found chiefly in the 
large towns and cantonments, and, except in Kangra, appear to be always 
Musalman. Now that bows and arrows are no longer used save for purposes 
of presentation, the Kamangar has taken to wood decorating. Any colour or 
lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied by the Kharadi ; 
but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the Kamangar or by the 
Rangsaz ; and of two the Kamangar docs the finer sorts of work. Of 
course rough work, such as painting doors and window-frames, is done by 
the ordinary Misfcri who works in wood, and who is generally if not always 
a Tarkhan. I am not sure whether the Kamangar can be called a distinct 
caste ; but in his profession he stands far above the Tarkhan, and also above 
the Rangsaz. 

629. The Thavi (Caste No. 149).— The Thavi is the carpenter and stone- 
mason of the hills, just as the Raj of the plains, who is a bricklayer by 
occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkhan by caste. Ilis principal occu- 
pation is building the village houses, which are in those parts made of 
stone ; and he also does what wood work is required for them. He thus 
forms the connecting link between the workers in wood or Tarkhans 
on the one hand, and the bricklayers and masons or Rajs on the other. 
Most unfortunately my offices have included the Thavis under the head 
Tarkhan, so that they are only shown separately for the Hill States ; and 
indeed many of the Hill States themselves have evidently followed the same 
course, so that our figures are very incomplete In Gurdaspur 1,722 and 
in Sialkot 1,003 Thavis are thus included under Tarkhan. The Thavi is 
always a Hindu, and ranks in social standing far above the Hagi or outcast 
menial, but somewhat below the Kanet or inferior cultivating caste of the 
hills. Sardar Gurdial Singh gives the following information taken down 
from a Thavi of Ilushyarpur : — “ An old man said he and his people 
“ were of a Brahman family, but had takeu to stone-cutting and so had 
■' become Thavis, since the Brahmans would no longer intermarry with them. 

“ That the Thavis include men who are Brahmans, Rajputs, Kanets, and the 
‘ like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely and thus formed a real Thavi 
“ caste, quite distinct from those who merely followed the occupation of Thavi 
“ but retained their original caste. The Thavi of the hills will not eat oi 
intermarry with the Barhai or Kharadi of the neighbourhood, lurther details 
regarding his social position will be found in section 65l r , the section Heating 
of hill menials. 

630. The Raj (Caste No. 93).— Raj is the title given by the guilds 
of bricklayers and masons of the towns to their headmen, and is consequent- 
ly often used to denote all who follow those occupations. Mimar is the 
corresponding Persian word, and I have included all who so rt turned them- 
selves under the head of Raj. The word is probably the name of an 
occupation rather than of a true caste, the real caste of these men being 
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said to be almost always Tarkhan. The Raj is returned only for the 
eastern and central districts, and seems to be generally Musalman save 
in Dehli, Gnrgaon and Kangra. Under Raj I have included Batahra, 
of whom 66 are returned from the Jalandhar and 20 from the Amritsar 
division. But I am not sure that this is right ; for in Chamba at any rate the 
Batahra seems to be a true caste, working generally as stone-masons, occasion- 
ally as carpenters, and not unfrequently cultivating land. In Kulu, however, 
the Batahra is said to be a Koli by caste who has taken to slate quarrying. 

631. The Khumra (Caste No. 171).— The Khumra is a caste of 
Hindustan, and is found only in the eastern parts of the Punjab. His 
trade is dealing in and chipping the stones of the hand-mills used in each 
family to grind flour ; work which is, I believe, generally done by Tarkhans in 
the Panjab proper. Every year these men may be seen travelling up the 
Grand Trunk Road, driving buffaloes which drag behind them millstones 
loosely cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a small way in 
buffaloes. They are almost all Musalman. 

632. The Kumhar (Caste No. 13). — The Kumhar, or, as he is more often 
called in the Panjab, Gumiar, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. 
He is most numerous in Hissar and Sirsa where he is often a husbandman, and 
in the sub-montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as Jat — (see Abstract No. 72, page 221*). He is a 
true village menial, receiving customary dues, in exchange for which he 
supplies all earthen vessels needed for household use, and the earthenware pots 
used on the Persian wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He 
also, alone of all Paujab castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is bis business to carry 
grain within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out of the 
village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages and towns, 
in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. 
His religion appeai-s to follow that of the neighbourhood in which he lives. 
Ilis social standing is very low, far below that of the Lobar and not verv 
much above that of the Chamar ; for bis hereditary association with that 
impure beast the donkey, the animal sacred to Sitala the small-pox goddess, 
pollutes him ; as also his readiness to cany manure and sweepings. He is 
also the brick-burner of the Panjab, as he alone understands the working of 
kilns ; and it is in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact 
with manure, which constitutes his fuel. I believe that he makes bricks also 
when they are moulded ; but the ordinary Ullage brick of sun-dried earth is 
generally made by the coolie or Chamar. The Kumhar is called Pazawagar or 
kiln-burner, and Kuzagar (vulg. Kujgar) or potter, the latter term being 
generally used for those only who make the finer sorts of pottery. On the 
frontier he appears to be known as Gilgo. 

The divisions of Knmhars are very numerous, and as a rule not very 

large. I show a few of the largest 
in the margin. The first two are 
found in the Dehli and Hissar, the 
third in the Amritsar and Lahore, 
and the last two in the Lahore, 
Rawalpindi, and Multan divisions. In Peshawar more than two-thirds of the 
Kumhars have returned themselves as Hindki. 
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The Mahar and Gola do not intermarry. The Kumhars of Sirsa are 
divided into two great sections, Jodhpuria who came from Jodhpur, use 
furnaces or bhattis, and are generally mere potters ; and the Bikaneri or Dese 
who came from Bikaner and use pajatoas or kilns, but are ehieflv agricultural, 
looking down upon the potter's occupation as degrading. The Kumhars of 
those parts arc hardly to be distinguished from the Bagri Jats. The two t p - 330 j 
sections of the easte appear to be closely conneeted. 

WORKERS IN OTHER METALS AND MINERALS. 

633. Workers in other metals and minerals. — Having discussed the 
blaeksmiths, stone-masons, and potters, I next turn to the group for 
which figures will be found in Abstract No. 103 on the opposite page*. It is # P. 31S- 
divisible into four classes, the Sunar, the Nyaria, and the Daoli who 19 
work in the precious metals, the Thathera who works in brass, bell-metal 

and the like, the Agari, Nungar, and Shoragar who make salt and saltpetre, 
and the Churigar or glass-blower and bracelet-maker. The workers in precious 
metals are found all over the Province, though they are less numerous 
among the rustic aud comparatively poor population of the Western 
Plains, and most numerous in those districts which include the great eities, 
and in the rich central districts- The salt-workers are naturally almost 
confined to the eastern and south-eastern portions of the Province and to 
the great grazing plains of the Multan division, where the saline water of 
the wells, the plains covered with soda salts, and the plentiful growth of 
the barilla plant afford them the means of carrying on their occupation. 

The salt of the Salt-range is quarried ready for use, indeed in a state of 
quite singular purity ; and the work of quarrying and carrying is per- 
formed by ordinary labourers and does not appertain to any special caste 
or calling. 

634. The Sunar (Caste No. 30). — The Sunar, or Zargar as he is often 
called in the towns, is the gold and silver smith and jeweller of the 
Province, lie is also to a very large extent a money-lender, taking jewels 
in pawn and making advances upon them. The practice, almost universal 
among the villagers, of hoarding their savings in the form of silver bracelets 
and the like makes the easte, for it would appear to be a true easte, an 
important and extensive one ; it is generally distributed throughout the 
Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. The Sunar is 
very generally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and the Salt-range 
Tract, though in the Multan division and on the frontier he is often a 
Musalman. In the central division there are a few Sikh Sunars. The Sunar 
prides himself upon being one of the twice-born, and many of them wear the 
janeo or saered thread ; but bis social standing is far inferior to that of the 
mercantile and of most of the agricultural castes, though superior to that of 
many, or perhaps of all other artisans. In Dehli it is said that they are 
divided into the Dase who do and the Deswale who do not practise karewa, 
and that the Deswala Sunar ranks immediately below the Banya. This is pro- 
bably true if a religions standard be applied j but I faney that a Jat looks 
down upon the Sunar as much below him. 

635. The Nyaria (Caste No. 131). — The Nyaria or refiner (from ni/dra 
“ separate ”) is he who melts the leavings and sweepings of the Sunar and 
extracts the precious metal from them. In the west of the Punjab he seems 
to be known as Shodar or Sodar ; and as one of the Sunar clans is called 
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Sodari, it may be that the Nyaria is generally or always a Smiar by caste. 
The books are silent on the subject ; and I have no other information. 
The Nyaria however is, unlike the Sunar, generally a Musalmfm ; though curi- 
ously enough he is shown as Hindu only in Peshawar. 

636. The Daoli (Caste No. 134). — Under this head I have included 87 
men who have returned themselves as Sansoi, as this appears to be the usual 
name in the higher ranges for the Daoli of the low hills. The Daolis are 
men who wash gold from the beds of mountain streams, and are naturally 
found only in the hills, those returned from Patiala being inhabitants of the 
hill territory which belongs to that State. They also work the water-mills 
which are so eommon on the mountain torrents. Most of them are Hindu, 
a few Sikh, and none Musalman. These men are outcasts of about the same 
status as the Dumna ; indeed they are said by many to belong to the Dumna 
caste, and it appears that they also make matting and the like. 

637. The Thathera (Caste No. 115).— The Thathera is the man who 
sells, as the Kasera is the man who makes vessels of copper, brass, and other 
mixed metals. He is generally a Hindu. The word seems to be merely the 
name of an occupation, and it is probable that most of the Thatheras have 
returned themselves as belonging to some mercantile caste. Those shown in 
the tables are for the most part Hindus. The Thathera is also known as 
Thathy^r. He is said to wear the sacred thread. 

638. The Agari (Caste No. 109). — The Agari is the salt-maker of Raj- 

putana and the east and south-east of the Panjab, and takes his name from 
the agar or shallow pan in which he evaporates the saline water of the wells 
or lakes at which he works. The city of Agra derives its name from the same 
wo id. The Agaris would appear to be a true caste, and are said in Gurgaon to 
claim descent from the Rajputs of Chitor. There is a proverb : (c The Ak, 

“ the Jawasa, the Agari, and the cartman ; when the lightning flashes these four 
“ give up the ghost,” because, I suppose, the rain which is likely to follow 
would dissolve their salt. The Agaris are all Hindus, and are found in the 
Sultanpur tract on the eommon borders of the Dehli, Gurgaon, and Rohtak 
districts, where the well water is exceedingly brackish, and where they manu- 
facture salt by evaporation. Their soeial position is fairly good, being above 
that of Lohars, but of course below that of Jats. 

639. The Nungar and Shoragar (Caste Nos. 76 and 154).— Nungar, or 
as it is often called Nunia or Lunia or Nunari, is derived from nun “ salt,” 
and denotes an occupation rather than a true caste. This is true also of the 
Shoragar or saltpetre-maker, who is sometimes called Rehgar from veh or 
saline efflorescence. But the two terms are commonly applied to the same 
class of men, 1 who indeed, now that the making of salt is prohibited in most 
parts of the Panjab, manufacture either saltpetre from the debris of old 
village sites, or crude soda (sajji) from the barilla plant which is found in the 
arid grazing grounds of the Western Plains. Many of them have settled 
down to agricultural pursuits, and this is especially true iu the Multan and 
Derajat divisions. They also appear to carry goods from place to place on 
donkeys, which would seem to indicate a very low soeial status, though 
these men are said to consider themselves superior to the Nungars who still 
work at their hereditary calling, and to refuse to intermarry with them. They 
are generally Hindus in the east and Musalmans in the west of the Province. 

'Nunia is said to signify a maker of saltpetre in Oudk and its neighbourhood. 
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640. The Churigar (Caste No. 139). — The Churigar, or as he is 
called in the west Bangera or Wangrigar, is the maker of bracelets, 
generally of glass or lac. He is also sometimes called Kachera or glass- 
worker. In the east of the Province the Maniar sells these bracelets, but in 
the west he is a general pedlar ; and I understand that there the Bangera sells 
as well as makes bracelets. It is also said that the term Chtirigar is extended 
to men who make bracelets of bell-metal, or of almost anv material except 
silver or gold. The word appears to be merely the name of an occupation, and 
it is probable that many of these bracelet-makers have returned their true 
easte.^ It may be too that in the east of the Province the distinction betweeu 
Churigar and Mani&r has not always been observed. 

WASHERMEN, DYERS, AND TAILORS. 

641. Washermen, Dyers, and Tailors.— The next group I shall dis- 
cuss is that of the washermen, dyers, calico printers, and tailors. In it [P. 332] 
I have included the Dhohi, the Chhimba, the Rangrez, the Lilari, and the 
Cbarhoa, and the figures for these castes will be found in Abstract No. 104, 
below.* But the group is a curiously confused one ; and I regret to say that *p. 322 - 
the confusion has extended to our tables. The terms, at any rate in the 23 
west of the Panjab, denote occupations rather than true castes ; and the line 

of distinction between the various occupations is not only vague, but varies 
greatly from one part of the Province to another, the Lilari doing in some 
parts what the Chhimba does in others, and the Charhoa combining the 
occupations^ of the whole group in the Multan and Derajat divisions ; while 
the Darzi is often a Chhimba and the Chhimba a Darzi. Thus it is impossi- 
ble to say that these terms denote r separate castes, though the caste to which 
the group belongs, of which the Dhobi in the east and the Charhoa in 
the west may be taken as types, is a very distinct one. At the same time, 
where the occupations are separate they are in the hands of separate trades- 
guilds with separate rales and organisation, and it is probable that inter- 
marriage is at any rate unusual. Like most occupational castes, those of 
this group are less numerous on the frontier than elsewhere. 

642. The Dhobi and Chhimba (Caste Nos. 32 and 33).— The Dhobi is [P. 333 ] 

perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching a 
true easte of all the castes of the group. He is found under that name 
throughout the Panjab, but in the Derajat and Multan divisions he is undis- 
tinguisbable from the Charhoa, and I regret to say that here the divisional 
officers have included those who returned themselves as Dhobis under the 
head of Charhoa. Some of the Oharhoas seem also to have returned them • 
selves as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224f). The Dhobi is the washerman tP. 106- 
of the country. But with the work of washing he generally combines, 107 
especially in the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing \ 
and in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions the Chhimba has been classed as 
Dhobi, while in the Jalandhar division most of the Dhobis have been classed 
as Chhimbas. In fact the two sets of figures must he taken together. The 
Dhohi is also a true village menial in the sense that he receives a fixed share 
of the produce iu return for washing the clothes of the villages where he 
performs that office. But he occupies this position only among the higher 
castes of the land-owners, as among the Jats and castes of similar standing 
the women generally wash the clothes of the family. The Dhobi is there- 
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fore to be found in largest number in the towns. His soeial position is very 
low, for his occupation is considered impure ; and he alone of the tribes whieh 
are not outcast will imitate the Kumhar in keeping and using a donkey. He 
stands below the Nai, but perhaps ahove the Kumhar. He often takes to 
working as a Darzi or tailor. He is most often a Musalman. His title is 
Bareta or KhaHfaJi, the latter being the title of the heads of his guild. 

The Chhimba, Chhaimpa. Chhipi or Chhimpi is properly a calico-printer; 
and stamps coloured patterns on the eotton fabries of the country and he i s 
said occasionally to stamp similar patterns on paper. But, as before remarked’ 
he ean hardly he distinguished from the Dhobi. Besides printing in eolour' 
he dyes in madder, hut as a rule in no other eolour. He is purely an artisan, 
never being a village menial except as a washerman. He is sometimes ealled 
Chhapegar, and I have classed 45 men so returned as Chhimbas. I have also 
thus classed 23 men returned as Chhaperas. Wilson, at page 111 of his 
Glossary, gives these two words as synonymous with Chhimpi ; but I am 

informed that in some places, though 
not in all, Chhapegar is used to dis- 
tinguish those who ornament ealieo 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 
The Chhimba often combines wash- 
ing with dyeing and stamping, and 
he very commonly works as a Darzi 
or tailor, insomuch that Chhimba is 
not unfrequeutly translated by 
“ tailor." 

But few large divisions are return- 
ed for these castes. I give in the mar- 
gin the figures for a few of the largest, 
showing the Dhobi, Chhimba, and 
Charhoa side by side. The divisions 
are roughly arranged in the order in 
which they aTe found from east to 
west. 

643. The Lilari and Rangrez (Caste Nos. 67 and 110).— These two 
elasses have been hopelessly mixed up in the divisional offices, and the 
two sets of figures must be taken together. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not menials, heing chiefly found in the towns. But the dis- 
tinction is said to be that the Lilari dyes, as his name implies, in indigo only ; 
while the Bangrez dyes in all country colours except indigo and madder, whieh 
last appertains to the Chhimba. It is noticeable that, with the exception of a 
few returned as Hindus hy the Native States, both of these castes are exclu- 
sively Musalmans. The Hindu indeed would not dye in hlne, whieh is to him 
an abomination ; and madder-red is his special eolour, which perhaps accounts 
for the Chhimbas, most of whom are Hindus, dyeing in that colour ouly. In 
Peshawar the Dhobi and Rangrez are said to be identical. The Lilari is often 
called Nflari or Nirali ; while I have included under this heading 251 men re- 
turned as Pungar from Multan, where I am informed that the term is locally 
nsed for Lilari. 

644. The Charhra (Caste |No. 54). — The Charhoa is the Dhobi and 
Chhimba of the Multan and Derajat divisions ; and, as far as I ean find out, 

Y 



Divisions. 


Divisions of Washermen. 


Dhobi. 


Chbfmha. 


Charhoa 


1. Bhalam 


1,826 




74 


2. Mahmal 


1,318 






3. Kohans 


1,032 






4. Agrai 


49 




1.050 


5. Rikhrai ... 


682 




2,264 


6. Akthra 


943 


• «« 




7. Sarli 


737 






S. Sippal 


6,200 


3,704 


5,799 


9. Bhatti 


4,207 


2,995 


4,306 


10. Kbokhar 


3,419 


3,107 


3,313 


11. Kamhob 


216 


533 


2,335 
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British Territory ... ... 117,815 76,416 4,167 23,887 : 34,591 30,143 

Native States 15,400 I 27,075 893 3,812 ... 2,320 

Province 133,215 103,491 5,060 27,639 34,591 32,463 
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not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the Lilari and Rangrez also. In 
his capacity of washerman he is, like the Dhobi and under the same circum- 
stances, a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. In Bahawalpur he has been 
returned as Dhobi. 

645. The Darzi (Caste No. 61). — Darzi, or its Hindi equivalent Suji, is 
purely an occupational term, and though there is a Darzi guild in every town 
there is no Darzi caste in the proper acceptation of the word. The greater 
number of Darzis belong perhaps to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes^ more 
especially to the latter ; but men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of 
a tailor or sempster. The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east 
and Musalm&n in the west. 

MISCELLANEOUS AJtTISANS. 

646. Miscellaneous artisans.— A group of miscellaneous artisans com- 
pletes the artisan and menial class. It includes the Penja or cotton scutcher, 
the Teli or oil-presser, the Qassab or butcher, and the Kalal or spirit-distiller. 

The figures are given in Abstract No. 105 on the next page.* The first three «p 32 6 
form a fairly coherent group, inasmuch as they very often belong to one caste. 27 
The last is quite distinct. The distribution of each caste wall be noticed under 
Its separate head. 

647. The Penja, Teli, and Qassab (Castes Nos. 83, 23 and 38)— The 

Penja, as often called Pumba or Dhunia/and in the cities Naddaf, is the 
cotton scutcher who, striking a bow with a heavy wooden plectrum, uses the 
vibrations of the bow-string to separate the fibres of the cotton, to arrange 
them side by side, and to part them from dirt and other impurities. The Teli 
is the oil-presser; and the Qassab the butcher who slaughters after the 
Mahomedan fashion, dresses the carcase, and sells the meat. But while the 
Teli appears to be a true caste, the Qassab and Penja are only names of occu- 
pations which are almost invariably followed by Telis. In Multan and the [P. 334] 
Derajat the Teli is commonly called Chaki or Chakani, and a quaint story con- 
cerning him is related by Mr. O'Brien at page 93 of his Multdni Glossary . The 
Teli, including the Penja and Qassab, is very uniformly distributed over the 
Province save in the hills proper, where oil and cotton are imported and the 
Hindu population need no butchers. He is naturally most numerous in great 
cities, while on the frontier he is, like most occupational castes, less common. 

In the Derajat, however, many of the Qassabs would appear to have been re- 
turned as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224f). t p. 106 - 

The numbers returned for Gurgaon under the head Qassab seem extra- 107 ' 
ordinarily large ; but I can detect no error in the tables. 1 The Teli is almost 
exclusively a Musalman ; and the Hindu Penja of the eastern districts is said 
to be known by the name of Kandera, a word, however, which appears to be 
applied to Musalman Penjas also in Rajputana. 

^ The Teli is of low social standing, perhaps about the same as that of the [p. 
Julnha with whom he is often associated, and he is hardly less turbulent and 

_ .. 1 ts ^ possible that a large portion of the Gurgaon Jnlahas have returned themselves as 

Tehs? ILe Jnlahas are not nearly as numerous in Gurgaon as one would expect. Mr Wilson 
suggests that the very numerous cattle-dealers or Beoparis who are found about Firozpur Jhirka 
m the south of the district, and who are perhaps Meos by caste, may very probably have returned 
themselves as Qassahs. He points out that so much of the weaving in Gurgaon is done bv 
Cbamars that Jnlahas would naturally not he very numerous. 
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troublesome than the latter. Mr. Fanshawe notes that in Rohtak “ the butcher 
“ class is the very worst in the district, and is noted for its callousness in 
“ taking human life, and general turbulence in all matters ” ; and there is a 
proverb, “ He who has not seen a tiger has still seen a cat, and he who has 
“ not seen a Thug has still seen a Qassab.” In Karnal the Q-assahs are said 
often to practise market-gardening. 

648, The Kalal (Caste No, 56).— The Kalal, or Kalwar as he is called in 
the west of the Panjab, is the distiller and seller of spirituous liquors. The 
word, however, seems to mean a potter in Peshawar. He is commonly known 
as Neb in Nabha and Patiala, and when a Mahomedan often calls himself 
Kakkezai and when a Sikh Ahluwalia, the origin of which names will pre- 
sently be explained. I have said that the Kalal is a distiller ; and that is his 
hereditary occupation. But since the manufacture of and traffio in spirits 
have been subjected to Government regulation a large portion of the caste, 
and more especially of its Sikh and Musalman sections, have abandoned their 
proper calling and taken to other pursuits, very often to commerce, and especi- 
ally to traffic in boots and shoes, bread, vegetables, and other commodities in 
which men of good caste object to deal. They are notorious for enterprise, 
energy, and obstinacy. “ Death may budge ; but a Kalal won't.” They 
are, owing to circumstances presently to be mentioned, most numerous in the 
Sikh portions of the Panjab, and especially in Kapurthala. In the western 
districts they seem to be almost unknown. Rather more than half of them 
are still Hindu, about a quarter Sikh, and the other quarter Musalman. The 
original social position of the caste is exceedingly low, though in the Panjab, 
it has been raised by special circumstances. 

The reigning family of Kapurthala is descended from Sada Singh Kalal 
who founded the village of Ahlu near Lahore. The family gradually rose in 
the social scale, and Badar Singh, the great-grandson of Sada Singh, married 
the daughter of a petty Sardar of the district. From this union sprang Jassa 
Singh, who became the most powerful aud influential Chief that the Sikhs 
ever possessed till the rise of Ranjit Singh. He adopted the title of Ahlu- 
walia from his ancestral village Ahlu, the title is still borne by the Kapurthala 
royal family, and a Sikh Kalal will commonly give his caste as Ahluwalia. 
The caste was thus raised in importance, many of its members abandoned their 
hereditary occupation, and its Musalman section also grew ashamed of the 
social stigma conveyed by the confession of Kalal origin. It accordingly 
fabricated a story of Pathan origin, and, adding to the first letter of the caste 
name the Pathan tribal termination, called itself Kakkezai. The name was at 
first only used by the more wealthy members of the caste ; but its use is 
spreading, and the cultivating owners of a village in Gujrat entered them- 
selves as Kalal in the first and as Kakkezai in the second settlement. The well- 
known Shekhs of Hoshyarpur are Kalals who, while claiming Pathan origin, 
call themselves Shekhs and forbid widow-marriage. Some of the Musalman 
Kalals claim Rajput or Khatri origin, and it is probable that many of the 
caste have returned themselves as Shekhs. The commercial Kalals are said not 
to intermarry with those who still practise distillation. 

MENIALS OF THE HILLS. 

649. The Menials of the Hills. — The figures for such of the menial castes 
*P. 32 S- as are peculiar to the hills are given in Abstract No. I0(> on page 337.* To 
29 these must of course be added those members of the menial castes already 
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described as are to be fouud in the hill tracts, such as the C ha mar, Tarkhan, 
Lobar, and the like. I have divided the class into two groups. The hrst in- 
cludes those castes which are found among the lower hills and in the tract at 
their foot. Even here it will be found that occupations tend to merge one into 
another in the most confusing manner, and that, even more than in the plains 
proper, it is difficult to distinguish between one outcast class and another. 
The second group is more strictly confined to the actual mountains ; and here 
all seems to be confusion. 

The Chaniai, the Jlnnwar, and the artisans appear to be tolerably 
distinct, and have already been described with the groups under which 
they fall. But even this is not the case everywhere ; while throughout 
the hills we find a mixed class known as Koli, Dagi, or Chanal, who not only 
perform the usual services demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occupa- 
tions of very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say bow many of the people who have returned themselves as Barhai or some 
other caste which is sufficiently distinct in the plains, are really Koli by easte 
and have adopted the oecujiation merely of the caste under whose name they 
are shown. And even the inferior castes which bear the same name in the 
hills as in the plains, often adopt very different habits and occupy very differ- 
ent positions in the two tracts, as will be seen from tbe extracts I shall pre- 
sently give from the reports of Messrs. Barnes and Anderson. One difference 
is probably almost universal, and that is that in the hills almost all menial 
castes occupy themselves very largely in field-labour; and it will be seen that 
in some parts the Kolis are generally known as lliilis or Sepis, words in com- 
mon use in the plains for two classes of agricultural labourers. At the same 
time it would appear that the services performed and dues received by village 
menials are less commonly regulated by custom in the hills than in the plains. 
The social position of the menial classes in the hills is thus described by 
Mr. Barnes in bis Kaugra Report : — 

“ Those classes who arj too proud or too affluent to plough and yet hold lands, generally cuter* 
“ tain Kamat, or labourers from these outcast races, whose condition is almost analogous to that of 
“ slavery. He gets bread to eat, and a few clothes a year, and is bound to a life of thankless ex* 
“ ertion. 1 hese castes are always first impressed for begar, or forced labour, and, in addition to 
“ carrying loads, have to provide grass for the camp. In the hills the depression of these castes 
“ is more marked than I have observed elsewhere ; — their manner is subdued and deprecatory j 
“ they are eareful to announce their caste ; and au accidental touch of their persons carries dcfile- 
“ meat, obliging the toueber to bathe before he can regain his purity. If any person of this caste 
“ has a letter to deliver, he will throw or deposit his charge on the grouud, bnt not transmit it direct 
“ from hand to hand. He is not allowed to approach near, and in Court when summoned, he will 
“ stand outside, not venturing uuless hid to intrude within the presence. If encouraged to ad- 
“ vanee he docs so with hesitation ; while all tbe neighbours fall back to avoid the contamination 
“ of his touch. Under the rule of the Rajas they were subjected to endless restrictions. The 
“ women were not allowed to wear flounces deoper than four inches to their dress, nor to 
“ use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. Their houses were never to exceed a certain 
“ size, nor to be raised above one floor ; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair j 
“ and in their marriages the bride was forced to go on foot, inscad of riding in a jampdti or chair, 
“ as allowed to every other class. Certain musical instruments, such as the Duful or drum, and the 
“ JSikdra , or trumpet, were positively prohibited. Many of these restrictions are still maintained, 
“ although, of course, there has been no sanction given or implied by the officer, of Gov* 
“ eminent.” 

650. As for the confusion I have mentioned, it is so clearly brought out 
in a report by Mr. Anderson, and that report gives such a valuable and in- 
teresting picture of the curious condition of the lower stratum of society in 
Kulu and the higher hills, that I need not apologize for quoting it at some 
length. I should explain that the paragraphs I am about to quote were not 
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meant by Mr. Anderson as a complete report upon any section of Kulu society, 
but were merely hasty notes written in reply to enquiries made by me concern- 
ing certain specified castes : — 

“ I have said that a Kanet will smoke with a Nath and with a Nai, but in Kulu uo good in* 
t* ference can he drawu from the fact that the Jiukka is common. I believe that not many years 
‘‘ ago all castes would have smoked from one pipe. It is still not a matter of much importance, 
and under ordinary circumstances, a Kanet will smoke with a Thawi, a Nath or a Nai, though he 
might probably, if taxed with doing so, deny it. He would not eat with them, lu some places 
as in MonaliKothi, Kancts smoke with Dagis, but this is not common in Kulu, though the ex- 
elusiveness has arisen only within the last few years, as caste distinctions became gradually more 
defined. 

“ Then as to the ideutity of Dagi and Clmnal. In Kulu proper there are no Chanals, that 
“ is, there are none who on 'heing asked to what caste they belong will answer that they are 
Chanals ; but they will describe themselves as Dagi Chanals or Koli Chanals, and men of the 
“ same families as these Dagi Chauals or Koli Chanals will as often merely describe themselves as 
“ Dagis or Kolis. In Kulu Dagi, Koli, and Chaual mean very nearly the same thing, hut the word 
“ Koli is more common in Seoraj and Chanal is scarcely used at all in Kulu ; hut Chanals are, 
“ I believe, numerous in Mandi, and in the Kaugra valley'. A Dagi who had been out of the Kulu 
« valley told me he would call hims df a Dagi in Kulu, a Chanal in Kangra and a Koli in Placli or 
“ Seoraj, otherwise these local castes would not admit him or eat with him. Again and again the 
“ same man has called himself a Dagi and also a Koli. If a Kanet wishes to be respectful to one 
“ of this low caste he will call him a Koli, if angry with him a Dagi. A Chaual of Mandi Territory 
“ will not intermarry with a Kulu Dagi. 

“The popular explanation of the word Dagi is that it is derived from d&g cattle, because they drag 
“ away the carcases of dead cattle and also eat the flesh. If a man says he is a Koli, then a Kanet 
“ turns Tound on him and asks him whether he does uot drag carcasses ; and on his saying he does 
“ the Kanet alleges he is a Dagi, and the would-be Koli consents. There are very few in Kulu proper 
“that abstain from touching the dead. There are more in Seoraj, but they admit they are called 
“ either Dagis or Kolis, aud that whether they' obtain from touching carcasses or uot, all eat, drink 
“ and intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of affectation for a man who does not touch 
“ the dead to say he will not intermarry with the family of a man who is not so fastidious. This 
“ is a social distinction, and probably also indicates more or less the wealth of the individual who 
“ will not touch the dead. 

“ From the natural evolutiou of caste distinctions in this direction, I would reason that once 
“ all the lower castes in Kulu ate the flesh of cattle, but as Hindu ideas got a firmer footing, the 
“ better off refrained and applied to themselves the name of Koli. Popular tradition seems how- 
“ ever to go in the opposite direction, for according to it the Kolis came from Hindustan and 
“ gradnally fell to their present low position. The real Koli, or as he is called in Kulu the 
“ SachcTia Koli, is found in Kotlehr, Lambagraon, &c., of Kangra proper. There the caste is also 
“ very low, hut tradition ascribes to it a much higher posit'on than it now holds. The Kolis of 
“ Kangra will not have intercourse with the Kolis of Kulu on equal terms ; the latter admit 
“ their inferiority aud ascribe it to their heing defiled by touching flesh. But it ia the same with 
“ Brahmans of the plains and of the hills ; they will not iutermarry. 

“ I am not aware what position the Kolis of Kangra hold to the Chanals of Kangra, but I 
“ believe they are considered inferior to them, and that they will not eat together nor iutermarry. 
“ The Chanals of Kaugra will uot, I understand, touch dead cattle, aud will not mix ou 
“ equal terms with those that do. There are some Chanals in Outer Seoraj who are considered 
“ inferior to the Kolis there, 

“ A Chamar in Seoraj will call himself a Dagi, and men calling themselves Kolis said they 
“ would eat and drink with him. They said he was a Chamar merely hecause lie made shoes, 
“ or worked in leather. Most Dagis in Kulu proper will not eat with Chamars, but in some places 
“ they will. It depends on what has heeu the custom of the families. 

“ The Kolis of Nirmand keep themselves separate from the Dagis iu that direction, that is 
«* from those that touch dead cattle. The reason is that they are more or less under the influence 
t ‘ of the Brahmins who form a large part of the population of that village. These Kolis of Nir* 
f * mand will however intermarry with a family of Kolis that lives at a distance in Inner Seoraj. 

This latter family has for some generations taken to turning iu wood, aud its members are called 
c‘ Kharadis as well as Kolis. They do not touch carcasses, probably because they have a profession 
of their own and are richer ; but they call themselves Kolis or Dagis and intermarry on equal terms 
t‘ with the Kolis round them. This illustrates the unsettled state of these low caste , aud also the 
gradual advance of Hindu ideas. 

“ Iu Kulu there is not much difference between the Koli, the Dagi, and the Chanal, but they 
“ are not admitted to be the same as the Kolis and Chanals of Kangra. 
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u In Kulu Bateris arc merely Kolis, that is Dagis, who take out slates. They have taken 
“ to this trade, hut are really Kolis. They arc found only in Plach, and hence arc called Kolia, 

“ which namo is more cominou there than that of Dagi. So Barhais are Kolis or Dagis that use the 
“ axe. Bfidhis and Barhais are the same in Kulu, but not in Kangra Proper. A Tarkhan of the 
“ plains would shudder to associate with the Barhai of Kulu, who docs not scruple to eat the flesh 
“ of dead animals. Ivharadis are lvolls of Seoraj that turn wood, aud mix with Kolis and Dagis on 
“ equal terms. They are eousidcrcd rather more respectable than the common Kolis or Dagis, as 
“ they will not touch the dead. In Kulu Barhai or Ihtdhi and Kharadi are names applied to differ* 

“ ent trades, not to different castes. The position of Lohars and Chamars is described in paragraph 
“ 113 of tho Settlement Report (quoted below). Bararas are Kolis that work in the nargali or hill 
“bamboo. They were once probably all of one caste, and have merely got the names of the pro- 
“ fessions they follow; but Lohars and Chamars can scarcely he called Dagis. 

“ But Thavis cannot he classed with Kolis and Dagis. They occupy a much higher position. 

“ They are just below the Kanets, who will smoke with them, but not eat with them. They work 
“ both in wood and in stone, as the style of building in Kulu requires that they should do so. It is 
“ only their trade that connects them with Barhais or Kharadis, with whom they will not cat 
“ nor intermarry/' 

651. Mr. Lyall thus describes the constitution and functions of the 
menial class in Kulu. 

" The Dagis are the impure or Kami n caste. They are also commonly called Kolis, a name 
“ however, which out of Kulu is applied to any Kulu man.' In Seoraj they are commonly called 
“ Betus. Those among them who have taken to any particular trade are called by the trade name, 

“ e. g„ bardra, basket -maker ; larhdx , carpenter ; dhogri, iron-smcltcr ; pumba, wool-cleaner ; 

“ aud these names stick to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as has been the case 
“ with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter, in England. So also Chamars and 
** Lohars, though they have been classed separately, are probably only Dagis who took to those 
“ trades ; but at the present day other Dagis will not cat with the Lohars, and in some parts they 
“ will not eat or intermarry with the Chamars. Most Dagis will cat the flesh of bears, lcopax-ds, or 
“ langur monkeys. All except the Lohars cat the flesh of cattle who have died a natural death. 

** They stand in a subordinate positiou to the Kanets, though they do not hold their land of them. 

“ Certain families of Dagis, Chamars, and Lohars are said to be the lvorfdars, i.e., the * courtyard 
" ‘people’ of certain Kanct families. When a Kanet dies his heirs call the Koridar Dagis through 
** their jatai or headmen ; they bring in fuel for the funeral pile aud funeral feast, wood for 
u torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral procession, and do other services, in return for 
which they get food and the kiria or funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another 
“ perquisite of the Dagis, but they share them with the Chamars ; the latter take the skin, and all 
divide the flesh. The Dagis carry palauquins when used at marriages. The Loliars and Chamars 
“ also do work iu iron and leather for the Kanets, and arc paid by certain grain allowances. The 
“ dress of the Dagis does uot differ materially from that of the Kanets, except in being generally 
“ coarser in material aud scantier in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same/' 

In Spiti the Lohar would appear to be the only artisan or menial easte, [P. 338] 
soeiety consisting of the cultivating class, the Lohar, and the Ilesi or gipsy 
minstrel. 

652. The Barwala and Batwal (Caste Nos. 49 and 78).— Barwfda and 
Batwal are two words used almost indifferently to express the same thing, the 
former being more commonly used in the lower hills and the latter in the 
mountain ranges of Kangra. In Chamba both names are current as 
synonyms. But I have separated the figures, because the Batwal of Kangra 
is a true caste while Banvala is little more than the name of an occupation. 

Both words correspond very closely with the Lahbar or Balahar of the plains, 
and denote the village watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this office 
is almost confined to the Batwals, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic term of 
Barwala. These men are also t he coolies of the hills, and in fact occupy 
much the same position there as is held by the Chamars in the plains, save 
that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangra they are also known as 
Kirawak or Kiraub, a word which properly means a man whose duty it is to 
assemble coolies and others for bigdr or forced labour, and they are also called 

1 But sec section 657. The word is Kola, not Koli. 
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Satwag or “ bearers of burdens.” Like most hill menials they often cultivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and field labourers by the Rajputs and 
allied raees of the hills who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. 
They are true village menials, and attend upon village guests, fill pipes, bear 
torches, and cany the bridegroom's palanquin at weddings and the like, and 
receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they appear to be common 
servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, 
apparently hardly if at all above the Dumna or sweeper of the hills ; but the 
Batwal has perhaps a slightly higher standing than the Barwala. Indeed the 
name of Barwala is said to be a corruption of Bdharwala or “ outsider,” 
because, like all outcasts, they live in the outskirts of the village. They are 
returned in considerable numbers for almost all our sub-montane districts 
and for Kangra, but in the Hill States they would appear to have been 
included under some other of the menial castes. The term Barwala seems 
to be current also in Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore and Sialkot, as consi- 
derable numbers are returned for these districts. In the higher ranges and 
where they are known as Batwal, they are almost all Hindus ; but when 
they descend to the lower hills or plains and take the name of Barwala 
they are almost entirely Musalman, except in Sialkot where a considerable 
number of them are still Hindus. In fact their difference of religion 
seems to correspond very largely with the difference in the name; and 
indeed a portion of the Hindu Barwalas of Sialkot consists of 1,455 persons of 
that district who returned themselves as Ratal, and whom I classed as Barwala 
and not as Batwal because they were sub-montane and not montane in their 
habitat. The Ratals would seem to be almost if not quite identical with the 
Barwalas or Batwals, and are very largely employed as agricultural labourers 
on the footing of a time village menial. Brahmans are said to officiate at 
the weddings of the Batwal ; but if so I suspect it must be an outcast class 
of Brahmans. The Barwalas claim Rajput origin, a claim probably suggested 
if any suggestion be needed, by their clans being called after Rajput tribes, 
such as Manhas and Janjua. 

653. The Meg, (Caste No. 57). — The Meg or as he is called in Rawal- 
pindi Mcng, is the Chamar of the tract immediately below the Jammu hills. 
But he appears to be of a slightly better standing than the Chamar ; and this 
superiority is doubtless owing to the fact that the Meg is a weaver as well 
as a worker in leather, for we have already seen that weaving stands in the 
social scale a degree higher than shoe-making. 1 Like the Chamars of the 
plains the Megs work as coolies, and like all hill menials they work much in 
the fields. General Cunningham is inclined to identify them with the 
Meehioi of Arrian, and has an interesting note on them at page 11 f Volume 
II of his Archeological Reports, in which lie describes them as an inferior caste 
of cultivators who inhabited the banks of the upper Satluj at the time of 
Alexander's invasion, and probably gave their name to the town of Makhowal. 
They seem at present to be almost confined to the upper valleys of the Ravi and 
Chanab, and their stronghold is the sub-montane portion of Sialkot lying 
between these two rivers. They are practically all Hindus. 

654, The Dumna (Caste No. 41). — The Dumna, called also Domra, and 
even Dnm in Chamba, is the Chulira of the Kills proper, and is also found in 

i In Bikaner and Sirsa a man who is pleased with a Chamar calls him Megwal, just as he 
calls him Dherh if he Is angry with bin . The Chamars of the Bagar say they are descended 
from Meg Kikh, who was created by ftaraiu. 
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large numbers in the sub-montane districts of Hushyavpur and Gurdaspur. 

Like the Chuhra of the plains he is something more than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Chuhra works chiefly in grass, the Diimna adds to this occupation 
the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available to the Chuhra. He 
makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass rope and string, and 
generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture, and other articles which 
are ordinarily made of bamboo. When be confines himself to this sort of work 
and gives up scavengering, he appears to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the 
lower hills, and occasionally Sarial ; and I have included 861 Bhaujras and 31 
Sariiils in my figures. In the Jalandhar division Bhanjras were not returned 
separately from Dumuas. The Dumna appears hardly ever to beeome Musal- 
raan or Sikh, and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast be is not allow- 
ed to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

The Dumna is often ealled Dum in other parts of India, as in Chamba ; 
and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uneleanness. Yet be seems onee to 
have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal raee some power and importance. Further 
information regarding him will be found in Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott 
(I, 84). He is of course quite distinct from the Dum-Mirasi whom I have 
classed as Mirasi. 

655. The Barara (Caste No. 137). — The Barara or Barar is the basket- 
maker and bamboo-worker of the higher hills, though be has spread into the 
sub-montane districts. He is not a scavenger by occupation, though he 
is said to worship Lai Beg, the Chuhra deity. He is fond of bunting, 
whieh fact, combined with his occupation, would almost seem to point 
to a gipsy origin. He is also ealled Nirgalu, because be works in the 
Nargali or bill-bamboo^ The name is probably that of an occupation 
rather than of a time easte, and appears to be hardly • distinguishable 
from Bhanjra. In Kulu the Barara is said to be generally Koli by easte. 

He is an outcast, like all workers in grass or reeds, and only 06 are returned (W 3S9 1 
as Musalmans. 

656. The Sarera (Caste No. 97). — In my tables I found two castes 
returned, Sarera and Sanira ; the former in the Amritsar, Lahore, and Rawal- 
pindi divisions, and the latter in the Jalandhar division and the Haz&ra 
district. It appeared on inquiry that the Hazara people were probably, though 
not eertainly, distinct ; while the others were certainly one and the same, and 
were sometimes called by the one name and sometimes by the other. I there- 
fore entered them as Sarera, reserving Sarara for the Hazara people. The 
Sareras are returned only from Kangra and its neighbourhood. In Kangra 
they are for the most part general labourers ; and they specially seuteh eotton 
like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains, anil are also said to make stone mortars. 

But they are likewise largely employed in field-labour. They are outcasts of 
much the same status as Cliamars, and almost all of them are classed as 
Hindu. 

657. The Koli and Dagi (Chanal, Hali and Sepi) (Castes Nos. 66 and 

50) b — These two words, together with a third name Chanal, are used almost 
indifferently to describe the lower elass of menials of the highest hills. The 
Koli of the plains has already been described in section 611, and my figures 
for Koli inelude him also; but he is easily distinguishable by his locality, the 

‘ For the figures for the Kolis of the Native States, see the end of Table VIII A In 
Appeudix B. 
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figures for the Dehli and Hissar divisions and for Ambala referring to him and 
not to the Koli of the hills. The former is probably nothing more than a 
Cbamar tribe immigrant from Hindustan ; the latter, of Kolian origin. The 
two would appear, from Mr. Anderson's remarks quoted in section 650, to 
meet in the Siwaliks. General Cunningham believes that the hills of the 
Panjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race belonging to the same group 
as the Kols of Central India and Behar, and that the present Kolis are very 
probably their representatives. He points out that da the Kolian for water 
is still used for many of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there 
is a line of tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far 
as Allahabad, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies, and 
have a common tradition of a hereditary connection with working in iron. 
The name of Kulu, however, he identifies with Kulinda, and thinks that it 
has nothing in common with Kol. Unfortunately Kola is the ordinary name 
for any inhabitant of Kulu ; and though it is a distinct word from Koli and 
with a distinct meaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discriminated from 
Koli when written in the Persian character ; and it is jnst possible that our 
figures may include some few persons who are Kole, but not Koli. 

The names Koli, Dagi, and Chanal seem to be used to denote almost all 
the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, such as those of Kangra 
proper, the Koli and Chanal are of higher status than the Dagi, and not very 
much lower than the Kanet and Ghirath or lowest cultivating castes; and 
perhaps the Koli may he said to occupy a somewhat superior position to, and 
the Chanal very much the same position as the Chamar in the plains, while 
the Dagi corresponds more nearly with the Cliuhra. In Kulu the three words 
seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only the lowest castes, 
but also members of those castes who have adopted the pursuits of respectable 
artisans. The very interesting quotations from Messrs. Lyall and Anderson 
in sections 650, 651 give full details on the subject. Even in Kangra the 
distinction appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which assigns a 
common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god to the daughter of a Kulu 
demon, to the Ivanets and Dagis of Kulu, the latter having become separate 
owing to their ancestor, who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to 
eating the flesh of the Yak, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu descent for 
both castes. Again he writes : “ The Koli class is pretty numerous in 
i( Rajgiri on the north-east side of parganah Hamirpur ; like the Kanet it 
:c belongs to the country to the east of Kangra proper. I believe this class is 
" treated as outcast by other Hindus in Rajgiri, though not so in Bilaspur 
ff and other countries to the east. The class has several times attempted to 
“ get the Katoch Raja to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen 
fe through because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
“ Chamars are, as usual, the most numerous." Of parganah Kangra he 
writes : “ The Dagis have been entered as second-class Gaddis, hut they 
“ properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same relation to the 
Ivanets of Bangahal that the Sepis, Badis, and Halis (also classed as second- 
class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis." So that it would appear that 
Dagis are more common in Kangra proper, and Kolis to the east of the 
valley ; and that the latter are outcast while the former claim kinship with 
the Kanet. It will be observed that, while Chamars are returned in great 
numbers from Kangra and the Hill States, Chuhras seem to be included under 
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D&gi or Koli, probably the former. The word Dagi is sometimes said to be 
derived from ddgh } a stain or blemish ; but it is hardly likely that in the 
hills, of all parts of the Panjfib, a word of Persian origin should be in 
common use as the name of a caste, and Mr. Anderson's derivation quoted in 
section 650 is far more probable. At the same time the word is undoubtedly 
used as a terra of opprobrium. Chanal is perhaps the modern form of 
Chandala, the outcast of the hills, so often mentioned in the Rajatarangini 
and elsewhere. 

658. The Koli and Dagi are found in great numbers throughout the 
hills proper, and in no other part of the Province. Unfortunately the Kolis 
of the Native States were omitted when Table VIII A was being printed. 

They will be found at the end of the table for those States, while the total 
for the Province in the British territory tables is corrected in the errata. 

They are almost without exception classed as Hindu. I have included under 
the head Dagi those returned as Dagi, Chanal, Ilali or Sepi. The 461 
Dagis of the Ambala division returned themselves as Chanal. In the 
Jalandhar division 12,9S1 are returned as Dagi-Koli, 4,687 as Dagi-Chanal, 

48 as Dagi-Barhai, and 1,188 as Sepi. The Dagis of the Ilill States are all 
returned as Chamil, except 3,228 shown as Dfigi in Mandi and 550 in 
Bilaspur, and the Ilalis of Chamba. The Ilalis are all returned from 
Chamba, where they number 16,228. Major Marshall, the Superintendent 
of that State, informs me that Ilali is the name given in Chamba to Dagi or 
Chanal ; and that the Ilalis are a low caste, ranch above the Dumna and 
perhaps a little above the Cham fir, who do all sorts of menial work and are 
very largely employed in the fields. They will not intermarry with the 
Chainar. & The Sepi, the same gentleman informs me, is a superior kind of C p - 340 1 
Ilali. The word is used in Amritsar and the neighbouring districts for any 

. village menial who assists in agrieul- 

Koli divisions. I ture, just fis Ilali means nothing 

1. Barhai ... 4,004 . 3. Chauhau ... 11,61 6 more than ploughman in the plains. 

2. Basetmi ... 5,018 | 4. Dagi ... 3,990 Mr. Lyall classes both Sepis and 
~ II filis with Dagis. The main sub- 
divisions returned by the Kolis are given in the margin. The Dagis show 
no large divisions. The Ilushyarpur Kolis are said to be divided into two 
sections, Andarla and Baharla, of which the former ranks higher and the latter 
lower than the Chamar. 1 

659. The Rehar (Caste No. 176).— The Rehar or Rihara appears to be 
very closely allied to the Dumna. He is found in the hills. Like the Dumna 
he works in bamboo, but like the Ilesi he travels about as a strolling minstrel. 

He is said to make the trinkets worn by the Gaddi women, and to furnish the 
music at Gaddi weddings. He is much dreaded as a sorcerei. He is an 
outcast. 

660. The Dosali (Caste No. 178). — The Dosali is a hill easte of superior 
standing to the Chamar, who makes the cups and platters of leaves which are 

iMr. Anderson notes on this, that in Kuln Dagis, Kolis, Chamars, and in short all outcasts, 
are commonly described by the people as bd\ar Ice (outsiders), as opposed to andar Ice (insiders), 
which latter term includes Kanets and the better castes. The words simply imply that the torrner 
class mnst remain outside the place where food is cooked and water kept, while the latter may go 
inside. It is very probable that the terms Andarla and Baharla express the relation in which the 
respective sections of Kolis stand to each other in this respect ; and it may he that the two names 
are applied to the Chamar and Kolian section respectively, which, as we have seen above, meet on 
the Hushyarpur and Kangra borders. 
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used at Hindu weddings. The word is perhaps more the name of au occupa- 
tion than of a caste, and is derived from dusa , the small piece of straw with 
which he pins the leaves together ; but the Dosali is said not to marry out 
of his caste. Probably many of them have been returned as Kolis. They 
are a very low caste, but not outcast ; indeed if they were, articles made by 
them would hardly be used for eating from. 

661. The Hadi (Caste No. 185). — This is also a hill caste, and returned 
from Kangra only. They would appear to he general labourers, to make 
bricks,^ carry earth, vegetables, &e., for hire, aud to be something like the 
Kumhiir of the plains. But I have no detailed information regarding them. 

662. The Ghai (Caste No. 151). — I am in absolute uncertainty regarding 
this caste, even as to whether it is a caste at all. It was represented to me 
as a separate caste called Ghasi or Ghai, who are the grass-cutters of the hills. 
But the derivation sounds suspicious. I can obtain no trustworthy informa- 
tion about the caste, and I never heard of grass-cutting as a hereditary 
occupation. I am not at all sure that the word is not simply Khas or Khasia, 
the great branch of the Ivanets, and probably the representatives of the 
ancient Khas who once inhabited Kashmir aud the western portion of the 
lower Himalayas ; and that it has not been written with a g instead of a k by 
an ignorant enumerator. Mr. Anderson tells me that the word Ghai is used 
in Kangra for a grass-cutter. 

PURB1A MENIALS. 

663. The Purbia Menials.— The group for which the figures are given in 
# P. 338 . Abstract No. 107 on the opposite page* have little in common in their place of 
origin, hut much as they exist in the Pan jab. They are all immigrants from 
the North-West Provinces, who have for the most part come into the Pan jab 
with our troops. Some of them belong to castes which arc properly agricul- 
tural ; but these men have as a rule settled down to menial occupations or 
taken to service, and they are almost confined to the Panjab cantonments. 
^Ihey are almost all Hindus. They will not need any lengthy description, 
for they are essentially foreigners in the Punjab. 

The Kori (Caste No. 99 j is a great tribe of Chamars w’hose head-quarters 
are in Ouclh and the neighbouring country ; and it is probably identical with 
the Koli of the eastern districts of the plains who have already been described. 
The Kori Chamar seldom works in leather, rather confining himself to 
weaving and general labour. In the Panjab cantonments the latter is his 
occupation. lie is a coolie and grass-cutter, and not unfrequently takes 
service in the latter capacity or as a groom. 

The Kiirmi (Caste No. 119) or Kumbhi is a great caste of cultivators very 
widely distributed over the eastern parts of Hindustan and the Deccan. (< A 
^ good caste is the Kunbin. With hoe in hand she weeds the field together 
with her husband.” But iu the cantonments of the Panjab they are 
generally occupied, like other Purbis, in cutting grass, weaving and serving 
as grooms ; aud they are even said to keep pigs. They are of course a very 
low caste ; lower far in sueial standing than our indigenous agricultural 
castes. 

The Jaiswara (Caste No. 127). — Many of the north-western castes include 
a tribe of this name ; more especially the menial aud outcast classes, though 
there are also Jaiswara Rajputs aud Bauyas. The name is supposed to be 
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derived from Jais, a large manufacturing town in Oudh. But the .Jaiswaras 
of the Panjab cantonments probably belong to the Chamar tribe of that name. 
They are generally found in attendance upon horses, and a considerable pro- 
portion of our grooms and grass-cutters are Jaiswaras. They also frequently 
take service as bearers. 

The Pasi (Caste No. 156). — This easte is closely allied with the Khatiks, 
who indeed are said by some to be nothing more than a Pasi tribe. They 
are said to be the professional watchman and thief of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, which is not the only part of India where the two occupations go 
together. It is said that their name is derived from pdsa, a noose ; and that 
their original occupation is that of climbing the toddy palm by means of a 
noose and making toddy. They arc a very low caste, and great keepers of 
pigs j and in the cantonments of the Province they are often employed in 
collecting and selling cowdung as fuel. 

The Purbi (Caste No. 146). — This word means nothing more than an 
u east country man/’ from pzirab } the cast, and is used generically in the 
Panjab for ali the menial immigrants from the North-West Provinces who 
compose the group now under discussion. 

Abstract No. 107, showing the Purbia Menials. [P. 
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